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MARTHA B. GERMAN, 


HAND SPECIALIST. 
(Treatment of strained or muscle-bound hands, 
giving elasticity and expansion.) 
For Pianists, Violinists, etc. Tues. and Fri., Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. Address 847 West End Ave. 
Phone Riverside 8225 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCAT age AL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert an School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnects Hatt, New York 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


M. BURT SC coos 7. 





Sight inging ing, Musical Stenogra 
»*hy. Normal Cours i Private School 
Me S ia ig I irct 

New York School, 1202 Car 

Address Brooklyn Sch 48 
LUTHER CONRADI, 

CONG PIANIS1I AND TEACHER 
Philadelphia 
PAUL SAVAGE, 


CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 


Voice Culture—Art of peees 
Carnegie Ha 
Ave., New Rochelle, 


VOICE 


MAX 


Studio 


Mail address: Fifth N. Y. 


CHARLES L. GULICK, 


CONCERS ORGANIST. 
Organist Crescet sbyterian Church, 
Piningeld, Nn J 
Hat Earlingion, 55 West 27th St, New York. 
Phone, 67:0 Mad. Sq 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN, 
PLANI 


BENEDICT, 
VOICE CULTURE 
503 | x Ha 
Beautiful Voices Are Made, 10c; 


FRANK J. 


Musica) Pos- 





How s 
sibiities of the Average Voice, 20c; Prospectus, 10c. 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
: TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus 
VIRGIL GORDON, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
West ghty-sixth Street Studios 
\ Ye t ‘; ‘ udway, New York 
7 ‘ i s on Application 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 


Voice Cuture in All Its Branches. 5 
ane Evelyn, 101 8th St., New York City. 
Telephone 048 — 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
6 W. goth dt P 2 River 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Rec itals and Concerts. : 
Instruction, Lesche y Method. — ; 
~ Te 1 Columbus 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


SOLO PIANIST 

Concerts, Instruction. — 
Method 21 East 7sth St. 
Lenox. 


Recitals, 
Leschetizky 
Phone, 1302 


MORRIS, 
BRANCHES. 


HATTIE CLAPPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL 
1720 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus 


BRISTOL, 


SINGING. 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OI 
Ryan Building. Roon 


I 
No. 140 New York. 


West 42d St., 


— . “70D 
HENRIETTA A. CAMMEY ER, 
Formerly assistant to Dr. Wm Mason. x 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCT 1ION—MUSICALES. 
103 E. 2gth St Steinway Hall. 
Phone 2560 Mad. Sq 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


864 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Instruction—Coaching 


Telephone, 1350 Columbus 











— . ‘7D CERI RV 
ETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEA( HER OF SINGING, 
Studio, 7 W. 42d St ‘Phone 4526 Bryant. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont 


HENRI 


JOHN w. 





MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 

Leschetizky Method, Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. 
Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall. 





SIGHT READING 
For Vocalists and Instrumentalists. 
MME. C. TROTIN. 


"Phone 5410 River, Carnegie Hall, 
Send for Pamphlet. Studio 805. 





or Music, 


for teachers and professionals. 
Thorough course for beginners. 
Pres’t, 57 W. 93d St, New 
River. (Thirty hfth year.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside 


GRAND Conservatory 

Special course 
Degrees granted. 
Dr. E. Eberhard, 
York. ’Phone, 2147 





AGNES KIMBALL, 

DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio. Concert. 

609 W. 177th St., New York 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF 


122 Carnegie 


Recital. 
Phone 5798 Audubon 


SINGING. 
Hall 





S1c6nor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE 


Studio: 62 East 
Telephone: 


ART OF SINGING 


New York. 


Thirty-fourth Street, 
3747 Madison Square. 





‘SAMUEL 


Mr. BOWDEN MOYLE, 
Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction i English, German, 
French and _ Italian Residence-Studio, 
No. 87 Madison Ave., New Y 


ork City 


MORITZ E. i 


Ass’t Organist, 


SCHWARZ, 


Trinity Church, New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 


»rofessional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., 
Phone 2193-3 a 
Mrs. Ww M. Ss. NELSON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


1524 Chestnut St., 


City. 





ACCOMPANIST. 


Philadelphia, Mon 
589 Main St., East Orange, N. Jj., 
Broadway, New York, Tues. and Fri.; 
Court, Orange, N. J 


AND 
and Thurs.; 
Wed.; 1425 
6 Oakwood 





GIULIA ALLAN, 

COLORATURA SOPRANO, 
Opera and Concert 
» West Soth St., 


Address, New York 


MISS ANNIE FRIEDBE RG, 





Only American representative for Concert Di 
rection Le re serlin rmany Managers of 
distinguished artists. All munications address 
50 Morningsid € N City 


EARLE ‘ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. 
Conductor choral clubs. 


W. FRANCIS PARSONS, 
BASSO CANTANTE, 
Instruction. 
Phone, 3009 Columbus. 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall. 





Vocal 
126 West 7oth St. 


CLAUDE M: [AITLAND G GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
3rooklyn. 
133 Carnegie Hall, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PINOFORTE 


New York. 





INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky MerHop. 
Studio: — Hall, New York City. 





EDWIN GRASSE, 
VIOLINIST. 


Manager H. 
Broadway. 





Goprrey TuRN 


ER. 
1402 Studio, 161 East 176th Street. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
shanghaaan dias 
“The Raindrop,” “The 


( omposer of ‘Serenade,’ 


Bird,” “Youth,” “Mother’s Cradle Song.” 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 
’Phone, 3021 Bryant. 





. W. RIESBERG, 
AaB iD ecapn tony ORGAN, HARMONY, 
ACCOM PANIST. 


With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist —— ! —— Church, New 

York. 439 Fifth . rel 292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, P = Hill, Vdxuer, a 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY. Repertoire work with Concert 


Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
46 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 











JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 


Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan, 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
BARITONE. 
Lectures and Recitals. 


Teacher of Singing. 





644 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 5430 Plaza. 
JORGE G. BENITEZ, 
BARITONI Pm ACHER OF SINGING, 

Returns to Ne York early in September. 

Indors nt by ache “Jorge Lenitez I con 

eminently suited to impart the art of singing 

i ll its bra s \ny student who diligently 

works with him will find great benent therefrom.’ 
EMILIO ve GOGORZA. 





NICHOLS, 


TENOR 
(ratorio 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 











Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence Studio, 535 Wash’n Ave., Bklyn, 
DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Summer Course at Special Rates, 
June ist to August roth 
S10 Carnegi¢ all, New York. 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 


course of school Vocal Instruction— 
Choral Direction. 


Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 


music. 


1425 B’way. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Pa 


’Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City. 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, 





New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall 423 E. 


140th St. 





AMY GRANT, 

78 West ssth St., New York. 
READINGS WITH MUSIC. 
“Electra,” “Pe -lleas and Melisande,” “Salome,” 
“Enoch Arden,” ‘Parsifal,” etc. Instruction. 
Tel. 714 Plaza. 





CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


(pupil of Theodore Leschetizky) announces the 
opening of a Resident Piano School for Girls 4 
New York City, October 12, 1910. For catalo 


apply to Miss Ev1nor Comstock, 749 Madison no 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
—Leschetizky Method— 





BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 
The Wollaston, 231 West 96th St., New York. 


(Subway express station.) 'Phone, 8833 Riverside. 


AND REP- 


Limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 60th St. *Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Hotel Colonia, 535 W. 112th St., New York 
(near Broadway). 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert and 
Oratorio. Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone! Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St 





THE NEW YORK INS 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


TITUTE FOR 
PIANO AND 


230 East 62d Street, 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 


Readings with Piano Accompaniments. 
Van Dyck Studios, 56th St. & 8th Ave., New York 
Tel. 594 Col. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
246 West r2ist St., New York 








Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viocrnist. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will acccept engagements 


and a limited number + Big Address: 
889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Auduben. 
Mondays and anid 18th St., Phils 


10 So. 





THE VON ENDE MUSIC SCHOOL, 





58 West goth St., New York 
Violin, Anton Witek, the famous violinist; Her- 
wegh von Ende, J. Frank Rice. Piano, Vita 
Witek, Albert Ross Parsons, Antoinette Ward. 
Singing, Adrienne Remenyi, Jacob assell. 
MARGUERITE HALL, 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals Vocal Instructios. 
tor W. 78th St. *Phone 7048 Schuyler. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
f 808 Carnegie Hall 
Summer Address: Care of Direction Artistique du 


Kursaal FOennds, Belgique. 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY. 

HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Automatic, 2294. 


d Jefferson 
Telephone, 





Mr. AND Mrs. LOUIS SAJOUS 
TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
The Natural Method of Tone Production founded 


on the Scientific Laws of Vocal Physiology 
Residence Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York Cit. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 


Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston 





ALBERTA LAUER, 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST. 


Recommended by Jonas and Teichmiiller. | 
78 West o4th St. *Phone, 3274 River 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
Management, Antonia Sawyer, 
1425 B'way, N. Y. City. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


zor Carnegie Hall. | 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 








CARLOS N. SANCHEZ. 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








? MIDDLETON 


U BASS 
FR 4073 Kenmore Avenue, . Chicago, Ill. 


S OPRANO 
M E. LUCILLE Address all Communi- 
| cations to 


LER = = sscoms 


Sixth Avense, Pittsburg, Pa, 





WINIFRED F. PERRY 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital. 
5523 Center Ave., Studio Wallace Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


DALLMEYER RUSSELL|= 


PIANIST 
329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


eget apa 
Fine Arts Ballding _= = __ Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Ballding © 


MARIE PARCELLO 


CONCERT SINGER 
Teacher of Singing. Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAUD MORGAN 


fol, 2267 Stuyvesant 1 ” pos Place, New York 


me KRONOLD| 


CELLIST 
All Looting Bes means or 


1185 yoy Avenue 
Phone, 1970 Lencx 
July and 6 aa 

BELMAR, 





























CHARA 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management, 


Si SAWYER 


1425 Broadway,NewYork 


Mme. ilewi Hoffmann 


= Huss 


Soloist with New York ete 
= bers: Symphony Orchestra, 








DIO: Steinwa 


addres tae East 150th Kenta York City 





Carvel WILLIAMS Bass 


Management: SAM’L Bb GARTON 
Auditorium Building _Chicago 


s SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
cL 5132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicago, IM. 


CARRIE HIRSCHMAN 


PIA T 
23 West 113th Street, New York Phone, 1936 W. Harlem 
Management, Quinian International Musical Agency, New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


we | Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Chet ene “Recitals 
328 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF oy cs ne: 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th Philadelphia. 

















JOHN B. MILLER Teno 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
HOTEL ENDICOTT, SistST. and COLUMBUS AVE., NEW YORK 


FRANZ — 


Director Violin Department 
Oberlin College, . 


ANNE GRIFFITHS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
5535 Ellsworth Avenue ~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bissell Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
MARIE SPRAGUE, Directress 
Bissell Bik.,7th Ave.and Smithfield St. Pittsburg 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


PIA ANE sT 
Houston __- - Texas 


VOLNEY L. MILLS 


TENOR 


Grand Forks ~ - 




















N.D. 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


—. ee 


Sensi and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conduc 
Mendelssoha Glee Club, 412 FIFTH AVENUE, new "TORK cin 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address: ons ,Oouhesien toma Doltdine, Chicago, Il. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MOTLEY: 


Setetes 96 St. apaire 
Hete! seal 12 Wel | ee 49th Street 


ONDRICEK STUDIO 


Piano, Violin, Harmony 


KAREL LEITNER, Pianist and Accompanist 


163 East 72d Street, New York. Phone, Lenox 4481 
CAROLINE 


HUDSON-~ 
ALEXANDER 


SCPRANO 
Soleist Piymeuth Church, Breeklya 
Managem cat: WALTER $. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th St., Hew York 
"Phone, 349 Murray Hill 








Q=AZ>204 














SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2314 Broadway, few York 
Teiphone, 1630 Riverside 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A school of quality with noted specialists as instructors 


APPLETON, WIS. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Dean 
Send tor Bulletin 








PRISCILLA PARVER 





PIANIST, ENSEMBLE 
PLAYER and TEACHER 
256 Central Ave., Highland Park, Wi, 





BERGEY 


Phone Highland Park 1044 
TENOR Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 
Teachers ef Singing and Piano 


600-601-602 Steinway Hal) 
Chicago, I11. 










SOPRANO 
Late Metropolitan Opera Co 


Mine. CUAPARGLLI-VIAFON A= <==: se 





EDWARD STRONG 





TENOR 


7 bo = — 
aun ton Rive: 





Or APLA 


KITCHEL 


TENOR 
Residence, 176 West Sis! $1. 
Phone 9984 Schuyler 


Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES 
1 EAST 42d STREET, NEW TORK 





MARX E. OBERNDORFER ===> 





Win DOENGES "222s 








: FOR 
Special Teachers 
Summer AND 
Session Students 


June 28th to August 8th - 


66 Lessons, $65.00 


Send fer Explanatory Booklet—Certifieate Granted 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


- 42 West 76th§Street. New York 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


ALTA MILLE R, Soprano 


Concerts, Recitals, Teaching. 
1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 


Telephone, Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEER. Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


~ | ovat CASTELLANO 


Maestro di Canto 
IMPOSTAZIO \E, REPERTORIO, PE* FEZIONAMENTO 


VIA VINCENZO MONTI 49, MILANO 


FRANK WALLER 


Accompanist Organist Opera Coach 
Phone, Aiding 1682 626 Fine Arte Building, Chicage, Iii. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Theory and Composition 
Care Musical Courter 


é KLIBANSKT 


BARITONE 
eve and Recitals 
Instruction for Opera and Concert 
Old italian Method 
HOTEL Lang ay Broadway and 

Sth Street, New York 














Ey 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6782 Plaza 


Ni. vV- PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
99 Euclid Avenue - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tol., 599 East New York 
WALTER K 
ST. CLARE N 0 D L E 
STUDIO OF MUSIC 
1523 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa 


WYCOFF = 
oo [pete 


Address, care 
Musical Courier 
SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Pine Art Bidg., 5219 Hibbard Ave., Chicago, il. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONCERT r ORGANIST 
_ Address, SIMAL TEMPLE, Indians Avenue = Chicage, lit. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TBACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Plorence. Vis del Conti 7, P 2 de 


ZUKOWSKY 


za 

a. 

Ee Russian Violin V 

X~ Member and Soloist with Thomas AY ot may Pile 5 acoented 
619 Fine Arts ulldina, Chica 


¢ WHITE ‘LONGMAN 


TRALTO 
1511 East $36 8, caisane, mt ___ Phone, lipds Park 304 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


incorp. Nev., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Aveqe 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


f<¢SALMON 


A 4 Piano Instruction 
HE Lecture 
R (Russian Music 
Studio: 834 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel.. 1350 Columbus 
(Boston, Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays) 


ALDRICH? 


Dunn 
Baritone, Teacher of Singing 
864 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 
1710 Chestnut St... Philadelphia 
Management, SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway, New York 


























m=a> 

















EUGEN E BERNSTEIN 


PIANIST and COACH 


253 West ilith Street 
NEW YORK 


Tel., 1900 Sersieg. 
The Eugene Bernstein Trio 








MAY HAMAKER 





SOPRANO 
a from Europe 
aes ae 
135 West 104th Strect. few Tork 
TEL. 1835 iveRsio€ 





TENOR 
Lambert WALTER @. ANDERSON, Mer. 
5 W. 36th St., New Yerk 





WIGTOR HARRIS "2222" 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER =: 





SOPRANO 


Hazelwood Avenue 
Pittsburg. Pa. 








uu TEWKSBUR 


SOPRANO 
Auditeriam Batlding 
Chicage, lit. 








‘SWeEe 


1425 Broadway, New York 





- 


Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Buftt, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
Shannah Cummings, Katherine Bloodgood, Flor 
ence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jean 
—_ Fernandes. Edith Miller. 

ecial Operatic Training (nciuding Action) 








NARELLE 


IRISH BALLADIST 
ADORESS: 
quae INTERNATIONAL 

SICAL AGENCY 
1 wen pros Street, New Verk 





RICE 


TENOR 


ZOMM | a=a>z ; 


Has suag to millions of 
people 
MANAZSEMENT: 
THE SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway, New York City 








OPERA SCHOOL 


OF NEW YORK 


d Opera Roles and Stage Technic 
— o English, French, tropoittan O} o 
F. TANARA of Metropolitan Opera Co 
_ ITALIAN REPERTOIR 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic Director, 


Seow 834 Carnegie Hall, New, York 


Full Equipped Stage for Pupils 
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The H. P. NELSON 
. The Pi h 

PIANO ee cores 
economical to buy—the 
Conover. 














The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


Send for Catalog 


The H. P.Nelson Company —— . 
CHICAGO [iucago 


Strich & Zeidler STERLING ianes 












































GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 
Fast 140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK 


" High Standard ot Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 
One of the three 


GVERETI Great Pianos ||| M. ELFERT FLORIO gerry 

















of the World Orand pes gee Tenor _Dramatic (*“‘Scala’’ Milan) 
MAESTRO OF THE REAL POSTAzA” (ITALIAN VOICE PLACEMENT), the foundatton 


OF 
In SNOING wi OF snot which “BEL C. '0”’ or correct r ng is an impossibil- 
ity voGaL TRAINING FR FROM BEGINNING TO feng Ment PERFECTIO. sa 


and coa 5 opera repertory in all modern area accordin; , 4 the highest traditions 
{ 


n the yo & sles; JOM end at the poe POLITAN ‘eacher of EGANI, Tenor, 
7 Royal Opera, 8t. ‘Carlo, C.  -_—— ritone, now » Europe; LILLA BRETON, 
Sovran. Opera House, "Venice; ree SULLIVAN, ten Pe OROMONTE, Concert Baritone; ORISCA 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO WORDEM, Concert Goprano, and, many other, § comings arte oe RIEL,” "Phone, 7662 Schuyler. 


rofessionals prepared 














Owners oi 


THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston MYRTA FRENCH x U RST EI N E pr 
Cencert aad Oraterio 
JEAN PAUL 


Composer and Teacher “The best sienar te I ce ever or Ga teats G. Bennett, Prin. 


Piano and Theory 
Assistant te Telchmalier, Leipzig CLENDENNING HOTEL, 202 WEST 103d STREET Tel., 3510 River. 


MARC LAGEN 

























~~ CINCINNATI CONSE SPAT OR) of MUSIC 


Miss Clara Bau Direct 








Instrocts, trains ont educates after the ay methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the  hediar Musicians and arenes of today. 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxuri- 
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Le Petit Liszt. 


Paris, June 9, 1911 
2. ELSA BIENENFELD has written an article on 
Franz Liszt for the Vienna Journal that contains 
matter well adapted for any projected biography, as 
the old accounts are minus. The Countess d’Agoult, 





seven years older than Liszt, was introduced to him 
in Paris when he was twenty-one vears old, after he had had a 
love episode with Mlle. Karoline de Saint Cricq, daughter of the 
Minister of Commerce, who, on discovering it, at once stopped 
the lessons she was taking from Liszt and forbid him the house. 
After this and before he met the Countess he gave his first inti 
mation of becoming a priest. In the salons he was called Le petit 
Lisst. He received a shock in the midst of his life at Paris from 
the 1830 revolution and the appreciation of its causes and joined 
the party of Liberty of the Individual at thehouse of George Sand, 
where he met the whole set of advanced thinkers, local philoso- 
phers, pundits, politicians, diplomats and the elements scouring 
on the outside of society, using the revolution to work their way 
in. And the story then proceeds within this atmosphere. 

Marie, Countess d’Agoult, was the daughter of the French 
emigré, Vicomte de Flavigny. Her mother was a sister of the 
rich banker and art collector, Simon Moritz Bethman, ‘of Frank- 
furt on the Main, and*Wwas educated partly in Paris and partly in 
the home of her uncle in Frankfurt. [This puts Jewish blood 
into the veins of the two daughters of the Liszt-d’Agoult union, 
Mme. Emile Olivier, wife of the Prime Minister of Napoleon III, 
her husband still living here at advanced age, and her sister, 
Cosima Wagner, of Bayreuth; and Jewish blood into the veins 
of Siegfried Wagner. Richard Wagner was aware of the Jewish 
descent of Cosima von Bulow when he sought and accomplished 
the alienation of her from her husband. In fact, Richard Wag- 
ner knew the Countess d’Agoult and her Jewish family in Frank- 
furt—Epitror Musicav Courter. ] 

A picture of her, covering the Frankfurt period, is still in 
existence, showing a well formed figure, blond hair and seated at 
the piano, a kind of guide showing her her path of life. The 
profile indicates character and nobility of thought and is a clas- 
sical model of a modern face. At twenty-two Marie de Flavigny 
married the Count d’Agoult, more than twenty years her senior ; 


? 


f 


gt Rt 2 we 





a marriage de convenience. Her influence was dominant in the 
Salons of the Boulevard Saint Germain, as was subsequently told 
by George Sand. A breath of melancholy that pervaded her gave 
to her expression an additional charm and the world was eager to 
learn its cause. 

La Mara has recently published a series of Liszt memoirs in 
view of the Liszt centenary, one of them “Liszt and the Women,” 
and this book contains interesting accounts of the relations be 
tween the Countess and Liszt, although they proved, notwith 
standing their intensity, a temporary episode, after all. She sub 
sequently became an important literary personality known as Dan 
iel Stern, an hebraic title she refused to abjure. It was in 1835 
as her “Souvenirs” tell, that she threw aside her domestic and 
social positions, left her husband, and with her mother went to 
Berne to live with Liszt. When the latter suggested a change of 
religion the Countess replied: “La Comtesse d Agoult ne sera 
jamais Madame Liszt.” The three children born of the alliance 
were: Blandine, at Geneva, December, 1835 ; Cosima, at Como, in 
1837; Daniel, in May, 1839. Blandine and Daniel died in youth, 
the latter, aged twenty, at Vienna, where he was studying juris 
prudence, succumbing to some lung trouble while his sister, Cosima 
von Bulow, was visiting him. Blandine,who married Emile Olivier 
it 1857, died in 1862 in the south of France. [The children of 
Richard Wagner are a combination of Teutonic, Slavic and 
Semitic, and if, as is frequently suggested, Richard’s own ances 


tors had Semitic traces, we can account for much that has been 





done in music and at Bayreuth.—Epiror Musicat Courier. 
George Sand, in her Lettres d'un voyageur, gives descrip 
tions of meetings with Liszt and the Countess, during their five 


years’ intimacy, in Switzerland, where she—Sand—traveled it 
bloomer costume with her children, Maurice and Solange, and 
Liszt and the Countess had as companions the writer Pietet and 
a pupil of Liszt, a talented Jewish boy of the name of Hermann 
Cohen, who, after some years, was baptized and became a Car 
melite monk, thus disappearing from the musical world. In 
Paris, George Sand was, for a time, a guest of Liszt and the 


Countess at the Hotel de France (still running) in 1838, and tout 


Paris came to the improvised salon of the Countess, over which 
she presided with a charm and a force of individuality that estab 


lished it as the first of the period, and it was at this salon that 
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George Sand met Chopin. Sand soon divorced her- 
self from Dudevant and retired to Nohant, where 
Liszt and the Countess became her guests. 

The next we hear of Liszt and d’Agoult comes 
from Italy, where he composed his Grand Etudes 
and his paraphrases on the themes of Meyerbeer, 
Rossini, Mercadante and Donizetti, and then came 
the period of his virtuoso tours through Europe— 
alone. The Countess returned to Paris and through 
Liszt’s influence became reconciled to her family. 
Liszt appeared before the world as a great figure, 
but it was also a triumph for the Countess to find 
her novel “Nelida” accepted as a masterpiece. The 
serious works Daniel Stern wrote are: “Histoire 
de la Revolution de 1848,” “Histoire des com- 
mencements de la Republique aux Payes-Bas 1581- 
1625,” “Essai sur la liberté,” “Esquisses Morales,” 
“Dante et Goethe” and “Mes Souvenirs 1806-1833.” 

In May, 1861, a few months before Liszt’s antici- 
pated engagement with the Baroness Wittgenstein, 
visited the Countess 
He wrote to 


on his way to Rome, he 
d’Agoult a number of times, in Paris. 
the Wittgenstein: “After we had conversed on gen- 
eral, literary, and political questions I finally drifted 
I stated that I did not re- 
quire the support of friends or parties or newspa- 


into personal matters. 


pers in order to make my path. She seemed amazed 
at my voluntary isolation, probably also at the logi- 
cal consequences of my attitude and its results, 
which seemed never to have occurred to her until 
As she realized the fulfillment of the 
ideals I had often discussed and indicated as the 
only life I could 
cheeks. I kissed her on the forehead—the first 
and said, ‘Marie, let me speak 
Wish me 


utter a word, 


that moment. 
follow, tears streamed over her 


time in many vears 
in plain rustic language: God bless you. 
no hatm.’ She was too overcome to 
until quieting down she stammered, ‘I will always 
remain true to Italy—and to Hungary,’ whereupon 
| silently stole away.” 

Marie d’Agoult died on March 5, 


wrote Wagner: “ 


1876. Liszt 
It does not seem fit for me to ex- 
press myself in phrases. My memory of Madame 
I leave it to God and 


give light to the soul of the mother of 


d’Agoult is a painful secret. 
beg Him to 


my childre n.”’ 


And here the essay stops. 
neRme 
This is all very interesting and the historical 
facts are even valuable, but the genuine world asks 
itself what kind of beings were these, anyway— 
these so-called men. Is it characteristic of the real, 
the solid man, to treat women as Liszt and Wagner 
did, and can their music live if their sense of man- 
“What has 
the other side will call. 
from distorted 
brains, from a form of life we call degeneracy, and 


100d was so oblique and distorted? 
their music to do with it?” 
Nothing, except that it emanated 
not from any ethical, but purely from a pathologi- 
il view, we call it so. How could Liszt place be- 
fore a woman he expected to marry, the mother of 
his children, in the manner his letter describes, 
ithout degrading himself in her estimation, un 
unless he knew her 


less she also was degenerate; 


generate? Besides, the amazing egotism 
lich these men parade before mankind puts them 
in a class that must be devoid of all sincerity. They 
must have been self conscious of every pose and 
inflated beyond a Zeppelin rigid, and this they be- 
music constantly and consistently 


toth of them 


trav in their 


another reason why it cannot live. 


were 


magnificently endowed to bunco mankind— 
ves, to bunco, as we so thoroughly express the act 


with the use of that musical word; and they did. 
They calculated every step they would take and 
thoroughly planned 


d speeches in advance. 


every moment, rehearsing 
To prove this 


to their own written 


their propos 
| refer to their own letter 
which 


confessions; to their acts: to their works 


ire really their unconscious confessions through the 


elf consciousness they exhibit. Their private lives 


Why should they 


than an humble citizen 


are to the elect a public stench. 


be protected any more 





should be, but is not? And not as a question of 
morality ; merely ethically considered. 


Opera Affairs. 


The whole leading and guiding mechanism of the 
opera in America is here, and yet there is no news 
to be gotten; for it appears that the opera con- 
trollers are in fear of offending not only the press 
but each paper by giving exclusive news. It must 
be issued simultaneously not to offend the amour 
propre of any one paper. This makes it impossible 
for this paper to secure any confirmation of opera 
news secured through any one of its dozen Euro- 
pean representatives or offices, and as the daily 
press can publish news every day, sometimes twice 
a day, and as this paper appears once a week, we 
can enjoy the gratification of reprinting stale items, 
if we were disposed to do so. Hence, I shall, with- 
out any further consideration, even at the risk of 
irritating those who will believe that they will be 
suspected of having given out news which THE 
Musicat Courter secured through its own news 
service, publish what reaches us. It is rather tire- 
some tc comply with the wishes of those who are 
unable to give a good reason for making the re- 
quest. 

The Metropolitan is negotiating for Wolf Fer- 
rari’s “Il Tesoro della Madonna” and will proba- 
bly give it; Mr. Dippel has the other opera of Wolf 
Ferrari, “ILe donne Curioso,” called “Die neugieri- 
gen Frauen” in German. If Baron or Count Hiilsen, 
the intendant of the Prussian Theaters and Qpera 
Houses, today grants leave of absence to Frida 
Hempel, she will sing next season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, eight or ten times. The con- 
tralto, Matzenhauer, Wiesbaden, has been secured 
for the Metropolitan Opera House. Liicie Weidt 
goes with the Dippel companies. 

Toscanini’s new contract, with another increase 
in salary, probably $50,000 for the season, is under 
discussion and will be signed between now and the 
first of July. He is in Rome conducting a short 
Buenos Aires has made tempting offers to 
him, but he will remain in New York. He may 
Javreuth fest, “Parsifal” and 
but “Parsifal” probably, if 
terms can be arranged. 


season, 


conduct at the next 
the ‘‘Meistersinger.” 


Hammerstein has re-engaged Coini as London 
On the recommendation of 
Mme. D'’Atvarez he has engaged Victoria Fer, high 


opera house manager. 


soprano of the opera at. Montpelier; Auber, for- 
Toulon opera; Figarella, 
These are preliminary en- 


merly baritone, formerly 
baritone, and Cavalliere. 
gagements and no list has been published, which 
reminds me of the following letter received at the 
New York office: 
May 16, 1911. 
The Musical Courier, 
New York City: 

GENTLEMEN—I have been wondering over the 
following paragraph found in the May toth issue 
under heading “Reflections” By the Editor: 

“The prices are too low even at the advanced 

Opera, to be the real thing, should be at 
prohilitory prices. It is a form of entertainment 


figures. 
for the fashionable world. It is not music; it is 
not drama; it is not art. It is entertainment, and 
the wealthy are willing to pay for it, and the 
more exclusive it is the more they patronize it. 
I enclose an addressed envelope and would you 
be kind enough to favor me with a little more 
light on that rather broad said statement. It is 
open to much discussion and could you explain 
your views a little more fu'ly? 
Awaiting your kind reply I am, 
Very truly yours, 
ELLEN Barstap. 
2704 Manito Blvd., 
Spokane, Wash 
The statement culled from the Reflections of May 
10 is now endorsed, every word in it. Opera is not 
It is a combination of, usually, idiotic text 
and very ordinary or exaggerated or overcharged 


music. 


theatrical music not properly in co-ordination with 
the general plan of the art. The only great music 





with text is the lied or the old Italian aria apart 
from opera or the great oratorio airs, such as the 
immortal “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth”’— 
unexampled for freedom of expression and musical 
intensity and nobility, together with consummate 
compliance of text to music. In opera, the plot 
being the essential motive, everything must submit 
itself to it, and this causes the great absurdities en- 
countered. Anyway, the drama sung, the great 
tragedies depicted in song or in singing dialogue 
or triologue or chorus, with an orchestra on the 
outside, constitutes a paradox in what is claimed to 
be art. 

Men do not declare their love in presence of an 
orchestral conductor with an orchestra and eighty 
members of chorus and forty-eight dancers with 
coryphées and ballerinas and stage hands at the 
back. All these exhibitions may please as enter- 
tainments, at fashion shows, and the paradoxes 
may be apologies for the purpose of introducing 
the great solo song, the wonderful voice with its 
extraordinary suppleness and its vocal charm, rep- 
resenting an art in itself; but the opera itself must 
always be bathos, a jargon usually, because most 
singers have no power of diction, and an imbecility 
so far as art goes. 

As was shown in the recent debate during the 
Musical Congress held in Rome at the Exposition, 
under the auspices of the Italian Government, 
which is seeking to improve the musical conditions 
of Italy, opera has. succeeded in banishing from 
Italy the only music, the absolute music, and statis- 
tics were produced illustrating the decay of Cham- 
ber music, Symphony music and the Song and the 
lack of virtuosity in instrumental playing. We who 
know the conditions are aware of the backwardness 
of absolute music in Italy. 
And the opera has not furnished any great com- 
posers, no Bellini, no Donizetti, no Verdi—the men 


The opera destroyed it. 


that at least gave us pure dramatic moments in 
the mass of unpalatable rot. 

Opera is a fashionable entertainment for society, 
for those people who are willing and anxious to 
pay for it, particularly if they can make it exclusive 
to be exhibited before the world as the exclusive 
set. It has never paid a profit on its merits; it has 
bankrupted thousands of men who endeavored to 
produce it. The governments must pay subsidies 
to sustain it; people are taxed to keep it agoing, 
people who never attend. 
for its existence. The great singers, and even the 
lesser, always appear at greater advantage when 
they sing pure music. Most opera singers lose this 
gift because they become theatrical, which is a 
characteristic that is not tolerated in the art of 
But as to opera, let fashion fall away and 
it ceases. 
one. 


It really has no reason 


music, 
Music never ceases; it depends cn no 


The Competition. 


“Mona” won on account of its strong libretto. 
This will be shown when it is produced. Some 
curious specimens were sent in for the competition, 
as, for instance, a libretto with words, substantially 
as follows: “Will send the music later.” Much 
of this was withheld from the judges in order to 
avert scandal. There were some specimens with 
piano scores only. Some were entirely undecipher- 
able. In some instances the orchestration was out 
of all range of analysis. Some were sent by men 
who are known never to have written a line of en 
orchestral score; of course, these orchestral scores 
were written by one of the dozen men in New York 
who do work of that kind for “composers.” 
years ago, when we analyzed Horatio Parker’s “St. 
Christophor,” we published specimens of inversiovs 
which could not be inverted. In other words, the 
musical grammar was incorrect -because the inv: r- 
were not inversions. Mr. Parker never 
thanked THe Musica Courter for this kindness. 
His opera is, no doubt, properly written with all the 
rules of counterpoint and harmony or compositio.: 


Some 
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in juxtaposition correctly followed. Most of the 
submitted operas were not in form; not correct. 
Some were really foolish. For this reason Mr. 
Parker should insist upon having the names of his 
competitors published for his own sake, for the ver) 
simple reason that if he had a certain grade of com- 
petitors the selection of his opera can be no cause 
for distinction. Maybe he might have refused to 
compete had he known who his competitors were. 
And Mr. Mildenberg might also congratulate him- 
self now in finding that a thief who extracted parts 
of his opera came, in time, most obligingly to help 
him out of a dilemma. 


Concert Hall. 


The Music Festival of 1911 at Halle, one of the 
German University cities, ended with a deficit of 
$2,500, and Privy Commercial Councillor Dr. Hein- 
rich Lehmann stepped up and paid it. Then he 
turned about and put 300,000 marks—$75,000— 
down to build a concert hall for Halle. For 300,009 
marks Halle will build a concert hall that will equal 
any $150,000 hall in New York or anywhere in 
America. That is all our own fault. When we 
put up such a high protection wall that everythinz 
we buy costs double as much as here, leaving en- 
tirely aside our graft bonus, we must not expect to 
have any concert halls, and we have no public con- 
cert halls in New York for that reason. Mendels- 
sohn Hall was a philanthropic emporium where 
some good, a lot of medium and some dreadfully 
bad music was produced, taking in the whole build- 
ing. Purely, on a commercial basis, as a music hall 


for the production of classical music, it could not 
exist, and, as is shown, cannot exist ; hence it goes. 

Public music halls for classical music cannot pay 
the owner; whoever may build one in New York 
will not depend on the income to sustain 
it on the business offered from the outside, 
by the musical public; there will be extraneous af- 
fairs that will maintain any such hall. Real estate 
income is based on the amount of cubic feet of 
space; then upon the occupancy of the space. A 
hall with a certain number’ of cubic feet will cost, 
considering land, building, taxes, investment, main- 
tenance and upkeep, so and so many hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and must, besides profit, produce the 
income to meet these outlays. A hall is open about 
200 to 250 nights and about 150 afternoons, or say 
200 afternoons, during the year, and during all 
other hours it is empty, useless, and losing its op- 
portunity of productiveness. Property that does 
not produce in all of its parts puts the working, 
profit making sections out of business. Therefore 
the Clark Fstate finally had to abandon Mendels- 
sohn Hall; the property is forced into its natural 
channel as a producer. 

A public music hall for classical concerts can- 
not exist in New York as a private enterprise ; the 
only music hall is one such as Carnegie, in a build- 
ing that pays through the rent income of its studios 
and because there is no competition and because 
the hall is used extensively for political, religious 
and other mixed purposes not related at all to music, 
to classical music. Hence the Aeolian Company’s 
music hall, to be built in the new Aeolian Building 
to be erected on West 42nd street, between 5:h and 
6th avenues, will become New York’s great classi- 
cal music hall, and when not used for outside con- 
certs will be used to make demonstrat‘ons on the 
Aeolian Organ and the Pianola. 

Thus great, greater billionaire New York will 
show that it cannot sustain an independent music 
hall, but must depend upon a private enterprise in 
music to help it out. Meantime the Kneisel Quar- 
tet will go to a hotel music hall. As newspipers 
decline to advertise such rooms, used generally for 
banquets and balls, there will be no great concen- 
trated critical movement to aid the private enter- 
prise. Mr. Kneisel has always demonstrated his 
commercial skill, and in this instance he has again 
given the necessary evidence that it has not de- 


parted from him because of the demolition of the 
only music hall of New York. If all musicians 
were as well adapted for business as the Kneisel 
Quartet is there would be more wealth in the fra- 
ternity, even if the music were not as highly de- 
veloped as among poor, struggling artists. But 
every musician or musical organization will not 
play in hotel ball rooms and every critic will not 
attend such concerts, and therefore New York mu- 
sical affairs not adapted for Carnegie Hall will be 
relegated to a number of theaters and other tem- 
porary assembling places, thus demonstrating that 
a city of five million inhabitants is really, at heart, 
indifferent to the genuine classical article. 

We cannot make progress anyway as long as we 
are not attracted by the music, as long as we wor- 
ship the individual star. That is our habit, a vicious 
habit, an inartistic habit and a habit that gives a 
false direction to our education and taste. And as 
long as the genuine article is of no consequence 
we need no hall, especially as no one will build one, 
knowing that in New York it will mean a loss, and 
a loss cannot be maintained for any length of time. 

The Philharmonic Society cannot maintain itself 
much longer with annual losses of $100,000 or 
thereabout. And then, on top of this coming to 
Europe and avoiding the renowned conductors and 
engaging a comparatively unknown conductor, who 
will be compelled to make his reputation, if he suc- 
ceeds, at the expense of the Philharmonic Society's 
subscription receipts. Mr. Stransky may be the 
greatest conductor on earth, but without the en- 
dorsement of Vienna, St. Petersburg, London, Brus- 
sels, Munich, Leipsic, Dresden, Paris, ete., New 
York cannot and will not give him recognition ; it 
is asking too much to expect an endorsement before 
a triumph in the music centers of Europe. 


Paderewski. 


The Geneva correspondent sends the follow:ng to 
the London Daily Mail, and as it may interest our 
readers we give it space: 

Forty members of the Geneva Agricultural So- 
ciety visited this week the estate of M. Paderewski 
at Riond-Bosson, above Morges, to inspect the 
model poultry farm belonging to Madame Pade- 
rewski, whose hobby has been for some years the 
raising of prize fowls. One cock and four hens, 
with dazzling white plumage, are valued at 38,- 
ooo francs. Besides the fowls, of which all species 
can be seen, there are pheasants of different 
breeds. 

Crossing the park, where some black faced 
Scotch sheep were grazing, descendants of those 
given to M. Paderewski by the late King Edward, 
the visitors inspected the gardens and the vast hot- 
houses, with their succession of vines so planned 
that Madame Paderewski can pick fresh grapes 
from October to April. 

Then the orchards were visited. Here there are 
pear, apple, plum and cherry trees imported from 
Canada, England, France, Germany, Scotiand and 
Poland. In one place there are no less than 1,500 
pyramid pear trees. M. Paderewski has expended 
the greater part of his income for some years now 
in making his estate as perfect as possible. 


No Wrong. 


An episode which may prove either the strength 
or the weakness of monopolistic control is engag- 
ing some attention in certain musical circles. Two 
opera artists—if I mistake not, Carolina White an1 
Sammarco—planned to produce Ferrari's “Su- 
sanne’s Secret” in Venice during August. The con- 
ducting was to be done by Arthur Rosenstein, the 
active and bright little solo repetitor of the Dippel 
companies ; but all efforts to secure an opera house 
in Venice proved fruitless. I do not know how 
many the city has besides the Fenice and the Mali 
Now, it happens that the 
Wolf-Ferrari opera publishing and royalty contracts 


bran, but there are more. 


are exclusively controlled by Weinberger, of Vienna, 
and there was not one Venetian opera manager who 
was bold enough to incur the hostility of the Italian 
opera monopoly by introducing a foreign opera with 
which the monopoly of Italy has no working co- 


operation, no reciprocal contract. No wonder there 
was such a tremendous agitation at the Music Con- 
gress in Rome! 

Is this condition not an evidence of the weakness 
of the monopoly? The monopoly ought to be so 
strong that it could say to the individual opera house 
managers: “Bring in any opera outside of our con- 
trol that suits you; it cannot affect our monopoly. 
We are astonished 
that you refuse to bring in a foreign work because 


In fact, we are no monopoly. 


you fear our revenge. We secure our revenge 
through the possession of the best operas; therein 
rests our so called monopoly.” Probably the monop- 
oly is not acquainted with the facts. They might, 
if they knew, acquire the monopoly of Wolf-Ferrari 
in Italy and again show what a real monopoly can 
do. And these cowardly Venetian managers. How 
Contarini, and Tiepolo, and Nicolo Rosso, and the 
Querinis, and Albertino da Carrara, and Tiso da 
Campo Sampiero, and old Aldus, and all these old 
Venetians would have despised such an attitude! 


Activity in Germany. 

The Netherrhenish Music Festival, this year at 
Dusseldorf, has just ended with many artistic tri- 
umphs. An immense concourse attended the pro- 
duction of “Judas Maccabeus” at Frankfurt on 
Whitmonday, the chorus consisting of 1,000 voices, 
orchestra 100, and members of the Frankfurt opera 
assisting. The work has been in rehearsal eight 
months, weekly and semi-weekly, in sections and in 
full. Naturally, it went like the proverbial hot cake 
and the conductor, Neumann, had the reward of a 
work well done. Compare such devotion and such 
consistency and such a desire for an ideal to the 
slipshod chorus work we hear in five million inhab- 
itants New York, and this will continue as long as 
the present influences prevail; no change is possible 
under our conditions. 

The Music Festival at Hannover was a remark- 
able success with Weingartner, Frischen and Gille 
The soioists were Lucille Marcel, 
Mintje Lauprecht von Lammen, Anna Erler- 
Schnaudt, Kathe Neugebauer-Ravoth, Margarete 
Preuse-Matzenauer (just engaged for the Metro- 
politan), Rudolf Moest, Franz Naval, Ludwig Hess 
(engaged for America by the Hanson Bureau), An- 


as conductors. 


ton Listermanns, Moriz Rosenthal, and the Berlin 
Klingler Quartet. The chorus was a merged one 
consisting of four choral bodies. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s ninth, Berlioz’s ‘“‘Damnation of 
Faust,” Weingartner’s new symphony No. 3 and 
four of his orchestral songs; Reger’s “Hiller Varia- 
tions,” Liszt’s E flat concerto, string quartets of 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms, songs of 
Brahms and Hugo Wolf. 
was occasioned by Reger’s “Hiller Variations,” led 


The greatest enthusiasm 


by himself. Hannover has about as many inhabitants 
as one of our Assembly districts. 
Cologne will have an operatic festival beginning 
Among other 
Otto Lohse will 
wield the big stick. The first of July will see the 


June 21 with the “Meistersinger.” 
works will be the “Fledermaus.” 


opening of the Rhenish Saengerbundes Festival at 
Cologne. Max Bruch’s “Liebesmah! der Apostel” 
opens the fest. There will be 110 men in the or- 
chestra and 1,500 singers trained for the works 
during the past year by local commissions in the 
Steinbach, 
conductor (where is Stransky all this time?). I 


adjoining Rhine cities and Cologne. 


have no complete program, but it will be a remark- 
able event; just one more. Cologne has about as 
many inhabitants as two of our assembly districts. 
Ce 

At.a recent “Rosenkavalier” performance in one 
of the towns outside of the German Empire, one of 
the audience said to his neighbor, “So much noise 
for one operette only.” 

Rene 

One Thalheimer, an actor, decided upon becom- 

ing a singer in the light Vienna operette style, and 


having a good voice he was accepted. “One thing 
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more,” said he coyly to the director, “I must con- 


fide to you. J don’t care to have it said to you later 
on that I deceived you.” 

“Well, and 

“You couldp’t tell it by looking at me and I cer- 
tainly wouldn't tell any one but you.” 

“But,” said the director, “out with it; what is it?” 

“I don’t care to change either; I am too old for 


that. 
tor; | am a Christian.” 
the “Jugend.” 


But you must really pardon me, Mr. Direc- 
All these translated from 


ene 


A spinster of thirty-two was called as a witness 
in a case of a music dealer against a singer whose 
friend she was. As she was claiming that she was 
twenty-four years old she was in great distress, 


knowing that her age would be demanded. How- 
ever, she decided to brave it, and when called to 
the witness stand and asked ‘ What is your age?” 
she cried out: “Twenty-four.” Whereupon the 
kind-hearted judge asked: ‘Fahrenheit or Centi- 
grade?” ‘Fahrenheit,’ was the reply, and the 
judge said, “Oh, that’s all right,’’ and the case pro- 
ceeded. BLU MENBERG. 





MUSIC IN BRIGHTON. 
Braicnuron, England, June 5, 1911. 
lhe last and most recent event has been—but a few days 
since—the farewell benelit concert given in the Dome on 
behalf of the retiring conductor of the municipal orches- 
tra, Joseph Sainton. A packed house greeted the popular 
director, and each time he mounted the rostrum thunder 
ous applause followed the mysical honors which some 
3,000 enthusiasts accorded him, An illuminated address 


and a substar 


ial money testimonial were presented in well 
chosen words by Argyle Galloway, a leading spirit in the 
local musical world \ brilliant array of talent supported 
the long program, which included Ada Forrest, Eleanor 
Spencer, Marie Novello, Humphrey Bishop, Hugh Pey- 
ton, Clement Harvey and Harold Ketelbey, the excelent 
leader of the orchestra. The festival chorus was in full! 
muster, and sung heartily and well Herr Abbas, the 
clever young cellist, who is also leaving, bade his fare- 
well in some fine performances. Joseph Sainton is sa.l- 
ing at once to fulfil an engagement in South Amer.ca 
Since he has controlled the municipal music in Brighton i.e 
1as brought forward in person thirteen composers, 128 


ocalists, fi 


ty pianists, thirteen violinists and five vio- 
oncellists, most of whom are of considerable repute, aad 
many of great eminence rhis is, surely, a three years’ 
record for any conductor to be proud of and any town to 


be grateful for 


rR 
\ novel lecture-recital was given at the Imperial 
(ladies) Club, Hove, upon “Studies of British Song.” 


Miss A. ] 
with a few words about its author ably introduced the 


Keeton lucidly explained each composition, and 


characteristics of the various songs, which were most de- 
lightfuily rendered by a vocalist of unecexptional ability, 
Grainger Kert Marjorie Adam was at the piano, and 
The municipal orchestra and Jo- 
eph Saintons festival chorus produced an attractive set- 
ting of the Ingoldsby legend, “The Lay of St. Cuthbert,” 
from the pen of W. H Speer 


delightfully emphasized by Dr 


did excellent service 


lhe humor of the poem is 
Speer’s music, and the 
work, which was well received here, should travel the 
world round Other compositions which found accept- 
ance were Bertram Shapleigh’s four symphonic sketches, 
Gur Amir,” and Charles Maclean's orchestral suite, ‘“Ba- 
varian Fanny,” the points of which were of necessity de- 
noted in an annotated program. The two composers must 
have been gratified at the receptions tendered their works. 
FRANK Morr Harrison. 
HOUSTON MUSIC. 
Houston, Tex., June 1, 1911. 

Frank La Forge, the noted American accompanist, to- 
gether with Alice Sovereign, the noted contralto, were the 
ittractions offered by the Treble Clef Club for the last 

neert of the season, at the New Auditorium, and a fash- 
onable audience welcomed the club and director, Mrs. Cox. 
Laura Stevens Boone is the efficient accompanist for the 

orus and shared honors with the chorus for her capable 
work [he concert was very artistic as to choral and solo 
work lhe generous gift of Mrs. Robert Cox, the di- 
the club, which has created a great deal of in- 
terest, was the giving away of 2,000 tickets to the working 
women of Houston for this concert, thus giving those who 
tickets the opportunity to enjoy a splendid 
concert free of expense lhe great hall was not full, but 
it least 4,000 were present for the brilliant close of the sea 


rectress of 


cannot afford 


on for the Treble Clef Club 
nner 
Mamie Rouse, one of Houston’s most prominent pian- 
ists, with Mr Robert Cox, director of Treble Clef Club 


and voice teacher, sail in June for Europe. Miss Rouse 
will remain abroad until November 
eRe 


lhe final appearance for this year of the Houston Quartet 
ciety was at the Beach Auditorium 


RRe 


\n enormous chorus of the Galveston Quartet Society, 
Woman's Choral Club, Treble Clef Club and extra singers 
trom Galveston gave forth splendid volume and well con- 


trolled tone effects. A special train brought the visiting 
ngers from Galveston and after the concert a banquet 
was tendered them by the Houston musical clubs. Hon 
Charles 


Harris was toastmaster Beach Auditorium was 


packed to the doors for this occasion, which united so 


many interests, and hundreds were turned away Sam 





Swinford was selected from the Houston pianists as solo- 
ist for this occasion, and was applauded to the echo after 
his group. Marie Briscoe, violinist, was heard to a good 
advantage in her solo work and shared honors with Mr. 
Swinford. 
nere 
Hu Huffmaster has again been appointed director of the 
Choral Club as well as Houston Quartet Society, and the 
merging of the societies is strongly being urged. Mrs. 
Turner Williamson is again president, Mrs. William Abbey 
vice president. 
ene 
Edna McDonald, soprano, of Houston, was soloist for 
the last concert given this season by the Galveston Quartet 
Society, of Galveston. 
neuer 
lhe Girls’ Musical Club has disbanded for the season 
“after a most successful year. 
nnre 
(he May festival of Houston’s Musical Association will 
have the New York Symphony Orchestra with a quartet of 
singers, among them being Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Christine Miller, contralto, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 





RICHMOND FESTIVAL. 
Ricumonp, Ind., June 5, 1911 

Richmond has for several years supported an annual 
May festival and has entertained some of the foremost or- 
chestras and soloists on these occasions, but this year, after 
several seasons of preparation, the festival was given en- 
tirely by local musicians with the following exceptions: 
Luella Chilson-Ohrman, soprano; Jessie Lynde Hopkins, 
contralto; John B. Miller, tenor; Aurelle Borriss, baritone, 
and Leon Sampaix, pianist. 

Richmond has a population of 23,000, which fact is men- 
tioned in order to bring out the following points more 
prominently: Will Earhart has been in charge of the pub- 
lic school music in this city for a number of years, and to 
his energy is due the fact that the festival just closed was 
given by an adult chorus of 250 voices, a children’s chorus 
of 340 voices and the Richmond Orchestra of sixty-five 
pieces, all of Richmond and no players imported for the 
occasion. 

The choral numbers were “Requiem” (Verdi) and 
“Legend of Bregenz” (Bendall). The orchestral num- 
bers were overture, “Rienzi” (Wagner); suite, “Sigurd 
Jorsalfor” (Grieg); three dances from “Henry VIII” 
(German); march from “Tannhauser” (Wagner); sym- 
phony No. 1 in B flat (Schumann); overture, “Der 
Freischiitz” (Weber); “Marche Slav’ (Tschaikowsky), 
and overture, “Egmont” (Beethoven). In addition to these 
the orchestra supported the choral works in a manner 
highly commendable, and Mr. Earhart, who conducted all 
the performances, is now receiving well deserved praise 
for the successful results of his labor. 

Others prominent on the program were: Mrs. F. W. 
Krueger, soprano; Mrs. Will Earhart, contralto, and Eliza- 
beth Hasemeier, accompanist, the last three being also from 
Richmond. In summing up the Richmond May festival it 
appears that music in this locality is developing into a 
reality and its growth is insured. One other organization 
that deserves credit is the Commercial Club, under the 
G. R. E. 


auspices of which the festival was given. 





Goltermann Cello Quartet. 

The Goltermann Cello Quartet, something of a novelty, 
gave a concert in Sioux City on June 8. The four play- 
ers, M. W. Baldwin, Dr. Staada, Dr. Franchere and C. A. 
Hoyt, were assisted by Mrs. R. L. Knebel, soprano, and 
Albert Morgan, piano. The quartets played were “Re- 
ligioso” and nocturne, by Goltermann; “Abendgesang,” by 
Brecht; waltz from Volkman’s second serenade; andante 
cantabile, Tschaikowsky; “Souvenir de Curis,” Paque; 
“Pastorale,” Marx-Markus; “Wiegenlied,” Fitzhagen; 
serenade, Goltermann; romance, Goltermann, and adagio 
and fugue, by Marx-Markus. Each member of the quartet 
also played a solo number 





A man who lived over in Yuba 
Played the “Dead March from Saul” on a tuba. 
The neighbors agreed 


4 They liked it indeed, 
d But they'd like it far better in Cuba. 
° 


—Chicago Tribune. 


MUSICAL EVENTS IN ROME. 


Rome, Italy, May 25, 1911. 


After and during the concerts at the Augusteo there 
have been many piano vocal, harp, string quartet and 
duintet affairs given here. 

nRe 

A new hall adapted to chamber music was dedicated a 
few weeks ago. It is called Sala Verdi, and on the eve of 
the dedication a rumber of artists and musicians were 
invited to take part or to listen to music and some in- 
augural speeches, as well as to a nice buffet. 

eRe 

The first events of real importance were a Chopin cycle 
of four concerts given by the talented Roman pianist, 
Adriano Ariani, who was rewarded with enthusiastic ap- 
plause and praise. 

Rene 

At the Associated Press several concerts and lectures 
are being given. At the Augusteo there will be a cycle of 
French, German, Hungarian, Scandinavian, English and 
Russian orchestral concerts. The conductors will be De- 
bussy, Messager, Pierné, Mottl, Hans Richter, Nikisch, 
Sinding, Sibelius, Wood, Ronald and Safonoff. 

nRre 

The big organ at the Augusteo will be ready in Septem- 
ber; it is not known yet who will inaugurate it. 

ners 

Young Dante Alderighi gave his annual concert in the 
elegant concert room of the Excelsior Hotel, which was 
crowded with Rome’s best people. The little fellow went 
through his trying program successfully and was the re- 
cipient of many floral tributes and medals of merit. He 
is a pupil of Sgambati, who ought to be very proud of 
him. 

ners 

The magnificent monument to Victor Emanuel II will be 
inaugurated June 4 at 9 o'clock in the morning in the 
presence of the King and Queen. 

ners 

D’Annunzio’s “San Sebastiano” will probably be given 
at the Teatro Costanzi at the end of June. 

eRe 

Another cycle of concerts begins Sunday, June 4, with 
te Stephen Tempia Society. More hereafter. The con- 
ductor is Pachner. 

eRe 

The first performance of “Falstaff” was a complete suc- 
cess. All the artists were well suited to their parts and 
the orchestra under Toscanini was a revelation; such tints, 
such shading, such interpretation had not been heard since 
the season began. 

nere 


At Santa Cecilia the annual examinations are beginning. 
Of course, the vocal classes are far behind the instru- 
mental. 

nee 


lt is rumored that over 700,000 tickets at special rates 
have been issued for American travelers who wish to visit 
the exposition. D.-P. 





BEAUMONT MUSICAL NEWS. 
Beaumont, Tex., June 1, 1911. 

The closing recital given by Katherine Lively and her 
Beaumont pupils was attended by an audience that taxed 
the Woman’s Club House capacity, and flowers in abun- 
dance were showered on the musicians. Those who ap- 
peared on the program were Nannie Dunlap, Eline Stew- 
art, Ruth Cruse, Florence Fletcher, Sarah Keith, May 
Fitzgerald, Alice Kiber, Mabel Jackson, of Houston; Ethel 
Penmann, Marie Bridewell, Lonetta Weiss, Loretto Lap- 
pington, Hallie Greer and Mary Greer, Elizabeth Putnam, 
Laura Stevens Boone, of Liberty; El-hu Smith and Mary 
Autrey Greer. After the program dancing was enjoyed for 
an hour. 

Rene 


Those who will accompany Katherine Lively to continue 
study with her during the summer will be Mary Autrey 
Greer, Lonetta Weiss, Loretto Lappington and Elizabeth 
Putnam. 


Ree 


Mary Autrey Greer, one of Beaumont’s foremost pianists, 
attended the Confederate Reunion at Little Rock, Ark., 
where she was sponsor for Dick Dowling Camp. 
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Reminiscences of the Leipsic Conservatory 
During the Years 1859-1861. 


Being Personal Recollections of Eduard Grieg, Sir Arthur Sullivan. August Wilhelmj, Carl Rosa, S. B. 
Mills, Dudley Buck, Henry Schradieck, E. Dannreuther, the Barnetts and Walter Bache. 





BY ALBERT PAYNE. 








[Evrror’s Nore.—This article, written especial'y for Tue Mustcat 
Courter, is of unusual interest because the author, Albert Payne, 
was a fellow student of all the celebrities mentioned above, and 


such he came in close contact with them. Mr. Payne was originally 
a violinist, having been a pupil of Ferdinand David, of the Leipsic 
Conservatory, but he later succeeded his father i: the publishing 
business in Leipsic. The celebrated pocket editions known as 
“Payne’s Miniature Scores” were originated and put upon the mar 
ket by Mr. Payne in 1886. What he says of the student days ot 
the men who later became so famous will interest all lovers of 
music. ] 

In 1859 there probably were very few towns of the size 
of Leipsic as well known all over the world as that com- 
paratively small place, principally owing to its celebrity as 
a musical center, where the great musical masters, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Moscheles, Hauptmann, David 
and others, had spent the greater part of their lives and 
produced the larger part of their masterpieces. Although 
many good music schools have sprung up all over the 
globe since then, Leipsic still attracts a comparatively very 
arge proportion of the Americans, English, Australians, 
etc., who come to Europe to study music. 

When I left the Cons:rvatorium in 1861 there were about 
eighty-five pupils and fourteen masters; now there are 





THE HALL OF THE O!D LEIPSIC GEWANDHAUS, 
In which Felix Mendelssohn used to conduct and in which the 
-pupils of the conservatory played at the Puble Priifungen 


over 500 pupils (at least half of whom are Americans and 
English) and over forty masters, and in lieu of the old 
building in the court of the ancient Gewandhaus (the 
gloomy appearance of which may have damped the en- 
thusiasm considerably of many a foreigner on his first ar- 
rival) there is a splendid edifice near the new Concert 
Haus with a large hall, good organ and all modern ar- 
rangements. However, notwithstanding the large increase 
in the number of pupils (in consequence of the extension 
f tuition to the wind instruments, which were formerly 
excluded), I am inclined to think that at no time were 
there so many talented students as during the years 1853 
to 61. Of these I will only mention those probably best 


known in America, such as Carl Rosa, August Wi!helmj, 
S. B. Mills, E. Dannreuther, the Barnetts, Dudley Buck, 
Schradieck, Grieg, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Madeline Schiller, 
Walter Bache. There were many others who have since 
takén leading positions in Germany, but as they probably 
are little known in America they would be of small inter- 
est in this article. 

Arthur Sullivan went to Leipsic with the distinction 
attaching to the first holder of the Mendelssohn scholar- 
ship and was recognized at once as a very gifted pupil, 
but the majority of students being either violin or piano 
players, and Sullivan’s piano playing not representing his 
strong point, his talents were acknowledged more readily 
by the masters than by the pupils. When his overture to 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest” was done at the public “Priifung”’ 
shortly before his departure for home, it was recognized 
at once that the young Englishman possessed the making 
of a first class musician, although of course no one could 
foresee to what eminence he would attain ultimately, nor 
in which line his success would be achieved. Among Eng- 
lish professional musicians there are, I believe, many still 
inclined to look down upon Sullivan for having prostituted 
his talents for the sake of gain by writing operettas. That 


is a great mistake. Invariably to see the humorous side 
of everything was his nature. And it would most assur- 
edly have been a most grievous mistake on his part if he 
had tried to force himself to write grave, classical music, 
symphonies, string quartets, etc., instead of such master 
pieces, in their way, as “The Mikado,” “Patience,” “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” etc., simply from a desire to pose as 
a serious, classical composer. 

At seventeen, when he came to Leipsic, Sullivan already 
was a complete man of the world, equally at home in the 
company of a prince or a beggar, with a very marked pref- 
erence for the former, a weakness which in after years 
was somewhat extravagantly developed. He was always 
pleasant, amiable, full of humorous anecdotes, gifted with 
an excellent memory, both musically and in other directions 
His overture to the “Tempest,” written during the time 
when he was studying with Carl Reinecke, was an excel- 
lent work, but, as is frequently the case in compositions 
written by persons who have only a limited practical 
knowledge of the technic of violin playing, there was a 
somewhat awkward passage in the first violins which I, as 
one of the fiddlers in the conservatory orchestra, com- 
plained of. When leaving Leipsic I asked Sullivan to write 
something in my album, and here it ts: 

(The passage in question.) 

Study the above, my dear Payne, night and day bot) with your 
fingers and your mind; it will improve your execution and assist 
greatly in forming your taste. True excellence in the a:t is only 
to be attained by the earnest study of classical works—as those ot 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart and 

Leipsic, August, 1860 ArtTHUR S. SULLIVAN, 
which is sufficient evidence of his humorous way of seeing 
things, even at his own expense. 

Carl Rose, or, as he was better known in America, 
“Rosa,” came to the “Con.,” I think, in 1860, together 
with Henry Schradieck, who now is in New York, one of 
the few remaining of my colleagues of that time. Both 
were Hamburgers and had already appeared in public as 
“infant prodigies,” Rosa more especially in England and 
Scotland, and both took rank immediately as pupils of 
great promise, Schradieck as a soloist and Rose more 
especially as a good, musical violinist. He very soon took 
the lead in quartet playing, ensemble playing, etc. 

Even at that time Rosa’s character was very strongly 
exhibited. He had excellent judgment, both in musical 
and other matters, combined with decision and the art of 
“taking pains,” qualities which no doubt were the secret of 
his later success, both as a conductor and as a man of 
business. Schradieck was the more brilliant solo player 
and attained a great and well deserved success by his per- 
formance of the last two movements of the Mendelssohn 
concerto at the public “Priifung,” Rosa playing Spohr's 
“Gesangsszene” and Bach’s “Ciaconna.” For a pupil to be 
allowed to play this latter was, at this time, looked upon as 
a special concession, whereas now it appears to be the rule 
that every new infant prodigy must necessarily include it 
in his or her program, 

When August Wilhelmj came to the “Con.,” if I remem 
ber rightly, introduced by a letter from Liszt, there was 
considerable excitement among the fiddlers, for such tech- 
nic had, until then, not been heard from a pupil He 
played the “Hungarian Variations” by Ernst in the so 
called “Aufnahme” Priifung, showing that, as far as mere 
technic went, he was considerably ahead of both Drey- 
schook and David who were to be his instructors. David 
immediately took a great fancy to him, probably on account 
of his pronounced talent for technic, which was David's 
weak point, and he afterward resided at David’s house 
and, subsequently married a niece of David’s wife who 
was a nobleman’s daughter from the Baltic Provinces. 
In the public “Priifung” Wilhelmj played Joachim’s “Hun- 
garian” concerto (first movement) and, as the perform- 
ance of a pupil it was astounding, but as I had heard it 
shortly before from Joachim himself (when it was in 
suanuscript), I was sorely disappointed. The poetry and 
pathos of the composition were gone completely which, to 
some extent may be attributable to David’s teaching, who 
I fancy ceuld not enter into the spirit of the work 

The Barnetts were an interesting family, consisting of 
Rosamond, Clara and Domenico (the children of John 
Barnett, the composer of the well known opera “The 


Mountain Sylph”), and their cousin, John Francis Barnett, 
composer of “The Ancient Mariner,” who for many years 
has occupied a leading position in the musical world of 
London. Rosamond (now the wife of the well known 
novelist Francillon) and Clara Barnett were pianists, the 
latter excelling more especially in technic, but they after 
ward went to Milan and developed into singers, where | 
saw them in 1862. 

Madeline Schiller was an exceptionally brilliant pupil 
whose specialty was Chopin, and she played his works 
excellently 

E. Dannreuther and Dudley Buck, both especial friends 
cf mine, were quiet, hard working pupils and Buck was 
one of the favorites of the “Altmeister” Moritz Haupt- 
mann, who held the same position that the great Bach 
bad held, as cantor at the Thomaskirche 

One day there arrived at the “Con.” a small, fair, deli- 
cate looking youth from Norway who went in for piano 
playing and composition. He was very retiring and un 
assuming and although he was acknowledged speedily as 
a talent of promise, no one would at that time have fore 
seen in him the afterward celebrated Norwegian com 


poser, Eduard Grieg I remember taking a trip with him 





AN OLD PRINT OF THE MARKET PLACE AT LEIPSIC¢ 


and Dudley Buck to the Saxon Switzerland, and, looking 
back upon these men after fifty years, it is strange how 
their respective characteristics and peculiarities stand out 
in relief. Buck, the cool, self reliant Yankee, full of 
health, strength and life, quite clear about his plans, Grieg 
on the other hand, sma!l, delicate, undecided, shy, and in 
a mild way apparently dissatisfied with things in general 
and himself in particular. His compositions, however 
even then were full of strength and originality I met 
him at a concert about fifteen or twenty years ago and 
the first thing he said after recognizing me, was, “Let me 


Strange to say he was the 


see, you must be forty-five! 
only one of Carl Reinecke’s many pupils of whom the 
latter had reason to complain Grieg had written an 
article, so Reinecke told me some years ago, about his 
former tutor that was so ill-judged and aggressive that 
Reinecke’s family kept ‘t out of his sight for as long 
time as they could. The characters of the two men were 
diametrically opposed, and it was to be foreseen that they 
would not agree 

Some time in, I think, 1859, S. B. Mills came to the 
“Con.’ 
young man, always well groomed, and even at that time 


He was in those days a remarkably handsome 


held high rank as a pianist. His mind seemed to be di 
vided between the technic of piano playing and the dates 
of English battles, for which he had a most extraordinary 
memory. I remember one Friday evening, some pupil, 
whose name I do not remember, played the Mendelssohn 
C minor trio but for some reason or other only the first 
two movements, and as Jenny Lind was present, it was of 
course considered that the whole work should be done, 
and Mills, who was among the audience (consisting of the 
masters and pupils only), was asked whether he would 
undertake to play the two last movements, which he, with 
out preparation or rehearsal, immediate'y did, and the 
scherzo in such a tempo that there was a burst of ap 
plause which, in those remote days, was not allowed! 
Sydney Smith, the composer of many fantasias, tran 
scriptions, etc., and the originator of the piano “Recitals” 
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most uncompromising type. 


English tenacity he succeeded 
running for Dr. Richter and others, 
poor Bache for in popularizing 


since 1861, been many Leipsic 
celebrity, such as Cowen, Perabo, 
Max Reger, Weingartner, etc., 


» there so many incipient celebrities 


and his or her parents under 
guarantee, to supply the pupil with 
Only those were admitted who 


anybody is admitted, provided he 
hat this is the right plan, consid 
d circumstances, but I question whether 
art. Schools of music all over 
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but mainly as a cello player, an instrument which, 


i 


the Western part of Amer 


very soon devoted his time to” Mancinelli: 


“Ouverture romantica,” 


Oe ee a 














NEAPOLITAN MUSIC. 


Napves, Italy, May 25, 1911. 


Last Sunday, a large audience assembled at the Polite- 
ama Giacosa to hear the orchestra of the Martucci Society 
in the following interesting program directed by Maestro 


Mancinelli; andante 


Leipsic he entered the United for orchestra and solo violoncello, Martucci; seventh sym- 
and now is teaching in San phony, Beethoven; scherzo from “Venetian Scenes,” Man- 


letter from him recently, after  cinelli; prelude (“Parsifal”), and “Arrival of the Ship” 


(“Tristan”). The Martucci 
my especial friends was Walter Bache, the poem, polished and characteristic of the eminent composer, 
apostle, who has done a great was given its initial public performance and was, perhaps, 
popularize his master’s (Liszt’s) the most applauded of the numbers. 
* was not an exceptionally brilliant tyre” and scherzo, heard for the first time in Naples, were 
musical, and one of the best accom 


was one of Liszt's numerous 


in London was, I believe, a 


andante, an exquisite tone 


Mancinelli’s “Ouver- 


also received with favor, especially the “ouverture,” which 

in contact with, When he came was a robust and stirring work. 

an enthusiastic admirer of the Italians, was given a noble interpretation. 
eRe 

‘ Many musicians throughout the world mourn the recent 

ged completely and for the last fifteen or death of the venerable singing master, Maestro Vidal, of 

twenty years before his death he was a Liszt and Wagner yjjjan 


The Beethoven symphony 


rhe aged instructor numbered among his pupils 
For several some of the best trained artists upon the Italian operatic 
Stage. nee 

[wo Americans are singing during the spring season at 
the Mercadante. Heléne Irwin, a gifted dramatic soprano, 


recently sang Santuzza with success, and Lillian Blackburn, 


“Thais.” 


record 


Bach fugue, the “Sonata 


sional musicians. All that is 


life is the Parisian success 
‘San Sebastiano,” 


half finished musicians by the 
ever has given to the world 


and Carlo Golisciani, cellist. 
nre 

The Italian pianist, Adriano Ariani, will give a recital 

Thursday at the Politeama. 


a contralto, has been heard as the Princess in “Adriana.” 

Che bill for the current week embraces 
eRe 

Monday, a benefit concert was given at*the Sala Mad- 

one time as during the period qaloni for a local charity by the gifted sisters Gubitosi, 

disjointed lines which I have set down pianist and violinist, assisted’ by Giuseppe Godono, tenor, 


“Traviata” and 


His program will include a 


Appassionata,” the Schumann 
‘Carnevale,” a Chopin group and a Liszt rhapsody. 
nme 

The subject of the hour in Italian literary and artistic 
of D‘Annunzio’s latest work, 
The daily journals devoted pages to the 
recent premiére and the merits of the work. One reports 
that the incidental music of Debussy is the most beautiful 
music which the French composer has so far written. 


the great men turned out by 


Gemma Bellincioni is making a farewell tournée of the 
principal Italian cities in perhaps the two greatest roles of 


her repertory, Violetta and Salome. In a recent interview 
must envy England’s royal she stated that in the fall she will abandon the operatic 
vast amount of space devoted stage to devote herself to teaching and will doubtless estab- 


lish her school in Berlin. 


For the past thirty years, Bel- 
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lincioni Las been one of the most conspicuous artists on the 
operatic stage and the story of her career from her first 
appearances as an unimportant member of a third rate 
company at the Teatro Nuova in Naples, her continued 
struggles and many misfortunes to her final triumphs 
would fill a most interesting volume. Only the shreds of 
her once beautiful yoice now remain and during the past 
few years, she has relied solely upon her wonderful art and 
subtle acting to move her hearers. Bellincioni wishes to 
make her “addio” in Rome, where she was first recognized 
as a celebrity and where she is still a favorite. 
RRR 
Maestro Carlo Sebastiani, accompanied by his talented 
young daughter, Bianca, left Naples Saturday for a few 
weeks’ visit to London and Paris. The little wonder child 
Jianca, who with her singing has moved to tears such 
men as Martucci, Mugnone, Battistini and Caruso, and 
who is the subject of a recent poem from the pen of a 
famous Italian poet, will shortly make her debut in con- 
cert, and her countless friends await great things from the 
little diva. Bianca in appearance bears a striking resem- 
blance to early pictures of Adelina Patti, and I believe she 
will follow in the footsteps of that illustrious singer. She 
has a large concert repertory of the standard coloratura 
airs and her perfect style, musicianship and astounding 
virtuosity are at times positively uncanny in a child of 
but ten years. I have heard her time and time again and 
she is always the perfect little artist, always singing with 
an exquisite natural taste and self confidence. 
nee 
Catania, the birthplace of Bellini, is celebrating the com- 
poser’s one hundredth anniversary with a season of opera. 
“Norma,” “La Sonnambula” and “I Puritani” are to be 
given. The good people of Catania are almost fanatically 
loyal to the memory of Bellini and in every carnival season 
at least two of the composer's operas are given. Maestro 
Mancinelli will direct the present season and in the com- 
pany are several well known artists. 
nee 
A beautiful new opera hcuse is now in course of erec- 
tion in the picturesque city of Empoli in Tuscany. The 
eminent baritone, Titta. Ruffo, has accepted an invitation 
from the city council to dedicate the theater in the autumn 
with a performance of “Hamlet.” The theater will bear the 
name “Teatro Titta Ruffo.” 
RnRe 
A gifted young musician, Alfredo Morelli, comes from 
Santa Cecilia, Rome, next Sunday to direct the orchestra 
of the Martucci Society in a program embracing Guirand’s 
“Chasse fantastique,” poema_ sinfonico, Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” suite, “Danse Sacrée” and “Danse Proiane” of De- 
bussy for orchestra and piano, Strauss’ “Macbeth,” and the 
Grieg concerto, op. 16. Ariani is to be the pianist. 
CiaubE ReppisH, 
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By ARNE OLDBERG 


For Piano and Orchestra. 
Arranged for 2 Pianos (in Score) 
(The orchestra accompaniment arranged as a sec- 
ond piano) 


Net $3.00 


This Concerto, written by an American musician 
of distinctive talent (whose brilliant pianoforte 
Sonata was played at Carnegie Hall this January 
by Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler) will undoubt- 
edly prove a valuable addition to the small list of 
the really worthy present-day Piano Concertos. 
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Hat Hot Hanover Square, W., } 
LON N, England, Jun igi! 

that Madame Tetrazzini elects to 
peratic season’s regime, Rosina in 
Sivig (Rossini) ranks supreme In 
( pear to better advantage vocally or 
y Given at Covent Garden for the first time 
\ d ag June 5, under Campanini, 
these two performances of 





rETRAZZINI 


t I I I New York 
delightful work must remain among those of the 
ter heard this season at Covent Garden In 
Madame Tetrazzini sang (at both per 
t polonaise from “Mignon,” and the applause 
reat | insistent that on both occasions she gave 
Rose Summer.’ Marcoux in his inimitable 
| Malat 1 as Bartolo, Madame Beérat as 
\“\ ‘ ilways, excellent | xcept for the tenor 
ft Count d’Almaviva, taken by Signor Armanini 


who was not of the requisite grand opera standard, and 
who gave a characterization that was amateurish to a de- 
gree, the cast was admirable and the ensemble brilliant in 
every detail. The balance of this week’s bill will be given 
“La Aida,” “Samson et Da- 
and the first performance this season of Gounod's 
Juliette,” with Melba. 
nme 
At her Queen’s Hall concert, May 31, Elena Gerhardt, 
with Arthur Nikisch at the piano, presented the following 


to repetitions of Traviata,” “ 
lila,” 


“Romeo et 


program: 

Se CNS cc cue av As Cetsenesgershes covenveses Schubert 
PROM OTINOEROR: 6c ca Foc ccnc ct center cecccngssaccasesceges’ Schubert 
Sehlafiied (Ee mahnt der Wald)... .ccccccccsessccrsevess Schubert 


.. Schubert 
. Schubert 


Auf dem Wasser 
Du bist die Ruh 


Sb TORMER, ccccecucsase 


MEE  So.cdse Chose awie¥n’ . Schubert 
Six Pinsmesivder Pr eee Cee aE OL Teer ee ee ee ee Brahms 
re OSs sos sik ee bel she enebess Sep ken eheen's Grieg 
Mit einer Wasserlilie ....... .. Grieg 
Ein Schwan Grieg 
EN, 5A Silk gC Gok banal der ae o8VKs aN ee S toda ah aera rns curr Grieg 
Peoumr Gurch dle Dimmerang «is. ccccccdeccccccvodeccesten Strauss 
Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten vubee ven oc eeeeeeee 
Wiegenlied : .. Strauss 
NE SONNE 55500 sch 00.0 eek egdo rhe ukes Wolf 
ST: SE ccc oth eud dea daw ene een nesadeeeusamene .- Wolf 


Neue Liebe 

rhe Miss Gerhart’s art is founded on mag- 
nificent breath control, a control that enables of every lyric 
phrase being carried to its own inherent conclusion with- 
out a break. Nothing could better demonstrate this par- 
ticular phase of the singer’s command of resources than 
singing of the Bungert “Ich hab Kleiner Lied 
erdacht,” with its final sentence, “Mein Lied von der Her- 
zenskonigin Heut sang es die schéne Mullerin, 


technic of 


the ein 
Sanzleise,” 
sung in one lyric phrase and with a consummate steadiness 
of tone and an absolute pitch, which was given as an en- 
number at the the above exacting program. 
But it is a characteristic of the Gerhardt style that she is 
in the closing 
With her, 
not a question of a preparatory group, an excellent mid- 


core close of 


as in the opening num- 
program construction is 


always as effective 
bers of her program. 


dle group, and then a frittering away of forces in a clos- 
ing group of mixed mediocrities, but on the contrary the 
established, in taste, 
lemperamentally Gerhardt 
In her interpre- 


perfect trilogy form of program is 


contrast, balance and climax 


is the ideal interpreter of German song. 


tations there is always the art of the finished singer and 


ever the spirit of the pure Teutonic song genre. Accom- 


panied by Mr. Nikisch, she will give her last song recital 
f the season, June 13. 
nme 
Che four London violin recitals given by Albert Spal- 


ding this season have demonstrated the complete mastery 
this young artist has acquired over the technical difficulties 
the of his 
music as an 


cultured point of view 
art At 
brought forward the seldom heard fantasia for violin and 
Schubert (op. 159). extremely difficult 
work has not been heard in London in many years, a fact 
Mr. 


Hall, 


f violin playing, and 


conception of his last concert he 


piano by This 


violin connoisseurs have been commenting on since 


Spalding’s magnificent interpretation at Bechstein 


June 1, with Conraad Bos, pianist. It takes about thirty- 
seven minutes for its delineation, and during that time 
there is not a moment of dull writing, nor was there a 


moment but what carried conviction and charm in the en- 
works of the two above artists. Fol- 
lowing the Schubert work the Mozart concerto in 
D, No. 4, a work peculiarly fitted for interpretation by the 
An- 


other number on the program, seldom heard in the concert 


semble mentioned 


came 
affinity of delicacy and finesse in Mr. Spalding’s art. 


room, was the six Hungarian dances by Brahms-Joachim, 


which were given with splendid virtuosity by the artist. A 


romance of much attractiveness by Henri Oswald and the 
Wieniawski polonaise in D completed the list. 


eRe 
Augusta Cottlow has just returned to London from 
3ockenheim, Germany, where she was called to make 
twenty records for the new reproduction clavier, the 


“Duca.” Miss Cottlow, accompanied by her mother, has 
been invited to spend a fortnight with Sir John and Lady 
Shelly at their lovely home in Abesford, Hants, England. 
Miss Cottlow has been filling many private engagements 
since her return to London, and she has arranged for a 
recital at Steinway Hall the first week in July. 
eps 

At Paulo Gruppe’s second recital at Bechstein Hall, June 
I, the young artist again displayed his mature gifts in a 
program opening with Locatelli’s sonata, containing in its 
middle section the Schumann concerto, the Bach chaconne 


for cello alone, “Sicilienne’” by Fauré and rondo by 
Dvorak, and closing with a group by Popper and “Am 
Springbrunnen” by Davidoff. Among the younger cellists 


Mr. Gruppe stands pre-eminent in his ability to impart the 
authoritative note to his interpretations. And in the Schu- 
mann work particularly is this sense of decisiveness of 
character a first essential in a correct reading. Not one 
of the most grateful of compositions, there is, however, 
diffused among its many pages of technical difficulties the 
Schumann lyricism, with which element of the work 
Gruppe was in absolute harmony making it the char- 


true 
Mr 





PAULO GRUPPE. 


acteristic motive in his reading of the three movements, 
thereby giving color and fervor to the entire work. ‘The 
program in its entirety illustrated the young artist’s ab 
solute poise and technical efficiency his future ap- 


pearances in London will be looked forward to with much 


and 


expectancy. 
neree 
In calling attention to the varying causes leading to the 
serious financial conditicn of the Halle Orchestra of Man- 
chester, the treasurer, E. J. Broadfield, said: “Money 
lost whenever Strauss was performed, and £83 ($415) was 
lost on the production of Mr. Bantock’s new instalment 


was 
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of ‘Omar Khayam.’ Then, with regard to Bach, to whom 
Dr. Richter was so devoted, and whose ‘Christmas Ora- 
torio’ he had long been urged to produce protest 
against the supposed slavish devotion to Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah,’ was performed at the Christmas concert with a loss 
of more than £75 ($375). In these estimates he did not 
include the cost of the extra rehearsals. As 
ting them into box office secrets, he might add that twelve 
months prior to this “The Messiah’ had yielded a profit of 
£116 ($580). The treasurers reported that there had been 
a loss on the year’s working of £1,066 ($5,330), and that 
there was a debit balance of £1,348 ($6,740) at the bank. 
It is officially announced that the musicians who are to 
conduct the Halle concerts at Manchester next season in 
place of Dr. Richter are the following: Herr Balling; Herr 
Schalk, of Vienna; Herr Muller-Reuter, of Crefeld; Herr 
of Berlin; Herr Gabrilovich, of Munich; Sir Fred- 
Sir Henry J. Wood, Bantock, 
Thomas Ronald.” 


as a 


he was let- 


ried, 


erick Bridge, Granville and 
Landon 


RRR 


An event of more than passing interest in musical cir- 


possibly Jeecham and 


cles was the orchestra] concert given by Gustav Havemann 
it Queen’s Hall June 6, on which occasion he played for 
the first time in England the concertsttck Max 
Bruch and the Max Reger chaconne for violin alone. The 
Bruch work, interesting in its melodic vein and brilliant or- 
chestration, is, however, the point, 
not of the same engrossing charm as its predecessors, espe- 
cially the early G minor concerto, Written in two move- 
ments—allegro appassionato and adagio, ma non troppo 
lento—this new concertstiick is, in fact,-of the concerto 
form minus a final movement. It was interpreted by Mr 
Havemann with skill and finish. He is a violinist whose 
tone is of a light, rather colorless, character, but his school- 
ing has evidently been of the best and ‘his musicianship 
rightly developed. That this latest composition by Max 
Bruch will take rank with the great compositions for the 
violin is doubtful, 
awaited with interest. 
Symphony 


new by 


from violinistic view 


though a second hearing will be 
Lennox Clayton conducted the New 
Orchestra in accompaniments Mr 
Havemann, and in some orchestral numbers, including the 
seventh symphony (Beethoven). 
ere 

$ quintet for piano, violin, cello, 
received a 
concerts, May 25, when it was interpreted with 
much finish by Mrs. Meredith at the piano; Mr. Zachare- 
witsch, violinist; Emil Krall, cellist; flautist, 
ind Haydn Draper, clarinetist. Other interesting numbers 
he: eard on 1 on this sam same occasion _were Mr. 


the for 


flute 
hearing at the Zachare- 


Margaret Meredith’ 


and clarinet, second 


witsch 
Miss Penville, 


two violin soli by 
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Zacharewitsch, “Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns, and 


the Corelli 
f songs by 
Fromm. Mr 
certs to a close in the early part of July, when in all prob- 
the program will contain Mrs. Meredith's 
“Rhapsodie Symphonique” for violin and piano. 


“La Folia,” played with excellent taste; a group 
Ivor Foster, and several piano soli by Marie 
Zacharewitsch will bring his series of con 


iLility final 


ere 
\ recital of Augusta Zuckerman’s compositions was 
given at the home of Mrs. Frank Heiden Heimer, last 
mcnth, which called forth many words of praise for the 


The program contained several groups 
sung by Mrs. Heimer and Wright 
two numbers for cello, played by Paulo Gruppe, 


young composer. 
which 


yt songs, 


were 
Symons; 
ind several piano soli delivered by the young composer 
pianist, whose accomplishments as a composer bids fair to 
rival her established reputation as one of the most talented 


of the younger professional pianists 


eRe 


So much has been written about the art of Kitty Cheat 


ham and the great charm she exerts over the child mind 
through the sincerity of her work, that there is nothing 
left to be recorded except that at her recent London re 
cital, given at the Little Theater, the distinguished audi- 
ence numbered nearly as many grown ups as little folk. 
For Miss Cheatham is no stranger to London, where she 


has told her stories on many previous occasions to private 
from royalty down to charity 
of 
an appeal to the matured 
It was interesting to 
note many professional people in attendance. Mary Moore 
and Yvette Guilkert, 
to whom Miss Cheatham has been compared in the great 
of work, 
throughout 


as well as public audiences, 


and the naive and artless charm her work 


never to 
mind as to the 


children, 
make 
critical child mind. 


fails as 


strong 


and Irene Vanburgh occupied boxes, 
her occupied a front stall seat and re- 
Miss Cheatham 
notable London 


hnesse 


mained the entire program. 


has been entertained this season by many 


hostesses; both the Countess of Darnly and Lady Biggs, 
wife of Sir Arthur Bigge, secretary to the King, have 
given luncheons in her honor. Miss Cheatham will give 
a second matinee program this month. 
nee 

The Three Arts Club bids fair to becoming an estab 
lished institution in Londen’s student life. The managing 
committee has heen fortunate in obtaining a forty years’ 
lease of admirable club premises at 19a Marylebone Road, 


which will be shortly ready for occupancy. Through the 
generosity of George Alexander a special matinee was 
held at the St. James’ Theater last month whereby a con 
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siderable sum was realized, appreciably reducing outstand- 


ing debts. As the prospectus reads: 
to the club, 


minimum sum of 


size and accommodation of this 


£3,500 will now be required for alterations, 


Owing increased 
fur 
£1,500 has already been 


fail to be self 


nishing and initial expenses, of which about 


raised. When once started, the club cannot sup- 


porting 
The objects of the club 
residential club 


are: To provide a reasonable 


for women workers in the three arts of 
music, art and drama 
rant for daily use of 
guard girls unused t 


branch the 


To establish a good, cheap restau 


non-residential members. To safe 
London life. 
Provincial 
The president of the club is H. H 
Schleswig-Holstein. 
is as follows: 


lo be the parent of 
and Continental 
Princess Marie 


clubs in various 
cities. 
Louise of The managing committee 


Lena Ashwell (chairman), Eva Moore (vice 
Mrs. Dillwyn Parrish, Mrs. Edward Compton, 
Pocock (superintendent), Miss C. de C. Par 
(honorary rhe associat 
members are: H. Bemberg, Bourchier, 
Lillian Braithwaite, F Butt, 
W. Clark, Davies, Gerald 
du Elliott, H. V 
Esmond, Ossip Gabrilo 
Ethe! Irv 
Kreisler, 


chairman ), 
Miss H, F 
rish secretary and treasurer) 
Esq., Arthur 


Brough, 


Esq., 
anny Clara Charles 
Esq., Constance Collier, 
Maurier, Esq., Elliott, 
Esq., J. Forbes-Robertson, 
Mark Hambourg, Esq., Sir 
Kendal, Kirkby 
Professor Leschetizky, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Harrington 
Mann, Esq., Cyril Maude, Esq., Madame Melba, Evelyn 
Millard, Eva Moore, William Nicholson, Louis N 
Parker, Esq., Charles Ricketts, Esq.. Hugh G. Riviere. 
Esq., Mrs. Jopling Rowe, Charles Shannon, Esq., G. Ber 
Shaw, Esq., Otho Stuart, Alfred Sutro, Esq., 
Marie Tempest, Ellen Terry, Sir Herbert Lady Tree, 
Violet Vanbrugh. The Arts Club 
absolutely non-sectarian, non-political and inter 

All donations 


Fanny 
Gertrude Maxine 
Esq., 
John Hare, 
-Lunn, Fritz 


witsch, 


ing, Mrs. Madame 


Esq., 


nard Esq., 
Tree, 
Irene Vanbrugh, Three 
will be 
national and subscriptions should be 
Miss C. de C. Parrish, 12 Cado 
S. W. 

nenre 


program 


sent 
to the honorary secretary, 
gan Gardens, London, 


An interesting recital that of the five 
Seethoven sonatas for cel'o and piano given by Godowsky 
and Gerardy at Hall in May 
received by the audience 
zene 
The fourth of the 


ciety held in London from May 


was 


Sechstein Joth artists were 


warmly 


Musical So 
29 to June 3, inclusive, can 


congress International 
hardly be said to have been representative in the general 
character of its program construction of the best in Eng- 


lish creative art, particularly of the present period. One 
various branches of English 
of the 


song literature; 


seriously question if the 
art, such those 


may 


musical as orchestra, choral, 


operatic, chamber music, the solo works 


for piano, violin, cello, etc, were unbiasedly represented 


ccording to unprejudiced English musical opinion. Lee- 


tures on the archaic, didactic, historic and scientific were 
de‘ivered by various distinguished members of the society 
and England’s musical past came in for a goodly share of 
attention in that respect. But the big and stirring question 
in England’s musical life is of the present, it is that re 
garding her status of today, and if through the communal 
interests of a society like the International Musical Society 
her real place in contemporary musical life might be bette: 
established, than through usual, 
the 


more thorough dissemination of an acknowledged standard 


ordinary 
the 


haphazard 


methods, then so much better for quicker and 


But that the congress of 1911 helped to further this end 
Not that there no excellent com 


the of 
to the British composer erred not so much by commis- 


may be questioned. were 


positions programmed, administration musical jus- 
tice 
sion as by omission, due no doubt to the great difficulty in 


deciding the momentous questions as to what’s what and 
who is really who in contemporary musical art 
a RnR 
The first concert in the week’s schedule was an historical 
week 
special services were held 


Westminster Catholic 


chamber music concert, and later in the there was a 
second concert of the same order; 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral and at the 
Cathedral, and a choral,concert, a military band concert, 
and two orchestral concerts made up the complete musical 
Of the orchestral concerts the program of the 
the 


Elgar 


program. 
greater interest in its sum total; 
the the 
3oth programs were composed entirely 
compositions Sir 
by the 


first one was of the 
great of 
Second Symphony. 

of Britésh 
variations, 


attraction second program was 


Hubert Parry's symphonic 


conducted composer which graced the 


first program was the chef d’ceuvre of the list. Its bril 
liant, attractive and dignified style of orchestration repre 
sents the composer in a most happy mood. Most of th 


other compositions listed have been heard on regular pro 
grams and do not call for further reference 


EvetyN KAESMANN 


Patriotic Music. 
I love to hear the singing bird 
The lark, the 
rhe nightingale with joy is heard 


thrush, | dote on e 


Likewise the loon upon the beach; 
Yet, of I love the best 
Within the pocket of my vest 

To hear the double-eagle screech 


them all, 
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Madaine Nordica’s appearance here at the Royal Opera 
on Monday evening was one of the most brilliant musical 
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musical season that 
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performances on the different stages. The auditorium of 


the Royal Opera House presented a brilliant appearance on 
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Monday. Madame Nordica came here to sing the part of 
Isolde at the special request of Prince Henry and Berlin 
court society turned out in full to greet the famous diva. 
Ihe American Ambassador, Dr. Hill, and all of the prom- 
inent members of the American colony were, of course, 
present. To me personally it was of the greatest interest 
to hear Lillian Nordica as Isolde on the stage where I 
have heard so many celebrated German singers essay this 
role. It was a memorable performance. Madame Nor- 
dica has studied deeply into the psychological aspects of the 
part and her delineation of it was noteworthy for beauty, 
clearness and refinement of tone production, for remark- 
able distinctness of enunciation, for truth of conception and 
for thrilling dramatic display, always tempered, however, 
by refined and artistic taste. The American’s interpreta- 
tion of the role differed very materially from that of the 
best known German Isoldes. Here in Germany the idea 
universally prevails that volume of tone is the great essen- 
tial in singing the great Wagnerian roles, so it happens that 
you hear Isoldes who, if they yell at the top of their voices 
throughout the performance, think that they have ex- 
hausted the resources of the part. We had a striking illus- 
tration of this method in Madame Nordica’s partner, 
Griining, who sang fortissimo throughout the evening. It 
needed just such a refined conception and delivery of the 
role as Madame Nordica gave to make Griining’s great 
vocal deficiencies stand out in a garish light; he literally 
bawled the whole time. The exquisite beauty of the love 
scene in the second act was marred by his total lack of 
nuances, but Madame Nordica’s own singing here was so 
wonderful that everybody was held spellbound. Griining 
was also addicted to an excessive tremolo throughout the 
evening, and even the Brangane of Fraulein Ober was 
somewhat marred by a tremolo, although the young lady 
has a beautiful voice and was otherwise excellent. Paul 
Kniipfer, too, who was in other respects a superb King 
Mark, seemed to have been infected with the tremolo that 
evening—something I have never observed in him before. 
In Madame Nordica’s voice there was not a trace of a 
tremolo; it was frm as a rock during the entire per- 
formance. Her voice sounded as fresh, lovely and appeal- 
ing as that of a young girl of twenty and her great wealth 
of vocal resources were all focussed upon the part., She 
compassed the entire gamut of human emotions and her 
nuances from pianissimo to fortimisso were admirable. 
Her exquisite piano and pianissimo were a surprise to the 
Someone asked her why she sang so much of 
She replied, “My 


Germans, 
the part of Isolde piano and mezzo voce 
only reason for doing so is because Wagner himself wrote 
it that way; but I consider that a very good reason.” Ma- 
dame Nordica’s histrionic treatment of the role is scarcely 
less noteworthy than her vocal conception of it. Her act- 
ing was first of all exceedingly refined and although it 
made a strong appeal to all intelligent observers, yet it did 
rot seem studied, Lut rather as the natural, 
spontaneous conception of an artist to whom the role itself 
makes a vivid appeal. Many of the dramatic moments 
which are so strongly portrayed by the orchestra were 
given emotional expression by Madame Nordica in move- 
ment and gesture. She has become so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the Wagnerian heroine that she appears 
She is more than a 


appeared 


on the stage as the real, living Isolde. 
great singer, she is more than a remarkable actress—she is 
about all a true woman. For Isolde, after all, was first and 
foremost a true woman, who lived and loved and suffered, 
but who above all loved. “Man's love is of man’s life a 
thing apart; ‘tis woman's whole existence,” says Byron, and 
Isolde is the personification of this inspired saying, if any 
woman ever was. Tristan’s love, after all, was artificial, 
caused by the love potion; but the flame of Isolde’s passion 
was genuine, although it was, of course, fanned to a fever 
heat by the fatal drink. Madame Nordica’s beautiful, 
human and truly feminine conception of the role in this re- 
spect is perhaps the most illuminating feature of her won- 
derful interpretation of the part of Isolde. Such a rendi- 
tion as she gave could not fail to make a direct appeal to 


the elect and it was but natural that the diva should be 
called out again and again after each act, particularly after 
the final scene. Her singing of the “Liebestod” will long 
linger in our memories. The Royal Opera is now en- 
deavoring to secure Madame Nordica for appearances as 
Brinhilde in “Siegfried” and Gétterdammerung” within the 
next two weeks, but as she is already booked for both con- 
cert and opera in Paris, the dates so conflict that it 1s 
feared that it will be impossible for her to be heard here 
again this season. This is greatly to be regretted, for there 
are demands on all sides to hear her not only as Briin- 
hilde, but as Elsa also, a role in which she excels, having 
been chosen by Cosima Wagner to sing it at the first pro- 
duction of “Lohengrin” at Bayreuth. Madame Nordica 
made an exhaustive study of the part under the personal 
instruction of Cosima Wagner herself. 
Ree 

During her stay in Berlin Madame Nordica received a 
great deal of social attention, but she could, ofcourse, ac- 
cept but very few of the invitations extended to her. The 

















MADAME NORDICA AS SHE APPEARED IN THE ROLE OF 

MAY AT THE BERLIN ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ON 
American Ambassador, Dr. Hill, gave a dinner in her 
honor and she herself, after the “Tristan and Isolde” per- 
formance, gave a supper at the Esplanade Hotel for thirty 
invited guests. She proved to be a most amiable and 
charming hostess. An immense round table with seats for 
thirty was arranged in the beautiful dining room of the 
Esplanade; at Madame Nordica’s right sat Ambassador 
Hill, who made a felicitous speech in the name of all 
present, and at her left sat the Cuban Minister; among the 
others present were the Countess Fabricatti, a friend of 
Madame Nordica, who had come all the way from Flor- 
ence just to hear her Isolde; Alice Nielsen; Mr. Russell, 
director of the Boston Opera Company; Mrs. Franz Rum- 
mel, Frank King Clark, Mr. Conger, of the Associated 
Press; Mrs. Conger, Alfred Holzbock, A. E. Wilke, of the 
Chicago Daily News; Mrs. Wilke, Fred Wile, of the Lon- 
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don Daily Mail, and New York Times; Mrs. Wile, Tina 
Lerner, Louis Bachner, Miss Kellogg, Miss C. V. Kerr, 
Mr. von Bredow, Mr. White, of the London Standard; 
Mrs. White, Mrs. Abell and your correspondent. Madame 
Nordica was charmed with Berlin and with her reception 
here and she greatly regretted that she could not return for 
further performances at the Royal Opera. 
eRe 
During the past musical season there were given in 
Berlin in round numbers 1,100 public concerts, or accord- 
ing to statistics, exactly 1096. There were also over 800 
operatic performances. The Royal Opera and Comic Opera 
give nightly productions ten months in the year and the 
Volksoper eight months. The concert season proper lasted 
from October 1 until April 15, although there were a few 
straggling musical events before and after these dates. 
During the six and a half months of the regular season 
we had an average of nearly six concerts a day. The great- 
est number of concerts during any one month occurred in 
November, when 205 took place. making an average of not 
quite seven a day; then followed January with 173, March 
with 170, February with 158 and October with 147. There 
were days when we had ten and even twelve concerts. As 
to the concertgivers themselves, the singers formed the 
largest contingent, there having been 328 song recitals. This 
form of entertainment constituted nearly one-third of the 
entire number of musical events. Next came the pianists 
with 240 recitals, then followed the orchestral concerts, 
there being no less than 173 of these. Seventeen different 
conductors from the outside gave concerts with orchestra. 
Chamber music has always been extensively cultivated in 
Berlin and the past winter Berlin had 125 trio and quartet 
concerts. As a center of choral singing Berlin is re- 
nowned through such great organizations as Siegfried 
Ochs’ Philharmonic Choir, the Singakademie Chorus under 
Georg Schumann, Felix Schmidt's Lehrer Gesangverein, 
the Stern Singing Society, which has unfortunately now 
been disbanded, and numerous other singing unions. We 
had just 100 choral concerts. Then there were sixty-four 
recitals given by violinists and fifteen by cellists. Further- 
more there were twelve evenings devoted exclusively to in- 
troducing new compositions, besides a vast number of 
novelties performed at the regular orchestra concerts. 
Among other miscellaneous concerts there were twelve 
organ recitals. Other German cities are far behind Berlin 
in point of the number of musical entertainments given. 
Vienna had only 439 and Munich 374 concerts last season. 
RRR 
Ferruccio Busoni is now hard at work upon the instru- 
mentation of his opera, which will be completed in about 
two months. Conductor Brecher, of the Hamburg Opera, 
is coming to Berlin in a few days to confer with Busoni 
concerning the premiere of the work, which will probably 
occur in November next. 
RRR 
Ralph Ginsburg, a seventeen year old youth from Los 
Angeles, Cal., is a violinist of unusual ability and promise 
1 recently heard him play the first movement of the 
l'schaikowsky concerto and other works, and found him 
to be the possessor of a beautiful, large tone and a sure, 
firm technic. Young Ginsburg has studied here with Alex- 
ander Petschnikoff, but although he is still a pupil and in- 
tends to continue his studies under his master for two 
years longer, still he already displays so many of the qual- 
ities that make for success on the concert stage that one 
scems safe in predicting a brilliant career for him. He is 
full of the enthusiasm of youth and he is a good student, 
and these attributes, combined with his great natural abil- 
y, should carry him on to the goal of success. 
RRR 
Carl Flesch is at work upon a violin method, which is 
shortly to appear in the form of a small brochure. This 
pamphlet will contain the principles of the technic for the 
left hand and right arm in a very condensed form, it be- 
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ing Flesch’s object to give such violinists as have very lit- 
tle time for practice a condensed method by which they 
will be enabled to retain their technic with half an hour's 
work each day. 
horn pedagague 


Flesch is not only a great soloist, but a 
He has done much deep thinking on the 





CARL FLESCH, 
‘ondensed Method for the Violin.” 


Who has just written “€ 


subject of violin practice, and he has the rare faculty of 
getting right down to the root of the matter But “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof,” and the 
playing of Fiesch’s own pupils illustrates the remarkable 
efficiency of his method. 
RRR 
Selle Applegate, a dramatic soprano of great promis¢ 
who has been studying here for some time with Frantz 
Proschowsky, has just signed a three years’ contract with 
the Prague Opera. 
RRR 
Theodore Spiering went to Vienna to be present at the 
funeral of his friend Gustav Mahler. The Vossische 
Zeitung, one of the principal Berlin dailies, 
column and a half article written by Mr. Spiering giving 


publishes a 


his impressions of Mahler as man and artist. Probably no 
other musician was so close to Mahler during the last 
two years of his life as Spiering, and this circumstance, 
coupled with the distinguished violinist’s superior powers 
of observation, make his article specially interesting. It 
seems that Mahler was far from satisfied with what he 
accomplished with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
According to Spiering, he was always terribly depressed 
after each concert when things did not go according to his 
» Mahler’s New York 


Referring t 


wishes and ideals. 
activities Spiering writes 
RnReR 
“With the first concert, which brought ‘Eroica, ‘Till 
Mahler was very well satished. But at 


the second one, when things d 


Eulenspiegel,’ etc., 
1 not go in accordance 


with his wishes, he was disappointed ind greatly depressed 
Moods of this kind frequently came over him, and that 
proved to have a very depressing influence on me also, as 
I was nearly always alone with him in the artist room 
However, we had some really admirable performances, and 
these made Mahler very happy Among them were, for 
instance, the Bruckner E flat symphony and the Brahms I 
major, the performances of which were indelibly tm 
pressed upon my memory The Bruckner 
particular, was worked out by Mahler with extraordinary 


symphony, in 


pains and love He eliminated its fragmentary characte 
by judicious pruning, so that the beauties of the work were 
revealed in a manner hitherto uncorceived The way in 
which Mahler presented the Bruckner and the Schumann 
C major symphenies (to mention only two netable caves) 
so that they would be playable and enjoyable to the listen- 
ers seemed to me thoroughly justified 

“With his art he was terribly in earnest, and he did not 
ask for external success; indeed, it afforded him pain to 
be called out to ‘acknowledge applause which seemed to 
him undeserved.” 


RRR 


“Our rehearsals,” continued Spiering, “were always in 
teresting, but very fatiguing. We never kept to any par 
ticular hours, but the time seldom exceeded the two and a 
half hours allowed by the union; sometimes we were 
through in one and a half hours or even in one and a 
quarter Mahler always worked with the greatest con 
centration and energy, making every minute count. There 
were no pauses, and we rarely ever played a work straight 
through he orchestra, at first rather resentful, because 


unused to this kind of hard work, soon adjusted itself to 
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he situation and admired the man who could treat it so 
roughly and at the same time carry it up to such uncon- 
As an interpreter Mahler was probably 
unique As a conductor he had attained to a technical 


ceived he ights 


freedom wh 


h sometimes nearly proved fatal to the or- 
estra, for while observing the inaccuracy of a musician 
or while trying to attain a certain nuance or phrase, he 
netimes forgot that the orchestra depended on his beat. 
He demanded initiative, but often forgot that in order to 
ave this a certain degree of artistic capability must be 
presupposed 
There was that which was childishly naive in Mahler’s 


re, in spite of his keen analytical mind There was a 


union of the pastoral and the dramatic in him. Re- 
narkable was his combination of absolute technical su 
When the orchestra 


his companion, and in the evenings 


yremacy and warmth of expression. 
traveled | was always 
fter the concerts we were generally alone together, and 

1times there passed between us many an interesting 


pinions pnd he gave me many valuable sug 





‘ ! One one occasion when I remarked to him that 


vhen my engagement with the Philharmonic was over | 





like to devote myself to conducting, he playfully 
Li Well, then I must get ill, so that you will have an 
pportunity This remark, made lightly, proved to be a 
vt ( prophe \ 
ArtHuk M, ABELL. 
MUSIC IN MUNICH. 
Municu, May 17, 19°! 
An occasional concert still stragglés along to close up 


e season, So last week came the Swedish singers, Sven 


nd Lisa Scholander, great favorites here, but whom I 
happened to hear for the first time Sven Scholander 
plays the lute and sings, his daughter sings to his accom- 


What they do is ex 
Their 


are made up of witty, humorous songs In four 


paniments, and they sing together 
eedingly good fun and done with great artistry 

grains 
e different languages. Sven Scholander’s art consists 
in giving these songs with a sort of combination of sing- 
ing and acting which is very effective and amusing. His 
little French songs, such as “Le joli Tambour” and “Bon 


And he 


well and with such a knowledge of its 


om Madame la Lune,” are particularly good 
plays the lute so 

bilities that one does not tire of that rather limited 
instrument even after hearing it for two hours on end. 
he daughter is rather a pale copy of the father, She has 


a small, pure mezzo soprano voice and sings with taste. 
{ must confess that I do not like them in duets. The 
ices do not go well together; that of the father, though 


very effective for his special work, is too rough and hoarse 
to combine with the daughter's light soprano 
RRR 
e Konzertgesellschaft fiir Choregesang closed their 
with an exceedingly ambitious program, excellently 
inder the leadership of Herman Abendroth, with the 


1 f the Konzertverein Orchestra. The works 

el ere Bach's “Magnificat” and the Beethoven ninth 
n The soloists were Anna Kampfert, Adrienne 

n Ki Osborne, Felix Senius, Dr, Felix von Kraus 


Irene Weitbrecht 


mnRne 
l | il Opera goes along in the even tenor of its 
A Last week there were two productions of “Cosi fan 


tte which serve as public dress rehearsals for the , 
Mi rt festival in the summer. Maude Fay as Fiordigli 
vas In exceedingly good form, the audience breaking into 


he act with applause after her big aria, which is some- 


g that seldom happens here 


Josef Geis made an inter 





ting figure out of the rather boresome old philosopher. 
lugo Rohr directed excellently 

RRR 
see the first production of Prof 


Viktor 


notice of which will appear in 


Tomorrow will 
pera Ziatarog 
xt Munich letter 


nmRrR 
| Knoch-Clairmont, the excellent alto from the Bruns 
Hoftheater, whose successful appearances here as 
t ilready been mentioned in this column, has 
I re for the local Opera 
nene 
! (in er f the Royal Opera, sister of the well 


\Mysz-Gmeiner, was awarded 


tit f Royal Roumanian Chambersinger after singing 

neert at the royal palace in Bucharest 
mRR, 

Wagner book, “My Life,” is being handled 

t g by the German critics The “unvarnished 

é Wahrhaftigkeit) which Wagner 

being the most valuable feature of the book, 

t y tl ritics to be a matter of fact, a very 

rnishe trut in many cases a “painted” truth, 

e painted in false color Indeed, it is hinted that 

gener may ¢ entirely to blame for these little varia 

t ve t ly suggested, in fact, that they are 
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more or less due to adroit “editorial” work of the Wagner 
family. Particularly attacked is the whole treatment of 
the Weseondonk incident, which appears to stand almost 
Wagner's 
For instance, he com- 
Karlsruhe in 1863 he 
received only too gulden, when as a matter of fact his 


entirely at variance with the facts of the case. 
memory failed him at times, too 
plains that for two concerts in 


own receipts still exist in the Royal Treasury there show- 
ing that he received 2,185 gulden for the concerts in ques 
tion. Quite a difference! The general feeling seems to 
be that it was a mistake on the part of the family to pub 
lish the book, but they will undoubtedly make money from 
it. The report that there is a third volume to follow later 
1S denied 


RRR 


Max Schilling’s opera, “Der Pfeifertag,”’ with the third 
act cut down and rewritten, was given a new production 
last week at Stuttgart under the composer's direction, and 
with the stage management in the capable hands of Emil 
Garhauser. The opera was received with much enthusiasm 
and appears to have benefited by its revision. 

RRR 

fhe award of the Metropolitan Opera prize to Prof 

H. W 


Professor Parker spent some time here in the eighties as a 


Parker has local interest for Munich, inasmuch as 


young man, studying under the famous Munich pedagogue, 
Professor Rheinberger. 
nme 
The Prinz Regenten Theater will be opened for the first 
time this season on May 29, to allow for a performance 
of Hans 
auspices of the Neuen Verein 


Pfitzner’s “Der Armer Heinrich,’ under the 
Pfitzner himself will direct 
the stage management, Dr. Rudolf Siegel will conduct, and 
the scenery will be in charge of Hofrat Julius Klein, of 
the Hoftheater H. O. Oscoop 


Holger Birkerod, Danish Baritone. 
Holger Birkerod, the Danish baritone, who is to tour this 
country under the management of G. Dexter Richardson, 
is hailed in Europe as one of the “world’s greatest ballad 





HOLGER BIRKEROD 


singers.” Mr. Birkerod has sung before many of the 
European crowned heads, and particularly among the kings 
and queens of Scandinavian descent he has been classed 
with the favorite artists. 

While Mr. Birkerod is about to make his first tour of the 
United States during the season of 1911-1912, he already 
has had one appearance with fine success. The following 
notice from a daily paper of Plainfield, N. J., refers to a 
recent concert and art exhibition in that town, where Mr. 
Birkerod was easily the “star”: 

An event of unusual interest bere last night was the appearance 
of Holger Birkerod, the great Danish baritone, who sang to a large 

idience of invited guests at the Jones Lie art exhibition. This 
was Mr. Birkerod’s first appearance in public in America, although 
his remarkable voice and rare interpretative powers have brought 
him wide recognition in Europe and he is now arranging for his‘ 
concert tour in this courtry for next srason under th» dir_ction of 
G. Dexter Richardson, 

Mr. Birkerod has sung repeatedly before the Emperor of Germany, 
Queen of England, King and Queen of Denmark, Empress of Rus 
sia and many other European rulers and has received splendid deco 
rations from each He has sung with the great orchestras of Paris 
London, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Milan, Stuttgart and other 


cities and has made for himself an enviable position in the musical 
world of Europe. 

Mr. Birkerod’s powers lie in his unusually musical voice, which 
is Lig and full, and in his extremely dramatic personality and in- 
dividual interpretation. Among other bal!ads he sarg last night 
were “Jung Dieterich,”” by Henshel; ‘Drei Wanderer,” and the 
Polish patriotic song by Gade. Mr. Birkerod received much praise 
for his singing and the audience was delighted and showed plainly 
their great enthusiasm. 





International Concerts at Madison Square. 
Sunday evening, June 25, a series of international con- 
certs will open at Madison Square Garden, under the man- 
agement of Julius Hopp. The Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Modest Altschuler, and soloists 
will appear. Popular rates of admission will prevail and 
there will be specially low prices for school, chidren. 
The programs follow: 
WAGNER NIGHT, SUNDAY, JUNE 2s. 
Overture, Tannhauser. 
Dreams, studies on Tristan und Isolde. 
Evening Star. 
Trombone solo, C. Cusumane. 
Introduction, Lohengrin, Act I. 
Prize song, Meistersinger 
Tenor solo 
Prelude, 
Excerpts from The Ring of the Nibelungen. 
Rheingold. 
Walkire. 
Siegfried. 


Meistersinger. 


Gétierdammerung. 


FRENCH NIGHT, MONDAY, JUNE 26. 


Ctetee. REM ns boca 0-5 50 38 02 ¥ get OREO AS Oey cove ReeS Thomas 
Le Rouet d’Omphale ......... .Saint-Saéns 
NS SED oo a ie odo he'd 6050 SELES Veer Neh eee abate 


Selection, Faust ...-Gounod 


Deluge a . Saint-Saéns 
Menuet, Manon ... 
Funeral March ef a Mariorette. 


ae 


béG ea ehEelees a caaveeVaeer sites ee Massenet 
...Gounod 


. .Chabrier 





ballet Biusic, Sylvia .......0.. 4S ane oe Ue eke kone Delibes 
PN oo Chir Rd a ie a ERAS bo haa WE Oa eekas Ker bat beer ee Gillet 
SN oe oat Sine Sh adie ey id bd wae ee Godard 
SE NOE psi seer evens eke br iow eh (ap Soo Keene ewel Berlio: 
Rakoczy March te yg en ae PORES yr Berlioz 
ON CO PrP ee re eee NCTE EER EN Goce Perr er eT ee . Waldteufel 
TPVRTOREE, TROMGMIRETE oink cos oeecccetas cacess vonncesedeuhes Litol ff 

RUSSIAN NIGHT, TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 

Eb oe. cers oncdeceickae (Verh Cunha tesions Tschaikowsky 
NE 5 Cra h vw URS CERn cheek SeSes phbesSecctotsekbeD Liadow 
re Sc, . eee SOP GOO CBR eik sec 6s os cay nec ecarsbocews Glinka 
POO. co 5cs hes sie ek aw sic bree dees tous ... Rubinstein 
Scherzo and finale, Symphony No. 4......... nee eae I'schaikowsky 
EC i ans opine Mieha keg caeeat exces SON sab ebe camentoures Ilyinski 
RSET Pye ICE PELE OEE En ON eee Te Ilyinski 
I. 655.4 8 OgG bo 0 000 add $b O0CaaSRS eet eee Glazounow 
ee eC T PERE TEC CR TEESE Eee Wieniawsk1 


Violin solo, 
Waltz of the Flowers, from Nutcracker Suite........ Tschaikowsky 
i IE. nee c each eeatccuseue Beng Ippolitow-Ivanow 
In the Aul. 
March Sardar 


SN GE AT COLETTE ER. CRT LT PORE COL OT EL Tschaikowsky 
SLAVIC AND NORWEGIAN NIGHT, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28. 
CEO WUONEE ovc cdc ct rgactetecsestadeedesega . . Dvorak 
EE ARUI,  cvic:cesienyscssestisitebeccdecvecgeeeswspeebeseses Grieg 
I I is os on oa i eat Seas oes aie RNR Ree eS Liszt 


Songs (to be announced) 


Norwegian Carnival ...... Svendsen 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29, MISCELLANEOUS. 








i SG 5 he tong CED CEH EA CEN B46 Oph CoWeN Saaeesp s Weber 
Waltz, Morgenblatter ............ ened .. Strauss 
aS. OBS. + vet hacks hide be ee ......Tschaikowsky 
NE, NE SE ET eee eee ee Ces 
Wedding march, Midsummer Night’s Drean..........Mendelssohn 
Violin solo. 
MENT co pant iva fab ¢ 0.0.0 de Ce aeees wa 64's 4 oy S eh eS eee Goldman 
PCC, RUMROOE vvicscedestuéccebdoedeises shwedbécewnst® Herbert 
The Last Slumber of the Virgin.......... ..++.. Massenet 
pencnneest Sroek’ Le  BOMCWE. i655 bis ole eee Kees qn cees tweet Puccini 
PE, CN oe K cate iwc es uu bed boas cede ta wend 000609 etme Verdi 
FRIDAY, JUNE 30, SYMPHONY NIGHT. 

BYMOROUS, POU cos. 0 6 bob es Ue ov. cw'ws Few es Tschaikowsky 
NE SER MCRL OUND ona 00 cask bawenn vane ses $00 Rcctisadne Liszt 
[f'wo movements from Chinese suite...............55. E. S. Kelley 
OE 2 Bee orere rr Ae Sy Re, Pere eer rrr es Glazounow 
Valse Triste bNiik 2 00 ens ceSbes eokouyne oe RE Kawne eURECd Sibelius 
A eee | ee CPE URE OS 
WP SNtR DOU DONS dion. rvodhavededhsoce votes ten te . Strauss 
Solos (to be announced). 

Coronation ~ Wasabi,” Prague «0.60055 ov bi 6eas de dedeseese Meyerbee: 


V. Moratti’s Summer Plans. 

Vittorino Moratti, who is continuing Maestro G. B. 
Lamperti’s voice work in Berlin with such success, will re- 
inain in the German capital until the middle of July, when 
he will cease teaching for six weeks in order to take a 
much needed vacation after his strenuous season’s work 
with his many pupils. His address during the summer will 
remain the same, however, Prager St. 11, Berlin W., as all 
mail will be forwarded. 





Singing Teacher—Now, children, give us “Little Drops 
of Water” and put some spirit in it. 

Principal (whispering)—Careful, sir. This is a ten 
perance school. Say “put some ginger in it.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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COACHING FOR 
CHURCH AND 
OPERA 
450 Riverside Drive, 


OMA ry | DAKO 


‘ROBYN 


Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Leipsic, Kaiser WVilhelmstr., 


Perry AVERILL 


BARITONE - Teacher 


New York 














220 W. 59TH STREET, N. Y., TELEPHONE 1097 COLUMBUS 
a 
Henriette WAKEFI ELD 
CONTRALTO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 
Direction: ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway New York 
z Prima Donna Soprano 
A Metropolitan Opera House 
ew Yo 
N Management, LOUDON CHARLTON 
Cc 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
E St. Louls Office, 1129 OliveStrest 
s DAVID MONTAGNON, Mgr. 





Rew Dork College of Music 


128-130 EAST S8th STREET 
(Formerly ALEX. LAMBERT) 
Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Private instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and al 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS 


All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction i: 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing an¢ 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily Catalog sent on application 


Arthur Wallerstein 


CONDUCTOR, HULL (ENG.) 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Subscription Concerts 1906-1910 


Gisela WEBER 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1911-12 Now Booking 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House Buliding 
1425 Broadway - - = New York City 


ZOFIA NAIMSK MARYA 


PIANIST VIOLINIST 


SONATA RECITALS AND SOLOISTS 
CONCERT DIRECTION, M.H.HANSON, NEW YORK 


Elizabeth G LARK 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Pormerly Metropolitan Opera Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Recital 
437 Fifth Ave., N.Y.City 




















Concert, 
ANAGEMENT: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON, 





Basso Cantante 
VOCAL STUDIO: 


150 West 59th Street 
New York 

&. H, HANSON, Manager 
437 Fifth Aveaue 
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Gir E'S SE AAD ERSPOON fies 


New York 
Address YALE CLUB - - 30 West 4th Street, New York City 


LECTURE-RECITALIST 
ASHTON 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Manager 


Touring America, 1911-12 | 
The Civic Forum, 23 West 44th Street 
1425 Broadway, New York 

Phone. Bryant 5685 








Metropolitan Opera House ne - 


Cable Address “‘Antonina’ 





SON Z AC meme 





NEW YORK 
Returns in October, 1911, for 
American Tour, 1911-1912 


Por Terms, etc., Address : 


MR. EDGAR SMITH 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


1911-12 
DATES NOW BOOKING 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
ST, LOUIS OFFICE, 1120 Olive Street 
DAVID MONTAGNON, Mer. 
STEINWAY PIANO 


a dy 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 


nUTCHESON 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Director of the 


'GUILMANT 
ORGAN SGHOOL 


The Guilmant Method of Organ-playing 
personally taught to each student 


Fall Term Begins Oct. 10, 1911 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


34 West 12th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 




















W. DALTON-BAKER 





—— BARITONE 
Returns to America, Season 1911-1912 


Management: CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Pianist, Recital, Ensemble 


Concert Direction: 
M. H. HANSON 


GEGILE BEHRENS 
HARRIS, Jr. 222": 








N=DOw | ozone 


instrument.” 


RECITAL, CONCERT, ORATORIO 
- | ) b () | RG WILL RETURN TO AMERICA NEXT SEASON (1911-12) 

















Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
TOUR NOVY BOOKING 
“Mr. Hambourg is one of the st living masters of his 
—The Evening Post, New York, ta ch 10, 191t. 

Management, Consent Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 

The Eminent Polish Pianist and Composer 
Available for Concerts Entire Season, 1911-12 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


A limited number of advanced students will be accepted 
Address applications in writing to Mr. STOJOWSKI, care of M. H. HANSON 





New York 















JOHN 


ENGLAND'S GREATEST VIOLINIST 
Concert Direction: M. H. Hanson. 
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MUSIC IN FORT WORTH. 


Fort Worrs, Tex., May 23, 1911. 
With the closing meetings of the several clubs and 


graduating recitals of the different colleges, various “bene- 
f musicales and two orchestras, the past few weeks have 
been busy ones for musical Fort Worth, but judging from 
the atte nce at the concerts, the public is not yet sur- 





continues to enjoy the programs. 

nner 
sting recital was recently given by Louise Love, 
York pianist of much ability. Miss Love 
as a guest at the home of Guy R. Pitner, musical in- 
and the recital was 


eited and 


An intere 


_ 


ung NCW 


ctor at the Polytechnic College, 
given under his direction. The program included sonata, 
B minor (Chopin), toccata (Schumann), ballade (Grieg), 


Ise caprice (Paderewski), “Reflets dans l’eau” (De 
| y), serenade (Brockway), concert study (Mickwitz), 
ind tarantella (Liszt). Miss Love exhibited a high degree 

f musical intelligence, accurate technic and beautiful tone 
ring. The large audience was generous in praise of 


Huberta Read Munn, soprano, assisted with several 
elections, which were well rendered and received. 
nme 
Fort Worth music lovers are indeed indebted to T. H. 
pportunity afforded them of hearing the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra, April 19, in two attractive 
rograms. The large audiences were enthusiastic in ‘their 
applause The orchestra probably is the best yet heard 
e! The night program consisted entirely of Russian 
1Si \ feature of this program was the appearance of 
al pianist, Imogene Sanquimet, who played a concerto 
Grieg with the orchestra. Her technical accomplish- 
ts and artistic ability were shown to excellent advan 

nd the young artist scored a veritable triumph 

nar 

ther Fort Worth girl who has been attracting much 
favorable comment by the uniform excellence of her work 
Marion Douglas, piano soloist of the Harmony Club 
She appeared recently with the club at its final musicale, 
hen she played the difficult arrangement of the “Blue 
Danube Waltzes,” by Schulz-Evler, and she delighted the 
dience. For an encore she played “To Spring,” by Grieg 
The Harmony Club is justly proud of its talented young 


her friends predict a bright future for 
“Raymond” 


Lyons, Mary 


Other numbers on the program were 
erture (Thoma played by Mrs. J. F 
Edith McKenzie and Rubve Scarborough; violin, 


Adagio Pathetique” (Godard), Helen Sloan; “Air de 

lome.” from “Herodiade” (Massenet), Mrs. R. L. Mer- 

Minuet,” Mesdames Merrill, Foster, Mills, Miss 

e-Cetti, The musicale closed with a meritorious rendi- 

Smart's cantata, “King Rene’s Daughter,” by the 

lul rus, with Mrs. Lyor s director and Mary Moore 

nis 
nrnre 

An organ recital was given at Broadway Presbyterian 

( rch, May 12, by Clarence A. Marshall, organist and 

| ter. Mr. Marshall is a capable organist, and the 

wing program was well played: Prelude and eget in 
Bac vertu ‘ Rosamunde” (Schubert) ; 


Matin” (“At Morn”) (Godard); “Marche Giocoso” 
(Hiller) ; berceuse (Beaumont); andante from fifth sym- 
phony (Beethoven) ; andante cantabile, from fourth organ 


symphony (Widor); “Al Fresco” (Zabertal); “Vesper 
Bells” (Spinney); march from “Leonore” symphony 


(Raff). 
ReRe 
The Fort Worth Orchestra, which existed heretofore as 
a volunteer church orchestra, was recently organized, and 
will now be placed upon a more permanent basis. It con- 
sists of twenty-five players, and hopes to add more soon. 
The officers are A, W. Grant, president; A. G. Morrison, 
manager, and C. D. Lusk, director. The work is in capable 
hands and it is to be hoped that it will prosper. 
RnRer 
The Euterpean Club closed its year’s work with an after- 
noon musicale, at which was presented the Taylor Juvenile 
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F. C. WHITNEY 
Announces for 1911-1912 


FAREWELL AMERICAN TOUR OF K 


The World Renowned Violinist 


Opening Oct. 23 at the New York Hippodrome 





For details and particulars address: 
H. G. SNOW 
Care of F.C. WHITNEY 


Monolith Building, 
45 West 34th Street, New York 


Phone, 
3240 Murray Hill 


. 











accompanist: Chorus, 








Euterpeans. This is a unique organization in that it is 
composed of the children of the members of the former 
club. It is doing good work and is most favorably spoken 
of. The program included piano, violin and vocal num- 
bers, a trio for two violins and piano, played by little 
Mary West, Eugene Bandy and Genevieve Shaughnessy, 
deserving special mention. 
RneRe 

The Arion Choral Club gave its final concert on May 23 
to an appreciative audience. The following program was 
given with Bayard Haddock, director, and W. J. Marsh, 
“The Three Ships” (poem by Alfred 
“Deep in the Mine” 
(W. H. Jude), A. F. Johnson; violin solo, prelude in E 
minor (Hollander), Lucy Ault; duet, “The Day Is Done” 
(Hermann Lohr), Mrs, Bagley and J. W. Hoover; part 
song, “O Tender Sleep!” (Montgue F. Phillips); piano 
ruet, “Peer Gynt” suite (Eduard Grieg), Mae C. Marsh 
and W. J. Marsh; songs (a) “The Captive” (Lalo), (b) 
“The Maids of Cadiz” (Leo Delibes), Anita Laneri; violin 


Noyes, music by Colin Taylor) ; song, 


solo, three old manuscripts, arranged by Fritz Kreisler 
(a) scherzo (K. von Dittersdorf), (b) andantino (Padre 
Martini), (c) “Pavane” (Louis Couperin), Lucy Ault; 
part song, “Song of the Pedlar” (C. Lee Williams). This 
club has done good work under Bayard Haddock’s direc- 
torship, and it is to be hoped he will continue the work 
next season. The excellent accompaniments of W. J. 
Marsh add much to the beauty and smoothness of the 
choral work. 
nee 

May 18, at the Broadway Presbyterian Church, selec- 
tions from “Elijah” were given by members ‘of the Har- 
mony Club, assisted by Burt Glenn, tenor, and Richard 
Durrett, baritone, under the direction of Mrs, J. F. Lyons, 
who gave a synopsis of the oratorio between selections. 
The following numbers were given: “If with All Your 
Hearts,” “What Have I to Do with Thee,” “Draw Near, 
All Ye People,” “Woe unto Them Who Forsake Him,” 
“Hear Ye, Israel.” “It Is Enough,’ “Lift Thine Eyes” 
(sextet), “Oh, Rest in the Lord,” “Then Shall the Right- 
eous Shine Forth.” The ladies taking part were Mesdames 
R. I. Merrill, J. D. Mitchell) Wm. Rounds, J. C. Foster, 
and the Misses Marion Douglass and Zane-Cetti. 

a dy 





Musical Graduations at Drury College. 

Graduation exercises at the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with Drury College at Springfield, Mo., took place 
in Stone Chapel, Saturday, May 27, and Wednesday, May 
31. On the first date, Shirley Esther McCandless gave the 
graduation piano recital, assisted by Elizabeth Jenkins, so- 
prano. Miss McCandless played Bach’s Italian concerto, 
Beethoven’s sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2, a group 
of Chopin numbers, a group of Schumann numbers and 
works by Moszkowski, Liszt and MacDowell. The com- 
positions included three works from MacDowell’s “Wood- 
land Sketches.” Miss Jenkins sang “Beloved, It Is Morn,” 
by Aylward; “Niemand hat’s Gesehen,” by Loewe; “Brown 
Eyes,” by Del Riego, and “Wohin,” by Schubert. 

Maria Content Wise was the pianist on May 31, and 
Grace M. Brown, soprano, the assisting singer. Miss Wise 
played Beethoven’s ‘‘Waldstein’” sonata, a group of 
Chopin numbers, a Schubert impromptu and numbers by 
Schumann, Godard, Gottschalk, Moszkowski. Miss Brown 
sang songs by Ronald, Coleridge-Taylor and Whelpley. 

June 1 Susie Marie Dillard, a post-graduate, gave a piano 
recital assisted by F. T. Johnson, tenor, a member of the 
faculty. Miss Dillard opened her program with the Schu- 
bert-Liszt ‘‘Wanderer” fantasie and followed it with the 
Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire.’ Mr. Johnson, whose 
voice is remarkably sweet and pure, sang “Lend Me Your 
Aid” from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” after which Miss 
Dillard performed the Chopin concerto in E minor, with 
W. A. Chalfant, dean of the conservatory, playing the 
orchestral part on a second piano. Mr. Johnson sang 
again, and this time gave songs by Herbert Wilbur 
Greene, of New York, “No Longer Sleep” and “Ships That 
Pass in the Night.” Miss Dillard added Chopin, Schu- 
mann and Liszt numbers to the program, and Mr. Johnson 
another song, “When Thou Art With Me,” by Lohr. 
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Charles Hackett’s Press Notices. 

Charles Hackett, the tenor, whose concert tour for next 
season has been announced, has had a number of success- 
ful music festival engagements. Some press comments 
follow: 

ALBANY MAY FESTIVAL. 

Charles F. Hackett, who won his way to the hearts of the Albany 

public on Monday night as the Steersman in “The Flying Dutch- 


man,” sang the tenor part with the same musical insight and charm 
of voice as he displayed at the first concert.—Nickerbocker Press. 





Charles F. Hackett, although perceptibly nervous near the crisis of 
his solo, was the soloist of the evening both in opportunity and 
achievement. He is clearly in the ascendant.—Albany Journal. 





Charles F. Hackett, the tenor, fresh from his Providence, R. L., 
successes, was another happy revelation, a singer of exceptionally rich 
and flexible tenor, very much the artist, young and of good pres 
ence, whose love song in the first act in the role of the Steersman, 
was delightfully sung.—The Argus. 





THE MANCHESTER CHORAL SOCIETY CONCERT. 

Served to introduce to a Manchester audience for the first time, 
Charles F. Hackett, of Boston, whose s;lendid tenor voice won for 
him a host of admirers whose number was limited only by the size 
of the audience. His opening selection was the aria of ‘“‘O Paradis,’ 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” which he sang with superb tone 
and dramatic expression, responding to a storm of applause with the 
ever exquisite “Thou Art Like a Floweret.” 

Ty) the numbers, “My Sweet Repose,” by Schubert, and Batten’s 

Tie Swectest Flower,” the beautiful quality of his voice was heard 
to the best advantage, and his audience was reluctant to let him 
leave the stage, even after he had responded with Haile’s “‘I’m Zit 
ternden Mondlicht Wiegen.”—Manchester Union 





MANCHESTER SPRING FESTIVAL. 

Mr. Hackett, who sang Faust, was, as in former appearances here, 
at his best, and in his clear trained voice charmed and delighted, 
and mastered the difficult and intricate position with ease, which 
gave him unqualified glory.—Manchester Union. 





Mr. Hackett, tenor, of Boston, was down for one number, “U 
Paradis,” from “L’Africaine,” by Meyerbeer. His rendering of it 
was superb. Manchester’s loyalty was manifested when he made his 
appearance. Rounds of applause told him he was welcome. He has 
a voice capable of great tenderness and passion, the range and 
quality being of a distinctive order, winning enthusiastic mention 
wherever heard.—Manchester Mirror. 





Mr. Hackett is entitled to all the good things that may be said ot 
him. His delineation of the character of Faust was masterly in 
every particular. It gave him wide range of opportunity, for it 
runs the gamut of musical expression.—Manchester Mirror. 





More London Criticisms of Léon Rains. 


Last week THe Musicat Courter republished some Lon- 
don criticisms of Léon Rains, the basso, who has achieved 
marked success abroad. Today more notices from London 
are reproduced as follows: 

Léon Rains commands attention as a basso of extensive range, 
an opera singer who can sing lieder. Mr. Rains’ voice is of very 
uncommon strength, it possesses natural warmth, and is sympathetic 
and pliable throughout. He sang with beauty, power and truth of 
expression, and altogether his artistic personality left a decided im- 
pression.—The Star, April 5, rg1t1. 





He is an artist of rare perceptiveness, and the power to give ef 
fective expression to his intentions—The Sunday Times, April 5, 


IgII. 





Léon Rains is gifted with a magnificent voice-—The Observer, 
April 9, Ig1t. 





The consummate artistry of the “Lied des Steinklopfers” was a 
fine example of realism in music.—Musical News, April 15, 1911. 





Mr. Rains has a magnificent bass voice and a dramatic style.— 
Modern Society, April 15, 1911. 





_ Léon Rains last week showed himself to be an artist of the high 
est rank.—Morning Post, April 10, 1911. 





His performance in the varied styles gave evidence of his vocal 
capacity and intelligence; his voice is rich and sonorous and ot 
extensive compass, and the tone is well sustained.—The Standard, 
April 5, 1911. 





His bass voice is of rare excellence, and he is a singer of ex 
perience and authority; he deserves attention even in an over- 
crowded day.—The World. 





The remarkable sonority and range of Léon Rains’ voice and his 
finished control of it again made a deep impression.—Sunday Times. 





Léon Rains again fascinated his audience by the remarkably rich 
quality and splendid resonance of his bass voice, and by the dra- 
matic significance of his expression. He has not only a voice of 
exceptional power, he has acquired the real sotto voce production 
which in itself is always fascinating.—Referee, April 16, 1912. 





Léon Rains was in splendid voice; his dramatic gifts are un- 
deniable, and found vigorous expression in an aria by Massenet; 
even more delightful was the tenderness in Brahms’ “Kommt di: 
manchmal in den Sinn.”—Musical News, April 22, 1911. 





Mrs. Harrison-Irvine Going Abroad. 


Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, the pianist and accompanist, 
will sail for Europe July 3 on the steamer Saxonia of the 
Cunard Line. The artist will spend the remainder of the 
summer abroad in travel and study. She is to return to 
New York about September 1. 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST VIOLINIST 
Second American Tour Begins October, (911 


The unprecedented success of her tour just ended has resulted in 
engagements with the following orchestras for next season: 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


November 27, 28. December 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


December 28, 29. January 10 


THE THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


January 12, 13 


THE PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


November 3, 4 


THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


December 22, 23 


THE TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


October 18 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


November 18, 19 


Inquiries should be made NOW of her American Manager, ANTONIA 
SAWYER, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York 


By Special Arrangement Concert Direction DANIEL MAYER, London, England 
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Some American musicians are going to Bad Nau- 
heim this summer, others to Bad Ems, and several 
dozens to Bad Kissingen. Most of them, however, 
will remain in bad America, 

aeildiceeg ose 

Dr. ENGELuERT HuMPERDINCK has received the 
appointment of administrator and teacher inthe di- 
vision of composition in the Academic High School 
of Music at Charlottenburg—Berlin. 


ae 





We read the following in a recent Nineteenth 
Century: “It is a little strange that we are content 
to employ for Divine service verses which would 
not be admitted to a third-rate magazine.” How 
about the music for those same verses? 

——_— oo -—_—_- 

A vistt1nG foreign musician who attended the 
“K6nigskinder” premié¢re at the Metropolitan, con- 
ducted by Alfred Hertz, was asked what he thought 
of the novelty. “I liked the orchestral part very 
much,” he replied, “and if I could have heard some 
of the singing, too, doubtless I should have found 
the whole opera to be an excellent work.” 

Bpnicenntette 

In the New York Evening Post, Henry T. Finck 
says: “Ten thousand men and women of London 
listened the other day to a performance of Bach’s 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion at St. Paul’s Cathedral. How 
different from New York, whenever this master- 
work is produced! But, then, in London they have 
great choral conductors as well as good choirs.” 








ll 

\r the Rome premiére of Puccini’s ‘““The Girl of 
the Golden West” last week, the scenery and stage 
furnishings were said to have been the identical 
ones used at the Boston performances and belong- 
ing to the Boston Opera House. It is to be sur- 
mised that a good rental was paid by the Italian 
producers for the use of, and wear and tear upon, 
the valuable properties belonging to the Boston or- 
ganization. 


m~ 
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CONGRATULATIONS are due some of the Western 
conservatories of music. We have received many 
programs of the commencements and these indicate 
that the students have been well trained in the 
classics. Beethoven leads the names of other mas- 
ters in the works chosen for the graduation per- 
formances. MacDowell is the only American com- 
poser whose name has appeared in one serious pro- 
grams mailed to this office. 


LiKE a weird echo from the days when Bar- 
num’s Museum reigned supreme as New York’s 
Mecca of chaste amusement, and minstrel and cir- 
cus parades made their processional appeal through 
the streets of the metropolis, the awful tootling and 
screeching of a steam calliope was heard up and 
down Fifth avenue and Broadway several days ago 
to serve as a “musical” advertisement of Luna 
Park at Coney Island. We promise never, never, 
to forget Luna Park so long as that hoarse, heinous, 
and horrible monstrosity be not dragged forth again 


to remind us. 
=e 





Since Adelina Patti appeared at a benefit con- 
cert in London recently, it has been rumored that 
this celebrated woman would be persuaded to make 
another “farewell” tour of America. By what may 
seem a strange arrangement, Patti’s latter tours in 
the United States occurred at times when she was 
about to add another decade to her career. She 
made a tour of this country when she was nearly 
forty; again she toured here when she was about 
fifty, and the last time she was in this land (1903) 
she was sixty. Patti was born in Madrid, Spain, 
February 10, 1843, and six months later her Italian 
parents brought her to New York. As most of us 
happen to know, Patti’s childhood was spent in this 
country, and it was here that she made her debut 
when she was still wearing short frocks. Now that 
the diva is sure of having a party on her seventieth 


birthday (in 1913), no doubt the currents have been 
set in motion and we are hearing whispers of an- 
other Patti tournee. Very likely, there is no truth 
in these tales, but Patti was ever a subject for 
speculation, 


>—— 





THE varied career of Johan Severin Svendsen, 
the composer who died at Copenhagen last week, 
links the present epoch with that of a brilliant past. 
Although a Norseman by birth, Svendsen did not 
add materially to the music of Scandinavia. His 
mind was too fertile, too restless for the small quar- 
ter of the globe where he saw the light. He went 
out into the world and cultivated Germans and 
Frenchmen, or those who called themselves Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen, and his mind was according- 
ly enriched by the exchange of ideas. Although 
not a composer of the first rank, Svendsen wrote 
delightful music, and it is quite within the limits of 
prophecy to predict that violinists of future genera- 
tions will play his romance in G major. 





Dinectincins 


JAcQuES OFFENBACH, whose fantastic opera 
“Hoffmann’s Tales” has attained to great popular- 
ity in America during the last four years, was born 
in Cologne, Germany, ninety-two years ago today 
(June 21, 1819). The composer died in Paris, Oc- 
tober 5, 1880. Before ‘Les contes d’ Hoffmann” 
was produced at the Manhattan Opera House, 
Americans knew Offenbach only by a few works of 
the extreme French school of opera bouffe. One 
biographer of Offenbach characterizes the com- 
poser as “The creator of the French school of bur- 
lesque opera.” This may be, but Offenbach wrote 
some music that was very beautiful, and its post- 
humous popularity indicates that it will live longer 
than some of his rash historians imagined. Jacques 
Offenbach was the son of a Jewish cantor. He 
went early to Paris, and it may be said that his edu- 
cation was wholly French. Offenbach studied the 
cello at the Conservatory in Paris and his first en- 
gagement was as a player in an orchestra, but when 
he composed it was with amazing speed. He wrote 
over one hundred works for the stage. The bar- 
carolle from “Les contes d’ Hoffmann” has nearly 
routed the “Cavalleria Rusticana” intermezzo in the 
music now played for the masses. 

———_o——_ 


Tue Philadelphia Manuscript Society, of which 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist is president, has opened a prize 
contest for American composers. The society has 
issued the following circular, which explains the 
plans in detail: 

The Manuscript Music Society, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces that it will give two prizes for compositions by 
American composers (i. €., composers residing in the 
United States and identified with its music), as follows: 

$100 for a motet about the length of Mendelssohn's 
“Hear My Prayer”; organ accompaniment; other instru- 
ments ad lib. 

$50 for a shorter service anthem. 

The conditions of the competition are: 

The composer’s name shall not appear on the manu- 
script, but it shall be signed only with a private mark or 
nom de plume, which with the composer’s name and ad- 
dress, shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope and sent with 
the manuscript. Sufficient postage for returning the man- 
uscript. should be included. 

2. Compositions submitted must not have been published 
nor have received public performance. 

The competition will close on November 30, 191T. 

4. The prizes will be awarded only if, in the opinion of 
the judges, the compositions offered are of sufficient merit. 

5. The copyright may remain the possession of the com- 
poser, but the Manuscript Music Society reserves the right 
of first production. 

All compositions are to be sent to Samuel J. Riegel, sec- 
retary, 3327 N. Twenty-first street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Besides Dr. Gilchrist, the other officers of the 
society are: Kate H. Chandler, vice-president; 
Samuel J. Riegel, secretary; Franklin E. Cresson, 
treasurer; Nicholas Douty, librarian. Agnes Clune 
Quinlan, David E. Crozier, Philip Goepp and John 
V. Pommer, Jr., are members of the board. 
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VWVATREAT TONS 


East Quocéug, L. I. 

East Quogue is not such a benighted place as one 
might suppose who judges merely from its name. 
Our village includes among its population a mighty 
musical authority, and so far as tonal matters are 
concerned, his well informed word is undisputed 
law in this vicinity. 

“Hi” Watson, the East Quoguers call the local 
critic and connoisseur, but his full and dignified ap- 
pellation is Hiram Culver Watson, the Culver be 
ing in honor of his maternal grandfather, “the best 
accordeon player east or west of Patchogue,” as 
Hi himself informed me on the occasion of a trv 
out of “Old Man” Carter’s sloop, which the latter 
had offered to rent to me for the blue-fishing sea- 
son. 

While tacking across the breezy length of fifteen 
mile Shinnecock Bay, Hi and I talked music—that 
is, he talked and I listened, content to learn and to 
keep the fountain of instruction flowing by means 
of occasional skilfully interpolated questions or in 
terjections signifying surprise. 

Hi and I are neighbors, and we had become ac- 
quainted because of the fact that I gazed admir- 
ingly at his privet hedge, which is fully half a foot 
higher than mine. 

“Like it?” asked Hi. 

“Vou bet,” I answered, using the terse conversa- 
tional style indigenous to East Quogue. “How'd 
you do it?” 

“Fish,” was Hi’s equally abbreviated rejoinder 

That interested me at once, and I expressed my 
surprise and beggged for particulars. 

“You see,” said Hi, “there’s not many as knows 
about fish for fertilizer. We ketches thousands 0’ 
dogfish out there in the bay and most of the men 
leaves ’em in the nets or throws ’em back in the 
water. Not me. 
dogfish up here, digs a trench 
hedge, and lays ’em end to end. Then I buries ’em. 
and that’s all there were to it. 
up twicet as big as before, only that the leaves takes 
on a little darker color on the side where the dog- 
fish be. See? And say, let me tell you another 
thing. Never put no slops onto the ground near 
your hedge. My madam thought she’d try that 
last winter for fertilizer, but it durn near ruined 
every plant, and me just after saving ’em, too, from 
being winter killed. Yes, sir.” 

Further talk led to the revelation that Hi is the 
best gunner in these parts when the duck shooting 
season is on; knows how to set and mend nets; has 
caught every sort of fish, from sardines to sharks; 
understands motor boat engines; does his own 
house kalsomining; is a “No. 1” man at the Shin- 
necock Life Saving Station; builds mole traps that 
never fail to catch: can tell you the Indian history 
of Long Island names like Quogue, Patchogue, 
Speonk and Achagachaweesuck; and last but not 
least, “knows more about music, by gosh, and got 
a better ear for tunes than any other man, woman, 
child, or four-footed critter on the island. Yes, sir.” 

The musical part settled me, and forthwith Hi 
was engaged to accompany me next day on the 


I carts two wagon loads o’ them 
alongside o’ the 


The hedge comes 


Carter vessel. Our trip came off as planned, and 
while Hi manned the tiller and did the rest of the 
active work, I proceeded to extract from him all 
the details of his musical life and the tonal doings 
of East Quogue. 

‘You were saying,” I remarked as a beginning, 
“that you have the best musical ear on the island.” 

“Yes, sirree. And I ought to have, too. My 
grandfather, Otis organ 
which you can hear in the East Quogue Methodist 
Church today.” Then followed the 
already recorded regarding Mr. Culver’s prowess 


Culver, gave the reed 


information 


on the accordeon. 

“Do you play the accordeon ?” 

“Do I?” Hi’s lip curled in fine scorn. “I plays 
with the accordeon’”—accent on the “with”—‘‘and 














SHINNECOCK LIGHT, L. 1 


I plays with’—as hefore—“the flute, the fiddle, the 
zither, the banjo, and the bones.” 

“Not the piano?” 

“The pianner? No, sir. Too many notes on that 
to suit me. The right hand is easy enough, but 
while I’m a-pickin’ out the tune with that there 
hand, the left gets botherin’ me, and before I can 
get the both on ’em together, I’ve either clean for- 
got the tune, or the bass, or the whole two of ’em. 
No, sir. Give me music where there ain’t so much 
to remember.” 

“But don’t you play accompaniments to your 
tune on the banjo and zither, too?” 

“I should say not. Everything I play on them 
instruments is pure music. Now, there was the 
widow Philips’ gal. She studied pianner over to 
Riverhead, from a German Professor, and payed 
fifty cents a lesson, too. Well, sir, that gal played 
a piece at the children’s evening in church oncet, 
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and never again for me, says I. I guess it must be 
because the music was German, but you can search 
All it was, 
was ta-ta- and thump-thump, but no music into it. 
No, sir, not a note.” 


me if I could folly a single note of it. 


“What was the name of the piece?” 

“I don’t remember, and I didn't want to remem- 
ber. I wanted to forget that kind o’ music. It 
hurt my ears, that’s what it did. I don’t like quick 
music, anyways, and the only thing I want to hear 
on a pianner is national songs. I don’t know as I 
care a flounder how well they be played, as long 
vs they be national songs. Or hymns, tco. Them’s 
the music to make you sit up and take notice. We 
used to have a school-marm here, Miss Smith, who 
was the best musician, next to me, we ever had in 
East Quogue. She could play hymns and sing to 
The 
city people who used to come here—and some of 
‘em was elegant 


‘em, too, fit to draw the tears to your eyes. 


trained, | 
mean—used to cry when they heard Em Smith play 
‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ She had a kind of a way of 
shiverin’ the accompaniment, like you hear on the 
violins in the theater. 


musicians, classical 


I can’t explain what I mean, 
but I'll show you some time on my zither.” 
“Do they ever have concerts in Quogue?” 
“Yes, we had one on 


Quogue played a baseball 


Decoration Day. East 
with Riverhead 
and the boys brought over their own band from 


match 
there. Them fellows played all afternoon in the 
grand stand and the gals was like to go crazy with 
the music.” 

“Aren't there any indoor concerts in the winter?” 

“Yes, sir. A magician came to East Quogue last 
He had a cat with 
him that was the most wonderful thing I ever did 
see. She’d put her paws on a set of bells the Pro- 
fessor strung up and he played on the pianner, and 


February and gave a show. 


I'll be shot if between ’em they didn’t give us the 
tune of ‘Suwanee River,’ and ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 

well, most of it, at any rate, so you could recog 
nize it. That cat certainly were a wonder. Judge 
Early, over here to Good Ground, offered the Pro 
fessor $10 for it, but he wouldn’t sell.” 

“Have you ever been to New York to see grand 
opera ig 

“No, sir. But my mother used to go often. Took 
by her father, she was. 


Culver. 


That was my grandfather, 
‘lolanthe,’ and “The 
Black Crook’ and all them things. She heard Ole 
Bull, too—says he could imitate birds on the fiddle 


I guess she heard 


like you was to hear them right out on your front 
lawn. And she heard him play a piece called ‘Ni 
Says she could hear the roar just like 
if she was on the spot. 
a ticket, but Mother says she’d a give two dollars 
just as easy. 


agara Falls.’ 
They paid about a dollar 


I see by the papers, his wife died th 
other day and left quite a lot o’ money. I guess 
he must have been rich when he died, ‘cause I know 
several of the islanders used to go down to New 
York to hear him.” 

“Did you ever see a musical newspaper?” 

‘Yes, the World and the Journal gives away a 
piece of music every Sunday. My second gal col- 
lects ’em and I guess she must have about fifty by 
Sut say, talking 
Have you ever see this 


now. Good pieces they are, too. 
about readin’ about music. 
Mary Garden they write about so much?” 

eh i tg 

“Well, is it true that when she does that Salome 
(pronounced to rhyme with home) dance, she wears 
seven veils that you can look through?” 

“She doesn’t wear them. She takes them off.” 
There was a pause. 

“Well, sir’—and here Hi-fixed his gaze on the 
top of Shinnecock Light House and squared his 
shoulders resolutely—‘well, sir, I, for one, will say 
right now that I couldn’t be got to go to see a show 
like that, and anybody in East Quogue will tell you 
that I’ve got a perfect ear for music, too.” 

Another silence followed, broken only just before 
we landed by a low whistle from Hi, a reproachtul 
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look at me, and the mournful comment: “Seven 
veils and doesn't wear one o’ them.” 
| my gate I bade Hi wait a mo- 

ment, while | went inside for a current copy of 
lie Musica Courier, which I presented to him. 

“What is it?” asked Hi. 

‘A musical newspaper,” I explained. 

My neighbor turned over all the pages twice very 
carefully, handed back the paper to me, and re- 
I don’t see no 


When we reachee 


marked: “I guess you’re foolin’. 

music into it. Good night.” 
“Good night,” I replied cheerfully, feeling that I 

had indeed chosen the right place in which to spend 


the summer. 


nRe 


If vou interested to know how Gilbert and 
Sullivan first met, here is the story in the late Sir 


William's 


are 


own words: 


My first meeting with Sullivan was rather amusing. I 
had written a piece with Fred Clay called ‘Ages Ago’ and 
was rehearsing it at the Old Gallery of Illustration. At 
the same time I was busy on my ‘Palace of Truth,’ in 
which there is a character, one Zoram, who is a musical 

Now, I am as unmusical as any man in Eng- 
um quite incapable of whistling an air in tune, 
I was 


impostor 
land I 
iulthough I have a singularly good ear for rhythm. 
bound to make Zoram express his musical ideas in techni- 
| I took up my encyclopedia and, turning 


cal language, 
suitable sentence and 


to the word ‘harmony,’ selected a 


turned it into sounding blank verse. 

“Curious to know whether this would pass muster with 
1 musician, I said to Sullivan (who happened to be pres- 
ent at rehearsal 


I am very pleased to meet you, Mr. Sullivan, because you 


and to whom I had just been introduced), 


will be able to settle a question which has just arisen be- 
My contention is that when 
is master of many musical instruments 


tween Mr. Clay and myself 


a musician who 
as a musical theme to express he can express it as per- 
tetrachord of Mercury (in which 
we all know, no diatonic intervals whatever) 


fectly on the simple 
there are, as 
1s upon the more elaborate diapason (with the familiar 
tetrachords and the redundant note), which I need 
not remind you embraces in its simple consonance all the 
ingle, double 

“He reflected for a moment and asked me to oblige him 
I did so, and he replied that it 
a very nice point and he would like to think it over 
before giving That took place about 
twenty years ago, and I believe he is still engaged in ham- 


four 
and inverted chords.’ 


by repeating my question 
was 


a definite reply 


mering it out.” 
nee 


Arthur Hartmann’s composition muse has put in 
an exceedingly busy spring, and from his fertile 
pen there have sprung songs, violin morceaux, a 
male chorus a capella, a work for baritone solo, 
chorus and orchestra (last named two accepted for 
performance by the Guido Chorus, of Buffalo, N. 
vie. 
Pavanini D major concerto, in its new dress, called 


and a splendidly modernized version of the 
Concert Allegro” and supplied by Hartmann with 
a two page cadenza, which ranks in the top flight 
N. Simrock has just is- 
it is dedicated to Luigi von Kunits 
fail, it 


any hundreds of copies to violinists all over the 


of that kind of writing 
ued the work 


and unless all guesses 


should appeal in 
world. Quite the best Hartmann opus, however, 
the one that came into being a couple of weeks 
Hartmann opened his 
hed eyes upon this world and announced his 


igo, when young Gregory 
astoni 
existence by emitting a vocal scale ,which might 
Papa Hart- 


ces known the fact that he views appre- 


e turned Debussy green with envy. 


hensively the unusually long fingers of the new- 


comer 


ind wonders whether the boy,is destined to 


vecome a violinist o1 


a trust magnate. 
nner 


said that once when Reginald de Koven was 
found himself in the town 


They told Mr. de Koven 


the country he 


ivton on Sunday. 


that an Episcopal Church in the neighborhood had 
uperb orgat \ccordingly, he went to that 
cended the organ loft, and sat beside the 
during the morning service. “You seem 


r about music,” said the organist, 
a condescendi way “Tl 


let you dismiss the 


congregation, if you like.” “Why, yes,” said Mr. 
de Koven, “I would like that very much.” Accord- 
ingly, at the end of the recessional, he exchanged 
places with the organist and began to play Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song.” He played beautifully. 
The Dayton people, enthralled by the wonderful 
music, refused to depart. They sat in rapt enjoy- 
ment, and after the “Spring Song” was finished 
Mr. de Koven began something of Chopin’s. Sud- 
denly a heavy hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
he was pushed off the music stool. “You can’t dis- 
miss a congregation,” said the organist, impatient- 
ly, “watch and see how soon I'll get them out.” 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 
RRe 

Charles Wakefield Cadman is another young 
composer who does not sleep while others work. 
His stay in Southern California has been produc- 
tive of a large Cadman output, including extensive 
additions to his Indian opera, and the completion 
of a Greek cycle, “Three Songs to Odysseus” 
(founded on authentic ancient Hellenic modes and 
melodies), consisting of “Circe’s Song,” “Calypso’s 
Song,” and ‘“Nausikaa’s Song,” the set written for 
and dedicated to Lillian Nordica. It is to be pub- 
lished in the fall, at which time Chief Cadman ex- 
pects to return to Pittsburgh, after a short stay in 














CHIEF 


CADMAN IN CALIFORNIA. 


Denver. Just now, Pasadena is the home of the 
Sachem of Indian music. The natives are 
disappointed because he wears plain hair on his 
head instead cf feathers, and refuse to believe that 
he never has tomahawked anybody but refractory 
publishers in his earlier professional days. 


great 


RRR 


Most of the American music students who went 
abroad last month have been heard from. The boys 
report that foreign languages are spoken over there 
and that beer is not served as cold as in America; 
the girls’ bulletin, that the prices for tuition are 
very high and that the men stare dreadfully. 

Rene 


I never will submit to the inartist‘c 
dictates of greedy and vulgar commercial 


Composer : 

pub- 

lishers 

Oh, Cuthbert, do not tell me 

that you cannot pay the butcher bill this month. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Mrs. Composer: 


aw a 


Is anybody curious about the musical talents of 
King George V, whose coronation this week is a 
main topic in society, high and low? The last Eng- 
lish sovereign called George—it was George IV, 
the dandy and spendthrift of the eighteenth century 

was an accomplished musician. Thackeray, in 
his “Four Georges,” refers as follows to the youth 
of George IV: 

It is told with what astonishing rapidity he learned all 
languages, ancient and modern; how he rode beautifully, 
sang charmingly and played elegantly on the violoncello. 


COMPETITION FOR MISSOURI SONG. 

A committee of citizens of the State of Missouri, 
appointed by Gov. Herbert S. Hadley, sincerely 
hopes that a composer will write a score worthy of 
being accepted as a Missouri State song. The 
words of the song, written by Lizzie Chambers 
Hull, won the prize of $500. A number of promi- 
nent men have contributed another fund of $500, 
and this will be awarded to the winning composer 
in the competition. The words of Mrs. Hull’s poem 
follow : 

MISSOURI. 


I 
Missouri, fair, we bring to thee 
Hearts full of love and loyalty; 
Thou central star, thou brightest gem, 
Of all the brilliant diadem— 
Missouri. 


Chorus. 
Then lift your voice and join the throng 
That swells her praise in joyful song. 
Till earth and sky reverberate ; 
Our own, our dear, our grand old State— 
Missouri. 


II. 
She came, a compromise, for peace; 
Her prayer is still that strife may cease; 
She mourned her blue, wept o’er her gray, 
When, side by side, in death they lay— 
Missouri. 
Chorus. 


III. 
Nor North, nor South, nor East, nor West. 
But part of each—of each the best. 
Come, homeless one, come to her call; 
Her arms are stretched to shelter all— 
Missouri. 
Chorus. 

The rules and regulations governing the com- 
petition have been prepared and read as follows: 

All musical manuscripts must be submitted under the 
following conditions: 

1. No composer shall sign his name to his manuscript, 
but shall use a private mark or motto. The manuscript 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope, bearing the 
same private mark or motto, and which shall contain the 
full name and address of the composer. No envelope will 
be opened until the award has been made. 

2. All manuscripts must be clearly written in ink, and 
must be forwarded flat or folded but once. 

3. No musical manuscripts to other words than those 
given above wil] be considered. 

4. Composers are advised to keep a duplicate copy of 
their entries, as all manuscripts, with the exception of the 
winning one, will be destroyed after the committee will 
have made its selection. 

5. The committee reserves the right to divide the prize, 
or even to withhold it altogether, should no effort, in its 
estimation, rise to the proper plane of excellence. 

6. The prize money (five hundred dollars) is offered by 
several gentlemen, whose names will be announced at the 
time that the prize will be awarded. 

7. The winner -of the prize transfers all rights to his 
music to the State of Missouri and the people thereof. 

8. The competition will close on November 30, 1911. It 
is requested that no manuscripts be sent in before Septem- 
ber 30, 1911. The committee will report to Governor 
Hadley at the earliest possible date after the close of the 
contest. 

9. These rules are for the special guidance of those sub- 
mitting manuscripts in competition. The committee re- 
serves the right of complete freedom of action under un- 
iereseen conditions, providing that thereby the results for 
which this contest is inaugurated, will be obtained. 

to. All manuscripts must be sent to: 

Prof. W. H. Pommer, Chairman, 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Committee: Prof. W. H. Pommer, Carl Busch, Charles 
Galloway, D. R. Gebhart, Frederick W. Mueller, William 
Schuyler. 

n,n 
Admires Christine Miller’s Lovely Voice. 

At the conelusion of the long spring tour of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Christine Miller, the contralto, 
a soloist of the tour, received a hearty letter of apprecia- 
tion from the conductor. In this epistle Miss Miller was 
complimented for her art, and in wishing her good luck 
the writer stated: 

You have not only a lovely voice, but you are a very conscien- 


tious artist with lofty ideals, and your work during the entire tour 
has been on a high level of achievement, 
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OPERA VERSUS ORATORIO. 

\Ve are sometimes asked: ‘Which is the greater, 
opera or oratorio?” We shall try to answer that 
question by contrasting the two forms in detail. 

It is natural to the young student and to the 
amateur to ask this sort of question. They like to 
have a cut and dried list, such as the following: 

Greatest composer, Beethoven. 

Greatest poet, Shakespeare. 

Greatest painter, Raphael. 

Greatest pianist, Liszt. 

Greatest violinist, Paganini. 

And so on to the end. It somewhat disturbs them 
to be told that Beethoven was only the greatest 
symphonist, and that as a song writer he is behind 
Schubert or Schumann, and as an oratorio composer 
he is inferior to Handel and Mendelssohn, and as 
an operatic composer altogether eclipsed by Wagner. 
They do not like to hear that Milton was a greater 
epic poet than Shakespeare, who was also equaled, 
if not surpassed, by Shelley in lyrical forms. They 
resent the assertion of some writers that Rembrandt 
and Velasquez were greater than Raphael. Why 
human nature should be so constituted we cannot 
tell. Do we not read in the Bible that “to him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath’? 

We are not surprised, therefore, to have the ques- 
tion put to us whether oratorio or opera is the 
greater ? 

We, in our turn, ask what is meant by “greater”? 
Does our questioner mean greater entertainment, 
greater art whole, or greater purely musical work? 
Of course, as an all round entertainment the opera 
leads. The opera has action, words, scenery, music. 
The oratorio has words and music. The symphony 
has music only. It will be seen at once that there 
is more to engage the attention in opera than in ora- 
torio and especially in symphony. 

It follows, therefore, that an opera with good 
action, skilful words, fine scenery (including cos- 
tumes, of course), can sometimes succeed with mu- 
sic so inferior that no oratorio could exist a season 
with it. And it is the rarest thing in musical his- 
tory when good operatic music saves a poor book 
from utter failure. We conclude, then, that the com- 
position of a successful oratorio demands a better 
class of music than the composition of a sucessful 
opera does. If the music is weak or dull in an ora- 
torio the words will avail nothing, or next to noth- 
ing. There is no action, no lovers, heroes, prin- 
cesses in romantic costumes in enchanted gardens 
under the opal sheen of electric moonlight, to cast a 
spell over the beholder and hypnotize him into the 
belief that those sentimental phrases and common- 
place harmonies make great music. 

How would “Faust’s” cavatina sound as the slow 
movement of a symphony? If the same thousands 
who have been transported to the seventh heaven 
during that poetic scene had heard that music only 
in symphonic form in the bare concert room, they 
would have voted it insipid in the extreme. Now, 
the oratorio, cantata, or any choral work occupies a 
place midway between the opera and the symphony. 
But because an opera demands less good music than 
an oratorio does, it does not follow that composers 
invariably write worse.music for operas than is writ- 
ten for oratorios. We need only point to the magnifi- 
cent works of Wagner as the highest class of music, 
although in operatic, or, rather, dramatic, form. The 
works of Gluck likewise are of very great purely 
musical value. 

It never can happen that the music of a sym- 
phony or an oratorio will be made of secondary im- 
portance to the book—a kind of lady’s maid to the 
Grand Dame libretto, following her about and 
throwing a few gauzy garments of weird harmonies 
over her head and shoulders—as we hear not infre- 
quently in the modern French operas. Music must 
never abdicate her throne in oratorio and become 
the vassal, as she does from time to time in opera. 
When a great symphonic composer, such as Beetho- 


ven was, tries his hand at opera, the resulting work 
is nearly always a failure, or only a partial success. 
The reason is that the symphonist insists on the ab- 
solute pre-eminence of the music at all times. That 
is a mistake in opera, for, though the book of an 
opera is constructed to allow of a musical setting, 
yet the music must not halt unduly the action of the 
play. In oratorio, on the other hand, the composer 
has no action to help him over weak places in his 
music. 

Beethoven wrote symphonies that have made his 
name immortal. He has also written an oratorio 
and an opera which are performed occasionally be- 
cause Beethoven wrote them. In his ninth sym- 
phony Beethony has joined the symphony and the 
oratorio. Wagner has joined symphonic music with 
It is not for us to say which is the 
greater, opera or oratorio. We know a great opera 
is better than a bad oratorio, and we very much pre- 
fer a fine oratorio to a poor opera. There the mat- 
ter must rest so far as we are concerned. 

We cannot believe that a nation or a community 
which supports oratorio and neglects opera is less 
musical than the nation where opera flourishes and 
oratorio is dead. In fact we believe that the culti- 
vation of oratorio helps in educating the amateur 
singers who form the chorus more than does any 
amount of mere listening to opera from the audi- 
torium. There is no reason why an oratorio should 
be on a sacred subject. Handel’s “Alexander’s 
Feast” is written to a superb poem by Dryden, the 
poetic and literary value of which cannot be equaled 
in operatic books. What opera book has given our 
language one of its proverbs as has Dryden’s ode 
for Handel’s oratorio?——‘None but the brave de- 
serves the fair.” 

The greatest mistake that composers of oratorios 
make is that they often fail in modernity of style. 
They make their work too often a display of con- 
trapuntal skill. A modern operatic composer is 
always experimenting in new effects. ~He acts on 
the principle that the man who succeeds must ac- 
complish something distinctive. Too many oratorio 
composers are contented if they make no mistakes. 
They write fugues in modern works, not because 
they think or feel fugue, but because they 
have learned how to construct a fugue. They 
seem to forget that Handel wrote fugues because 
it was the style of the day. We are positive that 
if Handel was alive now he would be in the van 
of the most advanced modern school. Bach was 
extremely modern in his day. Let any one point 
out where Bach imitated the oratorios of a century 
and a half before his age. 

For the public, again, there is not so much ro- 
mance about an oratorio performance, with sister 
Mary, brother John, uncle Henry and aunt Jane in 
the chorus, as there is in the gay and gaudy for- 
eign opera with Madame Shriekoffkey, Signor 
Luigi Holdahinoti, and the distinguished conductor, 
Herr Ppffslitz. 

And there are others who find in Alberich’s 
‘Garstig glatter glitschriger glimmer,’ a poetry 
that is altogether lacking in plain, ordinary, com- 
prehensible English, like “If with all your hearts,” 
or “The people that walked in darkness.” 


the opera, 





Manager Brown Announces Opera. 


The opera “Paoletta” is to be produced under the man- 
agement of E. S. Brown. The production of this grand 
opera at the Ohio Valley Exposition last season was on 4 
large scale. Now Manager Brown, the enterprising young 
concert director, announces that he has secured the man- 
agement of all Pietro Floridia’s professional affairs, and 
that “Paoletta” will be produced and toured throughout 
the country. 





“Couldn’t you tell the ballet master you want to get 
off because you have lost your grandmother?” asked oné 
coryphee. “No,” replied the other. “Grandmother saw 
him first and told him she wanted to attend my funeral.” 


—Washington Star. 


MUSIC IN OREGON. 
Porttanp, Ore., Tune 4, 1911 
Mary Garden appeared before a large audience in the 
Armory last evening and received an ovation. 
Rene 
The Euterpean Society met in the Y. M. C. 
torium this week. 


A. Audi 
Alice Brown Marshall and Ethel Ab 
bott, pianists, and Miss Schumacker, vocalist, were on the 
program. 


Ree 


Wilder's Male Chorus, W. M. Wilder, conductor, gave a 
concert at Ridgefield, Wash. May 30, and enjoyed its 
annual picnic on the same day. 

nner 

W. Gifford Nash presented Vivien Pallett, a gifted pi 
amist, in recital at Eilers Hall, May 26. Compositiens by 
Bach, Schubert, Dennee, Sinding, Rubinstein, Weber and 
Chopin were included in the program. Miss Pallett was 
prepared for Mr, Nash by Miss L. C. Grothjean 

RRR 


A musical program was given at a recent meeting of the 
Woman's Club. Emma B. Carroll read a paper on “Music 
as an Essential Part of Education.” Jessie Lewis, Fran 
ces Batchelor and Leslie Weidler, pianists, gave a few 
concertos by Liszt and Saint-Saéns. Henry von Praag, 
cellist, a recent arrival from New York, played several 


solos. 


RRR 


Advanced members of Marie A. S. Soule’s piano class 
devoted an evening to Beethoven on May 17. Esther 
Levitt, Pearl Barde and Lorna Ganong gave sonatas by 
the great composer and Beatrice Doty delivered a lecture 


nner 


Fifteen piano pupils of Alf Klingenberg assembled at 
the home of Mrs. Lee Hawley Hoffman on May 24 and 
were heard in a splendid program. Wagner's “Einzug 
der Gotter” was given on two pianos by Mrs. F. N. Pen- 
dieton, Mrs. W. L. Brewster, Mrs. Robert S. Strong and 
Mrs. William S. Biddle. The balance of the program 
consisted of works by Poldini, MacDowell, Schubert, Sin- 
ding, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Stavenhagen, and was par- 
ticipated in by Mrs. L. H. Hoffman, Joe Minott, Ruth 
Lange, Esther Tucker, Mary Adair, Ethel Barnhart, Ethel 
Gordon, Jean Mackenzie, Frances Wilson, William War- 
riner and Constance Piper, each playing a solo. 


Everything is ready for the third annual convention of 
the Northwest Music Teachers’ Association, to be held 
here June 7, 8, 9 and 10. An account of the proceedings 
will appear in a later letter. The present officers of the 
association are: C. W. Kantner, president, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Edgar S. Fischer, vice president, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Lucy K. Cole, secretary, Seattle, Wash.; Maude L. Cleary, 
treasurer, Boise, Idaho; Alice Brown Marshall, chairman 
of the program committee, Portland, Ore., and W. H. Boyer, 
chairman of the executive committee, Portland, Ore. 

Joun R. OaTMAN 





Madame Harris-ReinecKke Back from Europe. 


Madame Z. Harris-Reinecke, the song composer, accom- 
panied by her husband, has returned from a four months 
European trip, and is now living at her villa in Cos Cob, 
Conn. While abroad, Madame Harris-Reinecke made an 
extended tour of Italy. Although this artist had lived in 
Germany for many years, this was her first visit to 
Southern Europe and she has come back quite enthu 
siastic over the natural beauties of the country and the 
art treasures, particularly in Rome and Florence. Madame 
Harris-Reinecke also visited Switzerland and then re- 
visited Germany and finally went to Paris, 

Since she arrived in America, Madame Harris-Reinecke 
played at a musicale in Greenwich, Conn, where Edith 
Chapman-Goold, the soprano, sang three of the Harris- 
Reinecke songs, “Weeping for Thee,” “The Swing” and 
“The Friendly Cow.” The songs were received with favor 
as they are everywhere. The Harris-Reinecke songs have 
“atmosphere” and a quality that is certain to win for them 
a place in the repertory of all educated singers. 

Gracia Ricardo, the soprano, on her way back to Berlin, 
included the Harris-Reinecke songs on her programs this 
season in all sections of this country. Particularly in the 
South, where the composer was born, and in the West, 
where she is widely known, Madame Ricardo found the 
audiences most eager to hear these beautiful songs. Rollie 
Borden-Low, the New York soprano, is another artist who 
has recently sung the Harris-Reinecke songs with decided 
success. 

This summer Madame Harris-Reinecke will finish an- 
other group of songs. She has composed six new lieder 
since she left New York early last January. European 
singers are adding the Reinecke songs to their lists, Lilli 
Lehmann was among the first Germans to sing Madame 
Harris-Reinecke’s “Persian Romance,” and David Bispham 
is another eminent singer who has sung her songs. 
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Phone B. B. 1439, 


Hemenway CHAMBERS, } 
Boston, Mass., June 17, 1911. 


° P ~ollea achi the 
, colleagues on reachin e 
Graduation definitely defined typifies a completion and a “ gues 8 


beginning al! in one, if students have been thoroughly pre- 
pared for their first real entry into life away from the 
treadmill of constant supervision. As a case in point the 
graduation exercises of the Faelten Pianoforte School, 
held at Huntington Chambers Hall June 14, proved both 


greater vogue than ever, 


addition to the pleasant tidings of a beautiful ocean voy- 
age and rapturous greetings 
“other side.” 

eneme 
The Symphony Hall Pop concerts have been having a 
and 
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harmonious liquid accompaniment to the excellent playing 
of the orchestra. 
ere 
A card from Paris contains kindly greetings and good 
wishes for THe Musicat Courter from Theodore Bauer, 
the popular press representative of the 
Company. 


Joston Opera 


eRe, 

To rise from a hilarious luncheon party and all unpre- 
pared answer the demand of one of the guests for the 
MacDowell concerto was the feat accomplished by Felix 
Fox recently to the wonderment of the assembled party. 
Later it was learned that the prodigious memory of this 
finely equipped pianist was so sure and inexhaustible that 
he was prepared to play anything from his tremendous 
repertory at any time, almost without notice. 


RRe 


A leaflet entitled “Some Good Practical Reasons Why 
You Should Support the Work of the Boston Music 
School Settlement” finding its way into THe Musicat 
Courter’s Boston office sent the writer scurrying to Bos- 
ton’s North End for information to give to readers who 
would not of their own accord seek a personal answer to 
this very pertinent heading. The approach to the school 
in the heart of Boston’s North End at 110 Salem street 
almost gives the answer at once without further seeking, 
but it is in the old building itself crowded with wistful 


from former friends and 


“ 


special” nights, with all 





contentions admirably. The exercises were of the sim- 
plest order, four different relays of pupils playing on two 


he Mendelssohn symphony, No. 4, in A major, 


pianos tie 
of ensemble prevailing among 
students his was followed by an inter- 
esting and thoughtful address delivered by Mrs. Reinhold 
then came the awardof diplomas by Director 
All simple, ’tis true, but the thorough prep- 
aration back of this apparent simplicity was easily noted 
flowing ease and smoothness of the performance 
avidity with which Mrs. Faelten’s re- 


with the wonted exceilency 


of this school 


Faelten, and 
Carl Faelten 


in the 
as well as in the 
marks on the aim and purposes of the school were fol- 
lowed by the eagerly interested audience that overflowed 
into the corridors both up and down stairs. With the 
final year of preparation behind them it only remains for 
class to go out into the world carrying the ban- 
ner of success for themselves and their alma mater as 


is year's 


faithfully as the graduates of preceding years have done 
Following the custom of preceding years, too, the pro- 
gram of the evening closed with a reception tendered by 
the school to the students and their friends, of whom those 
receiving diplomas numbered the following list of names: 
Virginia Marshall Beck, Brookline, Mass.; Louisa Miriam 
Best, Freemont, N. C.; Emily Frances Burbank, Augusta, 
Me.: Hazel Gertrude Burke, Somerville, Mass.; Emily 
en Chynoweth, Madison, Wis.; Alice May Bates Dex- 
ter, Everett, Mass.; Antoinette Fowle, Boston, Mass.; 
Lillian Maude Holt, Cambridge, Mass.; William Keim, 


from 
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In American Season 1911-1912 
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ALL ORATORIOS 
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Milwaukee Saengerfest, June 22nd oF goihaaer prep nls nedoaptan seg. cadiyratioray 
First New York Appearance, October 22nd 


Full information as to Mr. Hess’ compositions, 
past appearances in Europe, terms and dates 
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437 FIFTH AVENUE, 


eyed youngsters by day, and older men and women in the 
evening, all seeking a musical education and denying them- 
selves the barest necessities in many cases to save the 
monthly stipend that will pay for the teaching and use 
of the instrument, that the real answer is found which 
should appeal to all who have the welfare of their fellow 
beings at heart. With the splendid contribution of a lot 
of land adjoining the Civic Service House by Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw, the executive committee now needs thirty thousand 
dollars for a building fund, and this sum must be raised 
in the near future in order to make the first gift valid. 
With the guarantee supplied by the long list of Boston’s 
prominent men and women who are working with all their 
influence and power to make this scheme a happy reality it 
seems that a moiety from the stream of munificence flow- 
ing from generous donors everywhere, should find its way 
in this direction to help uplift and make glad the hearts 


nore gifted children. of the poor. Although the school is 
practically self supporting through tne self denial of those 
who give their services gladly, still the great want at this 
moment lies in the teed of larger and more spacious 
quarters necessitated by the constantly growing work to 
which the following men and women representing all 
walks of life are giving their best efforts. Representing 
the board of managers are Prof. Walter R. Spaulding, 
director and member of the executive board, Daniel Bloom- 
field, associate director and member of the executive board, 


NEW YORK 








Dorchester, Mass.; Maud Evelyn Lamplough, Malden, 


Gladys C. Gilmore, secretary and member of the executive 





Mass.; Elsie Louise Luker, Boston, Mass.; Mary Helen 


Pumphrey, Roxbury, Mass.; Malcolm Willis Sears, Mat- 


ipan, Mass.; Helen Mabel Thompson, Boston, Mass sf a . gs 
with the First Corps Cadet, veterans’ night, 
nne composers’ night followed, 
And now comes the turn of the French wing of the Barnes, Annie D. Carmichael, 


Boston Opera Company, which has been greatly strength- 


by the addition of Christine 
ence De Courcy, mezzo soprano, both of whom are wel! 


companist. 
merchants’ night, and 


Heliane, soprano, and Flor- 


known to Parisian opera goers from their connection 
vith the Opera Comique and Gaiete Lyrique, respectively. line” 
sembled audience. 

nner 
Concertmaster Anton Witek, of the 
Orchestra, and Vita Witek send 
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the consequent enthusiasm those imply, have followed in 
glittering array during the past week. 


Chadwick and Sousa represented on the program, and 
ned according to cabled reports from Director Russell, Mr. Marshall presiding at the organ as soloist and ac- 
Wednesday brought the Boston and Chicago 
Thursday Boston College night, 
with Boston’s own singing mayor doing the “Sweet Ade- 
stunt once again to the great admiration of the as- 
Williams College night came in due 
turn on Friday, and Monday brought a brilliant Wagner 
3oston’s German contingent out in full array, 
and the ever present Culmbacher “and a. forming a 


board, and Mrs. A. Lincoln Filene, treasurer and member 
of the executive board. On the executive board are Carl 
Barth, Samuel W. Cole, Bertha Cushing Child, Mrs. Harry 
Converse, Frederick P. Fish, Felix Fox, Eleanor Colleton, 
Henry L. Gideon, Jacques Hoffman, Mrs. Joseph H. Lieb- 
man, Mrs, Hall McAllister, and Ernest C. Schirmer. Rep- 
resenting the advisory board are Alexander Steinert, W. J. 
Baltzell, Mrs. Meyer Bloomfield, Frank Lynes, Dr. Arthur 
Fairbanl:s, Louis C. Elson, Madame Hopekirk and Mrs. 
Richard Hamlen Jones. GERTRUDE F. Cowen. 


Opening June 12 
American 
with the names of Ethel 
MacDowell, Foote, Gilbert, 





Inga Hoegsbro at Beverly. 
Inga Hoegsbro, the Scandinavian pianist, is spending her 
vacation at Beverly Mass. Miss Hoegsbro is to fill a num- 
ber of engagements in Canada next season. 
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THE -MUSICAL COURIER 





FLORENCE MULFORD’S BUSY SEASON. ~ 





Florence Mulford, the well known mezzo soprano, who 
recently appeared at the Norfolk (Conn.) Music Festival, 
has completed a round of concert trips this season that 
has won new friends in all the large cities of the East and 
Central West. Madame Mulford’s first appearance in 
concert work this season was at the Founders’ Day cele- 
bration of the Ohio State College for Women at Paines- 
ville, where she gave a song recital on November 16, This 
was followed by a similar program at the Western Wo- 
man’s College, Oxford, Ohio. Madame Mulford’s dramatic 
powers were disclosed at the presentation of Liszt's “Die 
Heilige Elizabeth,” at Milwaukee, by the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society, on November 19. In this oratorio the singer 
had the short but effective role of Sophie, and won praise 
for her dramatic rendition of the part. 

November 10, Madame Mulford appeared in her own 
city, Newark, N. J., when she, with David Bispham, assist- 
ed the Schubert Oratorio Society, of that city, in the 
presentation of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” before a most ap- 
preciative audience. Another local appearance was at 
Arlington, N. J., in December, when, with Hans Kronold, 
she assisted at a.concert given by the Arlington Oratorio 
During December Madame Mulford was attend- 
which 


Society. 
ing rehearsals of Pierné’s “Children of Bethlehem,” 
was given at Carnegie Hall on December 17 and repeated 
on December 29. Her interpretation of the part of the 
Virgin in this play was distinguished for pure tone and 
dignified style. Madame Mulford won new laurels at the 
several repetitions of the play at Hartford, Springfield, 
Meriden, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and finally at the New 
Theater, New York City. 

January 11 Madame Mulford assisted Madame Nor- 
dica at a concert given by the latter in New York City. 
lhe charmingly expressed appreciation of Madame Nor- 
dica on this occasion was most gratifying to the younger 
singer, 

On February 9, Madame Mulford sang at Bridgeport, 
Conn., where her beautiful voice and artistic power re- 
ceived enthusiastic praise from the critics. The following 
week she sang at a concert in New York City. At the 
Concord Music Festival, on February 17, she scored a pro- 


ounced success. Following these concerts were three ap- 


pearances in New York and one in Philadelphia with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Madame Mulford began her spring concert work on 
April 7, when, with the Boston Festival Orchestra, she 
sang the role of Delilah in a presentation of “Samson and 
Delilah” at Taunton, Mass. This is one of her favorite 
roles. Her appearance at Baltimore on April 17 in tle 
same opera with the Oratorio Society, of that city, wo. 
her new and enthusiastic friends. To those who had 
heard her in the winter in “The Children of Bethlehem 
in which her purity of tone and dignified simplicity o/ 
style were notable, her comprehensive knowledge and dra- 
matic presentation of Delilah proved a revelation. 

At York, Pa., on April 18 and 19, Madame Mulford sang 
the roles of Siebel and Martha in “Faust” and the con- 
tralto role in “St. John’s Eve.” The next night, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., she sang the alto role in Goethe's “Walpurgis 
Nacht.” April 21 she sang the Verdi “Requiem” at 
Carlisle, Pa. and on April 24 at Easton. “Samson and 
Delilah” was repeated at Reading, Pa., on April 25, and at 
Shamokin on April 28. April 29 and May 1, she sang at 
Williamsport, Pa. The first evening she gave a concer 
program, and the next night sang Delilah. At Geneva, 
N. Y., Madame Mulford’s dramatic power as well as her 
voice won much favorable comment from the critics. Oa 
May 3, 4 and 5 she appeated at Ithaca, where, as usual, 
she received an enthusiastic welcome. Her work on this 
occasion consisted of essaying the roles of Siebel and 
Martha in “Faust,” and the next day a concert program. 
On May 8 she sang in “The Flying Dutchman” at Albany 
and on May 10 at Torrington. On May 11 she sang the 
Verdi “Requiem” at Meriden, Conn., and on May 13 in 
“Eugen Onegin” at the annual music festival of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where she won splendid critical com- 
ment. 

wo concerts in her own city, Newark, N. J., preceded 
Madame Mulford’s appearance in “Samson and Delilah” 
at Fitchburg, Mass., on May 26. 
son had its climax on June 7 at the Norfolk Music Festi 
val, where she sang “Hora Novissima.” Madame Mul- 
ford’s only vacation appearance will be at Willow Grove 
Park with the Boston Band during the first two weeks 
in July. 


Her spring festival sea- 
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sentative audience, among whom were many prominent 
organists who hold Miss Hall in high esteem for her 
sound musicianship and excellent interpretative abilities. 
The solo numbers rendered on this occasion included an- 
dante and finale from the sixth symphony of Tschaikowsky, 
the “Elegiac’’ melody of Grieg, “March Funebre et Chant 
Seraphique” of Guilmant, and the organ pontificale of 
Gounod, 
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Sears to Search for Novelties in Europe. 

S. Wesley Sears, organist and choirmaster of St. James 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in Philadelphia, will sail for 
Europe this month and while abroad will devote some time 
in searching for new and unfamiliar compositions for his 
choir. Mr. Sears will visit the English cathedrals and 
make a special study of their musical programs and later 
he goes on the Continent where hz will continue his 
search. He expects, of course, to visit the St. Thomas 
Church, in Leipsic, made famous by the Motetten Choir. 
Later he will meet Widor in Paris, and besides studying 
the organ with this master, Mr. Sears will visit the prin- 
cipal churches and learn all that is possible from the music 
at the services. St. James Church in Philadelphia has its 
own chorister school, where the boys receive a thorough 
English education, in addition to their musical training. 
The Rev. Dr. William C. Richardson is rector of the 
chufch. 





To Manage Boston Opera Concert Department. 

The news that Alexander Kahn, former manager for 
Madame Lipkowska and George Baklanoff, had been en- 
gaged by Director Russell to manage the Boston Opera 
House Concert Department, has aroused widespread inter- 
est. As was to be anticipated from Mr. Kahn's astute in- 
telligence, his idea in running this department is in no way 
to compete with concert managers throughout the country, 
but to cooperate with them in every way possible. With 
this end in view he invites correspondence with all those 
who may be interested in the many excellent projects he 
has to offer for the coming season. 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Pianist, Teacher, Critic. 
Chicago Examiner 








Maurice Rosenfeld, critic of the 
piano instructor, pedagogue and lecturer, will begin his 
duties at the Sherwood School, of Chicago, on Monday 
morning, June 26. Mr. Rosenfeld will take with him a 
large class of pupils and, no doubt, will be a strong factor 
toward the increase in the enrollment of the Sherwood 
School. Mr. Rosenfeld is one of the best known all around 
musicians in Chicago. For twenty-three years he was con- 
nected with the Chicago Musical College, where many of 
his pupils won recognition for their playing, distinguishing 
themselves in the different classes and receiving diamond 
and gold medals. Again this season two of his pupils won 
high honors in the final competition. 

Two months ago, Georgi:. Kober, president of the Sher- 


wood Sciool, offered to Mr. Rosenfeld a position in the 
piano department, the offer being so advantageous, that he 
accepted it and resigned his position with the Chicago 
Musical College. 

Mr. Rosenfeld played for the I. M. T. A. in 1892 and 
again in 1898 and he was pronounced to be an excellent 
At the convention in Decatur in 1908 he read an 
interesting paper on “Piano Technic.” As a critic, Mr. 
Rosenfeld made a name for himself with THe Musicar 
Courter and the Chicago Examiner, of which latter paper 
he has for the past four years held the position of music 
He also has contributed to many magazines and 


pianist. 


editor. 

















MAURICE ROSENFELD, 


Critic, Chicago Examiner; pianist and instructor at the 
Sherwood School 


out-of-town dailies. Mr. Rosenfeld has been closely identi- 
fied with the musical life and activities of Chicago for the 
last twenty-five years. 





Bertha Antoinette Hall Gives Fiftieth Organ Recital. 

By a strange coincidence, the fiftieth organ recital given 
by Bertha Antoinette Hall, organist of the Church of the 
Messiah in Providence, fell on June 11, the date chosen for 
the Memorial Service of the Rev. De-Lancy Gwilliam Rice, 
late rector and rector emeritus in the same church, Be- 





cause of this occasion the affair brought a still more repre- 
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NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devcted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
MUSIC, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mv- 
sica. Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue Musicac 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights ; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 
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Lengmans, Green @ Co., New YorK and London. 
ue Puitosopuy or Music, A CoMPARATIVE INVESTIGATION 


nro THE Principces or MusicaL AéstuHetics. By 


HaLkert HAINS BritAN, Pu.D., Proressor oF 
PuiLosopuy in Bates CoLece. 

fhe one thing lacking in this book, as in all other 

philosophical and pseudo-philosophical works with which 


we are familiar, is that it is written by an author who 
not a musician. Now by the term musician we do not 
ean a pianist or any other kind of executant, but a com- 
poser.. For to explain the art of a Bach, a Beethoven, or 
Wagner, a brain and a musical knowledge at least equal 
to that of a great composer are essential. 
If we knew nothing whatever about music we should 
d much to interest us in this book, But we have to 
onfess a feeling of weariness in going through these ele- 
mentary chapters on musical form, rhythm, melody, har- 
1ony, musical expression which make up the first two 
art f the book. And the third part is'in the style of 
and many an analytical program'of a symphony con- 
Our attitude towards this book is not one of an- 
gonism but of disappointment. We are more than ever 
ed of the truth of Butler’s lines, that the poet 
Must be judged by his peers, 


An tt by pedants and philosophers 


We have learned nothing from this book beyond what 


Professor Britan’s opinion is. And we are glad that the 
philosopher thinks so highly of music. But when we got 
to the last page of the last chapter an inventory of our 
stock of musical knowledge revealed to us that we had 
added nothing to the store. 

Che author says his book is a pioneer work. If it is so, 
then the real significance of the book has escaped us. What 
is new in chapter 1? The headings are :(a) Some char- 
acteristic attributes of music, (b) confused state of musi- 
cal esthetics, (c) The standpoint of the musician and of 
the xsthetician compared (d) Some of the problems of a 
philosophy of music. 

We are told of some of the characteristic attributes of 
music, such as its power to rouse, to soothe, and so forth,— 
all of which>we have been told time and again. If the 
zsthetics of music are in a confused state we are sure 
that the confusion is due to writers who only half under- 
stand the art they write about. We do not think that 
Beethoven seemed confused to Wagner, or that Brahms 
found any confusion in Bach. The philosopher Jones may 
find the “musical zsthetics” of the psychologist Brown 
confused for all we care, and for all the difference it 
makes to the art of music. Halbert Hains Britan, of 
course, will say that his book has nothing to do with the 
art of music, but with the philosophy of music. We shall 
reply by saying that the word spinning of the scholastic 
philosophers of the middle ages, concerning the number of 
devils that could dance on the point of a needle, had noth- 
ing to do with true religion. We are told that the musi- 
can must study music for its own sake, while the 
philosopher studies it in its relation to other arts, and to 
life in general. And we are also continually told of the 
great difficulty of the philosopher’s task, though nothing :s 
said of the difficulties of the composer. Professor Britan 
may conclude we are incapable of grasping the magnitude 
of his subject when we express the belief that the com- 
poser’s task is the greater. Or, at least, we can say that 
what the composer has to learn about in art is greater than 
that which this book teaches about philosophy, 

The greater part of the chapter on musical form con- 
sists of the most elementary explanation of musical 
We are told what a semi-tone is, and the 
inystery of the octave is likewise expounded unto us. This 
\ B C of music is tedious to a musician, and at the same 
time is far too brief and fragmentary to help a non-musi- 
cal reader to an understanding of a symphony. One might 


groundwork 


as well preface Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian 
War with a first book of the Greek grammar. 

Tke chapter on rhythm is interesting in the manner of a 
well-written article in a magazine. It will instruct those 
who know nothing on the subject, and may possibly 
awaken a desire to know more about it. We may say the 
same of the chapter on Melody. The Harmony Chapter, 
likewise, consists of a number of quotations from wel! 
krown writers, and teaches us nothing new. We find no 
fault with anything in any of these chapters. They are 
clear, concise, and musically correct. Our only objection 
is to the high-sounding title under which these elements of 
musical theory are sent into the world. We are told that 
we are to get the Philosophy of Music, and a sub-title 
promises us the Psychological analysis of music, and we 
find ourselves reading rhythm, melody, cadence, harmony, 
form, with quotations from our old friends Prout and 
Parry. Our sensations are much the same as Words- 
worth’s Peter Bell might have been had a scientific friend 
informed him, while he was gazing at 

“A primrose by the river’s brim,” 
that the yellow primrose was a Dicotyledonous Exogen, 
with amonopetalous corolla and central placentation. We 
did ‘not know that to notice the four phrases of four 
measures each in a sixteen bar tune was to make a psy- 
chological analysis of it. We conclude that the scanning 
of a line of poetry is also a psychological feat. 

In the chapter devoted to musical criticism our author 
points out that the conditions of criticism of music in this 
country are very bad. He says that critics disagree where 
they should be in accord and tells us that “if there are 
principles of literary or dramatic criticism, there are also 
principles of musical criticism.” 

We believe that music critics agree as well as critics of 
literature or the drama agree. And do not scientists dis- 
agree in their conclusions on scientific matters wherein the 
emotions of the artist are not supposed to interfere? Did 
not many scientists reject Newton? Were not Darwin's 
theories disputed and denied by scores of biologists? Is 
there ever to be any agreement among the theological 
critics? Was not Shakespeare lampooned and ridiculed 
by many of his contemporaries? The dramatic critics of 
the time of Sophocles and Euripides were very far from 
unity of judgment. The differences among philosophers 
are known to all leaders of ancient, medieval or modern 
history. Then why should the poor music critic alone be 
singled out? Music critics differ in opinions no more than 
other critics differ. 

The concluding chapter, the Educational Value of Music, 
is no more or less than an average editorial in an average 
musical journal. We are told of the uses of good music, 
and that a few huundred dollars a year would provide a 
teacher who could instill a love for the best and most 
beautiful in music in the space of one hour per week. And 
so the book ends, saying nothing new, refuting nothing old, 
and somewhat provincial in tone and manner from be- 
ginning to end. 





Chaminade Cheral Club. 


lhe Chaminade Choral Club, under the direction of C. 


Guy Smith, gave its initial concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, New York, Thursday evening, June 1. “ The mem- 
bers of the club and the soloists, pupils of Mr. Smith, en- 
gaged in presenting the following program: 


Chorus, Serenad« oopesetosse Schubert 
Kiss Waltz Ji avepnensaapenshal exh eauiee Arditi 
Irene Crofts 
Contralt \ li Donna, La Gioconda.. ...Ponchiell: 
Emma Reichert 
\ the W oscees apTOSS 
I Know a Lovely Garde: caeeas D’Hardelot 
Adelaide Schmidt 
set, A Night in Venice eee Arditi 
Olive Gilbert and L. A. Cavanagh 
ting ‘ , . sees Rogers 
Lan f the Sky-blue Water...........+++0. Cadman 
Minnie Sherlock Freeman 
ons cms Wilson 
R ng Meyer-Helmund 
Pierce Biemley 
I Me, Thee Only Have I Loved (Atilla)......... Verdi 
Nordenholt ypran Charles J. Verro, tenor; 
Pierce Blemley, baritone 
Summ .Chaminade 
Elizabeth McClurg 
.. Ronald 
Three Gree Bonnet . D’Hardelot 
Mrs. C. Guy Smith 
Or . vane ° cccedeteeweedee Denza 
Abendstern (Tannhauser) ... Wagner 
George Kreykenbohm 
I Sw " ‘ oe teres enGren 
Mildred Lee 
Elsa : I ngrin) % .. Wagner 
Anna Nordenholt 
I i eee 
| McClurg, soprano; Mrs. C. Guy Smith, contralto; 
( ‘ th, ten \. G. Keinath, tenor; Pierce 
Blemly, | e; (x Kreykenbohm, bassso 
In addition to the excellence of the ensembles, the sing- 


of Miss Schmidt, Mrs. Freeman, Miss McClurg, Mrs. 


Smith, Miss Nordenholt and Mr. Kreykenbohm was char- 
acterized by artistic delivery and interpretation. F. V. 
Corby was the accompanist. 





Vernon Spencer's Summer Class Work. 
Vernon Spencer, the Berlin piano pedagogue, is to re- 
main in Berlin teaching until the end of July. He will 
spend his vacation in Norway during the entire month of 


\ugust. Floyd Robbins, one of Mr. Spencer’s most tal- 





VERNON SPENCER. 


ented pupils, has just accepted a very favorable engage- 
ment aS piano teacher at Bethany Academy, Lindsborg, 
Kan. The little Swedish settlement of Lindsborg is noted 
for its May choral festivals, it having one of the largest 
permanent choirs in America, numbering 585 voices. 





Music at Chautauqua Assembly, 

As THe Musicat Courter has previously announced, 
Ernest Hutcheson has been engaged to succeed the late 
William S. Sherwood as head of the piano department at 
Chautauqua Assembly on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. Sol 
Marcosson, of Cleveland, Ohio, is again at the head of the 
violin department. During July and August there will be 
a number of concerts and oratorio performances. There 
will be recitals by Messrs. Hutcheson and Marcosson. 
Among the works scheduled for performance are Cadman’s 
“Morning of the Year,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” “Moses 
in Egypt,” by Rossini; “The Redemption,” by Gounod; 
“The Creation,” by Haydn; Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” “The 
Crusaders,” by Gade; “Hiawatha,” by Coleridge-Taylor ; 
“The Divan,” by Bruno Huhn, and the cantata “May,” by 
Carl Busch. Organ recitals are to be given by N. J. Corey, 
of Detroit; Dr. Samuel A. Baldwin, of New York; Henry 
B. Vincent, of Chautauqua, and H. B. Wheeler, of To- 
ronto. Musical lecturers include Thomas Whitney Surette, 
of New York, and Messrs. Vincent and Corey. Singers 
engaged for the July concerts are Frances Fisher Hosea, 
of New York; Marian Van Duyn, of Oxford, Ohio; Ed- 
ward S. Van Leer, of Philadelphia, and Edmond A. Jahn, of 
New York. The August vocalists include Marie Stapleton- 
Murray, of Pittsburgh; Rose Bryant, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Oscar Lehmann, of Baltimore, and Marcus Kellerman, of 
New York. 





Mrs. Aldrich to Coach with Hutcheson; 
Mrs. Truman Aldrich, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., will 
pass the summer at Sandwich, Mass., coaching with Ernest 
Hutcheson for her next season’s programs. 
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Sr. Louts, Mo., June 13, 1911. 
The Missouri State Music Teachers’ Association will 
ineet at St. Louis, June 27 to 30, at Lindell Avenue M. E. 


Church. An unusually good program is being arranged 
by James T. Quarles, chairman of the committee. Only 
professionals will take part in these concerts, and some 
musical novelties are to be introduced. Edward Kreiser, 
of Kansas City, an organist of wide reputation, will give 
the one organ recital of the convention. Organ numbers 
will be distributed among the other programs. At one 
concert there will be choral numbers by several of the 
large choirs of the city. Singers, pianists and violinists 
from the different Missouri towns will participate, and 
there will be the usual round table talks, which ought to 
be interesting, judging from the chairmen selected to lead 
the different subjects. At these discussions it has been ar- 
ranged to give each speaker five minutes for discourse, 
and each one in attendance three minutes to question, and 
this rule is to be strictly adhered to in order to. avoid the 
unpleasant features of the round table talks of last year. 
The association affords a chance for a sort of fellowship 
among musicians for the exchange of ideas which is not 
the least attractive feature of the meeting. There will be 
many pleasant entertainments for the out of town guests, 
among these being a boat excursion down the river free 
to all who hold season tickets. These tickets are given out 
to teachers and students at one dollar, and entitles them 
to al] the pleasures and benefits of the association. This 
year members will be received without examination, al- 
though quite a number have planned to take the examina- 
tion for piano playing, the only one which has as yet been 
prepared. After this year entrance to the association will 
be more difficult. P. O. Landon, of Maryville, is the 
president of the association, and H. B. Schuler, of Tren- 
ton, secretary and treasurer. Those active in the work 
are James T. Quarles, William John Hall, Victor Lichten- 
stein, E. R. Kroeger, Glen Woods, Alexander Hennemann, 
Nathan Sacks, Mrs. Franklyn Knight, E. L. Coburn, Flor- 
ence E. Hammond, Edith Martin, M. Teresa Finn, Eugenia 
Dussuchal, Claudine Hunt and Clara Meyer. 
nee 


The Daughters of the American Revolution held a 
meeting at the Normandy Country Club last Tuesday af- 
ternoon in memory of Sidney Lanier, the poet laureate of 
the South. One of his best poems, “Sunset,” which has 
been set to music by Russell, was sung by Lola Pearson in 
a most artistic manner. Miss Pearson also gave Harriet 
Ware’s “Boat Song.” The music at the D. A. R. meet- 
ings is always one of its most delightful features. 


RnRer 


Lillian Kaufman, soprano, who has been studying in 
New York with Oscar Saenger for the past two years, has 
returned to St. Louis temporarily, and will make prepara- 
tions for a trip to Europe with a view to entering grand 
opera. 

nearer, 

A vocal recital was given by the advanced pupils of E. 
A. Taussig Thursday, June 8, at Musical Art Hall. The 
program of attractive songs was well interpreted, show- 
ing technical knowledge of a high order and a freedom of 
manner which marks the pupils of this teacher. 

nemre 

A song recital was given Saturday in Musical Art Hall 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, which was intended to bring out 
the pupils who are beginners in vocal art. They showed 
a good foundation, and gave much pleasure by their excel- 
lent singing. 

ner 

Lillian Keener, soprano, gave a recital at Hennemann 
Hall on Monday, June 5, which was rather an innovation. 
Her arias were accompanied with action, which made them 
most attractive and took away the stiffness so characteris- 
tic of these affairs. Miss Keener possesses a sweet lyric 
soprano voice, which already has won her many lucrative 
engagements, and she is a very popular singer. The pro- 
gram was excellent throughout and artistic. Alexander 
Hennemann, under whose instruction Miss Keener has 





been for several years, accompanied her, and she was as- 
sisted by Herbert Johnson, pianist, a pupil of Otmar Moll. 
nemre 

At the gardens the musical programs of the bands are 
of unusual delight. At Forest Park Highlands Cavalo’s 
Band is playing with a soloist each week selected from the 
best talent of the large cities. Clara Mae Hammer, of 
New York, has just completed a two weeks’ engagement. 
Her voice is a coloratura soprano of exceptional sweet- 
ness, and she rendered both popular and operatic numbers 
in a manner rarely heard in a summer garden. 

Isope. McCarMick. 





LOS ANGELES ATTRACTIONS. 
Los ANceLES May 28, 191 
Mary Garden crowned the end of the musical season 
The diva was admirably supported by Arturo Tibaldi, vio 
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linist, and Howard Brockway, pianist-composer. Both are 
artists of rare attainment. 
nne 
Manager L. E. Behymer is preparing to give a summer 
season of Italian opera at popular prices. Everything 
seems to point to a decided success. He is also in active 
correspondence with a French opera company. 
neRee 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the well known American 
composer, gave a successful recital of some of his works 
on Indian melodies. His cycle of Japanese songs founded 
on old leading melodies was specially effective. 
ene 
A season of light operettes has been inaugurated at the 
Majestic Theater by the Idora Opera Company under the 
able leadership of Paul Steindorff, formerly leader at San 
Francisco’s famous Tivoli Opera House. The dashing 
singing and acting of Agnes Cain-Brown (Harry Girard’s 
wife) constitute one of the principal features of the per- 
formance. R. Luccuesl. 





Beddoe London Recital 
Danie] Beddoe, the American tenor, will be heard in 
recital at Bechstein Hall, London, on June 27, under the 
management of the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency. Spencer Clay will be at the piano. 


Gruppe Has a Triumph in London. 

From the press criticisms of Paulo Gruppe’s second 
London recital, the greatly gifted young cellist has won a 
real triumph. Like the first recital, the second took place 
at Bechstein Hall. The following notices from four of the 
London papers, tell their own story of an extraordinary 
artistic event: 


It is always a pleasure to hear a cellist who studies not merel, 
his notes, but also the spirit of the music that he plays. Such an 
one is Paulo Gruppe, who gave another recital at Bechstein Hall 
yesterday afternoon. In the matter of technic there are few cellists 
who can claim equality with him, and fewer still who would be 
accounted his superiors with regard to artistic achievement. Again 
yesterday he revealed possession of the higher interpretative quali- 
ties, while his executive equipment easily satisfied all dema: ds, Ex 
ercising admirable restraint throughout his recital, Mr. Gru op 
charmed all ears by the taste, refinement and ear: e.tness which he 
imparted to his interpretation of the chosen works, these being pre 
sented with a full measure of sincerity and sensitiveness \t the 
head of his program Mr. Gruppe placed Locatelli’s well-known 
sonata, the delightful work which was a prime favorite with the late 
Mr. Piatti, who often played it at the popular concerts. The 
strength and richness of the performer’s tone enabled hira to make 
an impression in the allegro and adagio, while the “Menuet con 
Variazioni” was sent along with abundant animation. Turning after 
wards to Schumann's concerto, he gave a rendering of the master's 
effective music which was marked by a finish, a sanity and a re 
straint such as only the greatly gifted can boast. His interpretation 
was, indeed, admirable at all points. In his performance, subse 
quently, of Bach’s chaconne, the artist dealt with the thematic ma 
terial with clearness and dexterity, and laid stress upon the dignity 
and impressiveness of the great work. The inner meaning of the 
music could hardly have been more perfectly expressed. Mr. Gruppe 
was warmly applauded for his skilful treatment of a rondo by 
Dvorak and Gabriel Fauré’s “Sicilienne,” and he also included in 
his scheme three pieces by Popper and Davidofi’s “Am Spring 
brunnen.”—London Telegraph, June 2, 1911. 





Among the many violoncellists who have already made their ap 
pearance on the concert platform this season, Paulo Gruppe deserves 
a foremost place. At his second recital, which he gave at the Bech 
stein Hall yesterday afternoon, the presence on his program of com 
posers ranging from Bach to Fauré gave striking evidence as to his 
versatility of expression. . A sonata by Locatelli and two 
pieces by Fauré and Dvorak served to reveal the sweetness and 
variety of tone and the breadth and smoothness of the phrasing 
which Mr. Gruppe attains —London Standard. 

Paulo Gruppe, who gave his second recital at the Bechstein Hall 
yesterday afternoon, is a young cellist whose musical outlook is 
both wide and clear, This was proved not only in his playing, but 
also by his selection, which included Bach's chaconne, Locatelli’s 
sonata and Schumann’s concerto; all of these were played with a 
depth of expression that never failed in its appeal.—London Express 





Paulo Gruppe gave his second cello recital at Bechstein Hall on 
Thursday evening, his performance of Locatelli’s sonata and Schu 
mann’s concerto affording evidence of his resourceful technic, rich 
tone and very considerable gift of interpretation.—London Times 


Mr. Gruppe, who is to make another tour of this country 
next season, has been booked to give a recital for the 
Woman’s Musical Club, of Columbus, Ohio, January 23 
Last season he filled many engagements in the Middle 
West. Among his orchestral appearances he had special 
success with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of Chi- 
cago, and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. In the 
Southern States, Mr. Gruppe has been re-engaged by a half 
dozen musical clubs before whom he played last winter 
His bookings for this autumn and winter again will take 
the artist into Texas and he is to have a re-appearance in 
New Orleans. 


Clarence Whitehill Notices. 
Following are some press notices relating to Clarence E 
Whitehill, the eminent baritone, now concertizing: 


A very excellent discrimination was shown in making this pro 
gram, for certainly such a Hans Sachs and such a Wotan in on 
person is rarely heard and seen 

The voice which comes from Mr. Whitehill’s throat has the tim 
bre of a cello, the volume of a trombone and the smoothness of! 
rare old wine. In sustained notes it is most vibrant and beautifu', 
and has the carrying power of a great bell 

Nothing better could have been done for the future of symphon 
in this city than the introduction of Mr, Whitehill as the last artist 
in a season of successes. It was auspicious and will do much to 
erystalize the already strong public sentiment in favor of symphony 
as a permanent institution in Seattle —Seattle, Wach., Post-Intelli- 
gencer, April 7, 1911 


Clarence Whilehill sang a Verdi number in a manner that, if pos 


sible, added to its own mellifluent melody. His nobility of tone an 
lignity of style were gencrally commegted on. The selection from 
“The Masked Ball” was presented with such success that to hea 
it as Mr. Whitehill delivered it was to lapse into dreams of such 
entrancing themes as it portrayed. It requires much more than a 
good voice to depict as did Mr. Whitehili Wagner’s meaning in th 
magnificent farewell he wrote for Wotan to portray his regret at 


leaving Brinnhilde. Mr. Whitehill has the personality to present 
big things, the strength of voice and the temperamen His rerd 
tion was so perfect that the audience was entranced Y oungstown 


Ohio, Telegram, June 8, 1911 


Equipped with a voice of every possible advantage, he was enable 
to do full justice to the two selections given him on the progran 
und while Wagner selections are vocally me satisfactory away 
from the opera one forgot the fact in the finished performance of 
Mr. Whitehill. His singing of t ‘Evening Star,” fre *Tan 
hauser,” as an encore was as finished a ac singing as has ever 
heen given on a local concert stage Quite unprecedented was the 
burst of enthusiastic applause affords both conductor and soloist, 
ind the audience almost forgot to be formal in showing its approval 


of the concert.—Seattle Town Crier. 
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Twin Cities, Minn., June 15, 1911 
he 227th recital of the Minneapolis School of Music, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art was given Friday evening, June 
9, in the beautiful concert hall of the school Che concert 
marked the closing of the regular school year and was at 


tended by a very large audience of pupils and friends, in 


luding many prominent musicians of the city and a num 
ber of former students and graduates from out of the city 
but 
ilculated to display the high standards 


€ program was not only attractive exacting in its 


lemands, and well « 


d aims of this noted institution All of the members 
ompanied by a special orchestra of symphony mu- 

icians, conducted by William H. Pontius, director of the 
lepartment of music, and Carlyle Scott, head of the piano 
partm \t exactly 8.15 o’clock the forty-four gradu- 
ppeared in line of march, followed by the members 

the faculty, carrying bouquets of flowers, and were seat- 
ections at the sides of the hall, which was decorated 














WILLIAM H. PONTIUS 
ID rtment of Music, Minneapolis School of Music 
| isely with palms, yellow iris and California poppies, in 
rmony with the colors of the school, green and gold. 


pennants were also in evidence, adding much to the 


It would be difficult to single out any 





t ir performer being better than another, for they 
ere 1 f ibove the average in ability Miss Baihly, 
il of Carlyle Scott, ¢ a commendable rendition of 
Grieg « rto, and Miss Ketchum, soprano, pupil of 

\\ m H. Ponti ing her numbers in a manner whic) 
evidence ft igh artistic training. The depart- 

f ry d dramatic-art was represented by three 





ELEANOR POEHLER 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Music Building, - - - Minneapolis 





pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt. Clara Theisen 
beautiful reading of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha’s 
with musical accompaniment. She was ably 
and sympathetically assisted by Maude Peterson. Belle 
Sandford, a pupil of Wilma Anderson-Gilman, played the 
G minor concerto of Mendelssohn with exquisite taste, dis- 
playing but little nervousness. Sylvia Anderson, a pupil 
of Kate M. Mork, played the second movement of Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor concerto, revealing a technic adequate to 
all demands, and her conception was musical and artistic. 
The whole movement was given without apparent flaw. 
Louise Pederson, a pupil of Oda Birkenhauer, gave an in- 
teresting performance “Hungarian” fantasie. 
She showed excellent technical facility and played with 
considerable brilliancy and bravour. The other number 
by the dramatic department was a clever one act play, “The 
Lion and the Lady,” given by Marie Foley and Gerard 
van Etten with the smoothness and certainty of profes- 
sionals. 


gave a 
bie fag 
Wooing, 


of Liszt's 


Miss Foley and Mr. van Etten have both accept- 
“Die Lorelei,” 
by Liszt, received a dramatic performance by Lillie Moe, 
a pupil of Stella W. Spears. 
voice, which she uses with discretion. 


ed professional engagements for next year. 


Miss Moe has a very good 
The orchestratio. 
was especially effective as arranged by the canductor, Mr. 
The closing num- 
ber was the Liszt concerto in E flat, played by Clara Thor- 
Miss Thor- 


berg’s success was genuinely deserved, as she gave a highly 


Pontius, for strings and French horns. 
berg, one of Mr. Scott’s most talented pupils. 


She possesses not only excel- 
The diplomas 
were presented by Charles M. Holt, preceded by a brief 
address 


interesting performance 
lent technic, but also splendid musicianship. 


lhe program follows: 


I oS Srey Syandud cy 5 RS o's 8 a AAS OAR EE ROOST OT Grieg 
Adagio 
Allegro. 
Florence Baihly 
(Gertrude Hull at the second piano.) 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht Ketint.........ccccscececeees Tschaikowsky 
Spring-time PO A ar nny er Te . Becker 
(Orchestration by Pontius.) 

Alice Ketchum. 

(Horterse Pontius at the piano.) 

Concert in G minor (second and third movements)... . Mendelssohn 


Belle Sandford. 
(Wilma Anderson-Gilman at the second piano.) 


Reading, Hiawatha’s Wooing........-secccccecscsccece Longfellow 
Clara Theisen. 
(Maude Peterson at the piano.) 
Corcerto in D minor (second movement, presto gioco.0) .. MacDowell 
Sylvia Anderson, 
(Kate M. Mork at the second piano.) 
Fantaisie (uber ungarische Volksmelodien)...........- . +» Liszt 
Louise Pederson. 
(Oda Birkenhauer at the second piano.) 
The Lion and the Lady...........0eseeees Marjorie Benton Cook« 
A play in one act. 
Characters: 

Pera Tate a ie «aint c6sh05 0c vcexieedé Gerard Van Etten 
Lady Margaret Mandeville................+. Marie Foley 
Scene—Earlsford’s Study. 

CROOE. Sdbsi is as Oh cases te che hed + ¥eeewh cabo eeh tos beat’ Liszt 
(Orchestration by Pontius.) 

Li‘lie Moe. 

(Hortense Pontius at the piano.) 

Cairte DA Be BeR iis cds i ceies ccnestzeseawasts Liszt 
Clara Thorberg. 

(Gertrude Hull at the second piano.) 

Presentation of diplomas. 
Charles M. Holt. 
LIST OF GRADUATES: 
Senior Class—Sylvia Anderson, Florence Baihly, Isabel Chase, 


Helen Cross, Louise Pederson, Josephine Porter, Anna Belle Sand- 
ford, Clara Thorberg, Marie Foley, Lyle Clement, Ethel Hovenden, 


Pauline Huth, Clara B. Theisen, Gerard Van Etten, Helena Brad 





WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music 


CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department Oratory and Dramatic Ar! 
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FREDERIC FICHTEL, Pianist 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 


ARTHUR VOGELSANG, Tenor 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





HENRY WILLIAMS 


Concert Ha with Minneapolis 
Symphony Orehestra 
Per dates and terms, address : 
410 Auditerium Bullding, Minneapolis 








ford Churchill, Augusta Baker, Daphne Dare, Buelah Jencks, Nell 
McKenzie, Louise Pederson, Clarence B. Woolley. 


"Junior Class—Mrs. L. A. Bortel, Irene Branley, Mamie Claes: 
gens, Hazel Creighton, Rena Juliette Dahl, Esther Englund, Mae 
Erickson, Margaret Hicks, Mathilda Hausmann, Celia Harvey, 
Almeda Jackish, Genevieve Ketchum, Pearl Nelson, Laura Num 
medal, Ethel Pinkerton, Hannah Rollefson, Ethel Rockwood, Mary 
B. Smith, Edith Smith, Ruth Wightman, Elsie Ziebarth, Ali 
Ketchum, Lillis Moe. 

a 


William E. Zench, who came from Chicago to hold ex- 
aminations for the members of the Minnesota Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, gave an organ recital 
Wednesday evening at St. John’s. Following was his 
program: Prelude and Fugue on B-A-C-H, Liszt; adagio 
and finale from sixth symphony, Widor; “Seraph’s Strain,” 
Wolstenholme; canon, Schumann; “Cradle Song,” Dick- 
enson; “Marche Religieuse,” Saint-Saéns; scherzo, second 
sympliony, Vierne; “Lied des Chrysanthemes,” Bonnet; 
serenade, Lemare; finale, first symphony, Vierne. 

RRR 

Frederic Fichtel and Arthur Vogelsang presented pupils 
in recital Saturday morning, giving the following program: 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 1 (Beethoven), Theodora Troendle; 
“Bie Beiden Grenadiere” (Schumann), Bertram Bailey; 
berceuse, etude, No. 3 (Chopin), nocturne, “Aufschwung” 
(Schumann), Theodora Troendle; prologue from “Pagli- 
acci’’ (Leoncavallo), Bertram Bailey; concertstiick, op, 79 
(Weber), Theodora Troendle, Frederic Fichtel at second 
piano. 

nre 
morning of Tuesday, June 13, the first mass of 
James Byrnes was celebrated at St. Lawrence 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” was sung by the choir 
under the direction of Margaret Drew. The regular choir, 
including Mrs. W. T. O.Reilly, Mildred Langtry, C. T. 
Dauhach and John T. Hurley, was assisted by five solo- 


On the 
the Rev, 
Church. 





CHARLES M. 


HOLT, 
Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
Minneapolis School of Music. 


ists: Frances Vincent Coveny and Margaret Jones, of St. 
Paul, sopranos; M. Louise Hickey, contralto; Thomas Mc- 
Cracken, tenor; Harry Phillips, baritone. 
eRe 

At the meeting of the Vocal Teachers’ Guild, Wednes- 
day evening, which took the form of a dinner at the Com- 
mercial Club, officers were elected, a constitution was 
adopted and committees appointed. The officers of the 
guild are: T. P. Giddings, president; J. Austin Williams, 
vice-president; Ednah Hall, secretary; Mrs. T. B. Bell, 
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treasurer. On the program committee are J. Austin Wil- 
liams, Mrs. C. M. Lane and Eleanor Poehler. House and 
reception committee: Annette B. Muckey, Lulu Boynton, 
Mr. Goodwin. 
nee 

Richard Czerwonky, concertmaster of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, left last week for Boston. Mr. and 
Mrs. Czerwonky sailed June 14 for Europe, where they 
will spend the summer, returning to Minneapolis early in 


) 
October. RRR 

The commencement events of the Northwestern Conser- 
vatory, which began on May 30, will close with the gradu- 
ation program at the First Unitarian Church on Wednes- 
day evening, June 21. The series of twenty-five recitals 
and concerts given by the members of the graduating class 
and the advanced students of the piano, voice and expres- 
sion departments, have been given in the conservatory re- 
cital hall and at the Unitarian church. These have been 
open to the public and have been largely attended by the 
friends of the participants and of the school. The public 
is also cordially invited to attend the graduation exercises. 
The commencement address is to be given by Olive Adele 
Evers, president of the conservatory, and there are to be 
several musical numbers by members of the faculty. Those 
to receive diplomas and certificates for the completion of 
courses in the different departments are: 

Piano DBARTMENT: 

Artists’ Course, Diploma: Ethel Mildred Alexander, Waterville, 
Minn. 

Teachers and Players’ Course, Certificate: John Jacob Beck,” 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Hazel Fleener, Kaslo, British Columbia, Can- 
ada; Helen Marie Gerlach, Red Wing, Minn.; Frances Rebecca 
Hutchison, Minneapolis, Minn.; Florence Lillian Moore, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Charlotte Ramstad, Thief River Falls, Minn. 

Regular Course, Certificate: Harriet Mae Gongle, Minneapo‘is, 
Minn.; Hannah Halvorson, Hancock, Minn.; Mabel Ethel Olson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Normal Course, Certificate: Marion Brandt Berrum, La Crosse, 
Wis.; Inez Mary Graham, Two Harbors, Minn.; Lillian May Gronna, 
Lakota, North Dakota; Deborah Hall, Elbowoods, N. Dak.; Rachael 
Claire Keating,* St. Paul, Minn.; Ruby Cynthia Mann, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mabel Ethel Olson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VIOLIN DEPARTMENT: 

Regular Course and Normal Course, Certificate: Gladys Florence 
Conrad, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pustic ScHoot Music DEPARTMENT: 

Supervisors’ One-Year Course, Certificate: Alma Graham Buis- 
son, Wabasha, Minn.; Edith Elizabeth Ellefsen, Ely, Minn.; Fern 
Anna Forster, Hillsboro, N. Dak.; Leila May Klee, Rochester, 
Minn.; Ruth Phillips Larson, Dodge Ccnter, Minn.; Nanzetta 
Slade, West Olive, Mich. 

Dramatic Art DEPARTMENT: 

Advanced Course, Diploma: Luella Rose Bender, Minneapolis 
Minn.; Arthur L. Lindberg, Minneapolis, Minn.; Willard Webster, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Regular Course, Certificate: Theresa Noble Ball, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Louise Dyer, Minneapolis, Minn.; Char.es E, Fisher, Minne 
apolis, Minn.; Lou Fletcher, Minneapolis, Minn.; Elwyn Thomas 
Kelly, Minneapolis, Minn.; Morton Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 

EXPRESSION DEPARTMENT: 

Two-Year Course, Certificate: Pearl Maud Gordon, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Art DepartMeNT—Pustic ScHoot DRAWING: 

Academic Course and Normal Course, Diploma: Clara Louise 
Bratrud, St. Paul, Minn.; Alma Graham Buisson, Wabasha, Minn.; 
Edith Elizabeth Ellefsen, Ely, Minn.; Fern Anna Forster, Hills- 
boro, North Dakota; Ruth Phillizs Larson, Dodge Center, Minn.; 
Nanzetta Slade, West Olive, Mich. 

Normal Course, Certificate: Leila May Klee, Rochester, Minn. 





"Certificate to be conferred at close of summer session. 
eRe 
G. H. Fairclough will present a number of his pupils in 
the following recital program at Dyers’ Hall this evening: 
Concerto in G minor, op. 37 (first movemcnt)........++ Beethoven 
(Cadenza by Reinecke.) 
Charlotte Burlington is 
Te Gpetd ovaccvececressdccsecscocsesoscecsie Gkeanet .. Grieg 
La Fileuse 2... ccccccccesccccveserees 






Chopin 
Henselt 


Impromptu in 
If I Were a 


Marche, Mignonne ....cccccccccsccccvcccccccssccessercece Poldin1 
Valse, A la bien aimde.....ccccccscscceccvcccccccccscsstoeres Schiitt 
Dorothy Gaser. 

Concerto in G minor, OP. 25.6.6. -ee eee eeereereeenes Mendelssohn 


(Second and third movements). 
Lillian Crowther 


Valse in C sharp mimor......csccccccccccvesceres ...Chopin 
Etude, The Butterfly... .csevescvescecccssscecses . Lavalle« 
Caroline Drew. 

Wale. Tie de sce cs ccbndedeawues x epciseecewede eet. <<seeeeeeee 
Charlotte Thorne. 

Concerto in G, Op. §8.....cseceecececercenseseevsesens Beethoven 


First movement (allegro moderato) with cadenza by Reinecke: 
Stella Tuttle. 


Rae AGMRE oc cidecccccccdgbiddvectseeesvab tens ..»Moskowskt 

Diet oe acne scans cn oe sainse 606 ehbckes Khiengeusr setae Chopin 

Wealdearauschen oc cccccccccccdvcoccccccccesecsecseesensesese Liszt 
Charlotte Burlington. 

Welle unk cécave Caled coke pid awe sauaes canes seks ae 
Oe. eg) ey Pye rrr’ tear ry ye re Per ee Leschetizky 
Lillian Crowther. 

Impromptu in F sharp.......2escecceeeeccerceeeereetsers Chopin 
Stella Tuttle. 

Concerto in A major, OP. 16.....ccceecccccccecscncescroure Grieg 


First movement (allegro molto moderato). 
Myrtha Gunderson. 


The concertos will be accompanied by string orchestra 
and second piano. 
ene 
Schumann-Heink has added to her repertory for next 
season one of the songs of Max Weil, “Weisst du noch.” 


Mr. Weil is principal of the second violin section of the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 
ReRre 
Recitals Friday evening at First Unitarian Church and 
this morning at the recital hall of Northwestern Conser 
vatory, by pupils of Frederic Fichtel and Arthur Vogelsang, 
will be reviewed next week. 
nre 
Christian Timmner, concertmaster of the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Mrs. Timmner, will spend the sum- 
mer in St. Paul. 
Mary ALLEN 





Schubert Conservatory of Music. 

The commencement exercises of the Schubert Conserva- 
tory of Music, Nashville, Tenn., C. J. Schubert, director, 
have been arranged as follows: ‘tuesday evening, June 20, 
ensemble; Wednesday evening, June 21, concerto night; 
Thursday evening, June 22, piano recital; Tuesday even- 
ing, June 27, piano, voice and violin; Wednesday evening, 
June 28, piano, violin and chorus; Thursday evening, June 
29, commencement. 

The concerts are scheduled to take place in Houck’s Mu- 
sic Hall. The 1911 graduates are: Diplomas, post grad- 
uate senior—Mabel Wright, piano; post graduate junior— 
Janet Battle, piano; Marietta Weakley, voice; teachers— 
Lula Threlkeld, piano; Laura M. Bogle, piano; Georgia 
Tipton, piano; Annie Dane Davis, piano; Sadie Lee, pi- 
ano. Certificates, sixth grade—Frances Smith, piano; An- 
nie Lechleiter, piano; Jennie Lee Lowe, piano; Cecilia 
Schubert, piano; fifth grade—Louise Weakley, piano; 
Beulah Holsen, piano; Glennie Barr, piano; fourth grade— 
Sadie Lee, voice; Gertrude Freese, piano; Virginia Rogers, 
piano. Honor graduates—Lula Threlkeld and Annie Dane 
Davis. 





Foster and David, Musical Managers. 

Seldom in the history of concert management has a new 
firm of managers entered the field with a stronger list of 
artists than the new firm 
of Foster & David, of 
500 Fifth avenue, New 
York. They will devote 
themselves to an exclu- 
sive list of artists who 
are known to be suc- 
cesses and who = are 
leaders in the concert 
world. They will have 
the exclusive manage- 
ment of the Olive Mead 
Quartet, one of the best 
women’s quartets in the 
world; Mary Hissem de 
Moss, soprano; Ruth 
Harris, soprano; John 
Barnes Wells, tenor; 
Edward Strong, tenor; Frank Ormsby, tenor; Marie 
Nichols, violinist; Nicola Thomas, violinist; Laura Tol- 
man, cellist ; Hans 
Kronold, cellist; Annie 
Lonise David, harpist; 
Heinrich Gebhard, pian- 
ist, and Frederic Mar- 
tin, basso, and _ the 
quartet of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

Negotiations are under 
way with other prom- 
inent artists, and further 
announcement will be 
made later, 






WALTER DAVID. 





TOLEDO'S FESTIVAL 
Totepo, Ohio, June 7, 1911 


/ 


Toledo’s second annual 





KINGSBERY 


music festival closed 
here last night in a blaze 
ef triumph. 


FOSTER. 


Seldom have audiences here been so 
favored in the excellence of programs such as these 
three given by Conductor Frederick Stock and the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. The first concert on Mon- 
day night was made up of operatic numbers from 
“Oberon,” “Siegfried,” “Der Walkiire,” “Thais” and “Le 
Cid.” All were given with full descriptive and dramatic 
effect. The assisting soloists, Perceval Allen, Janet Spen- 
cer, Reed Miller and Clarence Whitehill, were in splendid 
voice, and contributed to the completeness of the pro- 
gram. 

A symphony program was given Tuesday afternoon, 
with “Symphonie Pathetique,” Tschaikowsky, as the main 
feature, with other numbers from d’Albert, Servias and 
Berlioz. The popular program of Tuesday evening was 
very enjoyable. Elgar suite, “The Wand of Youth,” 
was among the numbers given. 


sody elicited wild applause. 


Liszt’s Hungarian rhap- 
Miss Spencer sang an aria 


29 
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from “Don Carlos” most delightfully, and the pretty little 
song from Elgar, “Where Corals Lie,” displayed her pure 
contralto voice to great advantage. Eva D. Garp. 





Critics Praise Spalding. 


More than forty admirable criticisms have rewarded 
Albert Spalding for his series of classical recitals in Lon 
don, which are among the musical events of the London 
season. Referring to his third recital the critic of the 
Jewish World, May 19, says: 

Albert Spalding has long been recognized as a violinist of no 
mean power, and his third violin recital at Bechstein Hall on Wed 
nesday served to enhance th: reputation he has already made a 
an interpreter of important works Nothing could have been finer 
than his rendering of Handel’s sonata in E, given with a vigor and 
decision which proved how careful a study he has made of that 
work, In the German, French and other pieces included in his pro 
gram, he gave an admirable illustration of his versatility as an artist 
Bach and Debussy received equal justice at his hand, and the a 
plause which he received proved how much to the taste of the larg 


audience was his admirable performance 

Mr. Spalding’s Havre concert made a most favorable im 
pression upon the Havre critics, among the most discrim 
inating in Europe, the city of Havre possessing a powerful 
musical organization, the St. Cecilia Society, the most 
beautiful concert hall in France, and has been the crad.e 
of the Bach movement in France, having fostered and 
supported a series of auditions devoted exclusively to Bach 
interpretations and explanatory conference Mr. Spald 
ing’s extraordinary virtuosity is recorded thus: 


Marvelous sonorities, a suppleness of the bow, which can on! 


come from a miracle 


Difficulties do not exist for this master of 
the bow. How much I did drink in the interpretation which Mr 
Spalding gave us of the “Andante Quietoso,” by César Franck 
This page of fervent tenderness he read with love, with real senti 
ment and in a pious movement, with rhythmic impulse and lamenta 
tions as it should be rendered. How can I describe the grace of the 
“Sourdine,” the atmosphere of forgotten airs which emanated from 
the adorable songs of the old master, Couperin; the folly of the 
“Zigeunerweisen,” the licentiousness of the strings, strange sonorities 
mingled with veritable contortions of the violin from end to end, 
rendering the king of instruments mad with folly Mr. Spalding 
was astonishing, but I prefer and particularly admire him for hi 
execution of the andantine and for the chaconne in which he hap 
pily interpreted the strange movement—the dince movemert with its 
stronger time and change of figure marked by the hoarseness of th 
strings.—Henri Malherbe, in Journal de Havre, May 27, 1911. 


The violent storm did not keep the musical amateurs from going 
to Mr. Spalding’s concert, and if they are to be congratula ed on 
their courage it must be recognized that they were large'y re 


pensed. The violinist affirmed himself as an exce'lent artist, with 
vibrating, just comprehension and delicate communicative sensibility 
With his violin Mr. Spalding shows a virtuosity that reaches the 
highest degree. But there is better than that for he lays with 
much charm, with seduction and also with brio and verve 
Vehemently applauded in the Handel sonata in A, rendered with 
beautiful inspiration and high tenure, in the “Chanson Louis XIII” 


and “Pavane” by Couperin, interpreted with spirit and finesse in the 


César Franck andantino, the Dvorak mazurka and finally in the 
“Zigeunerweisen” by Sarasate Mr. S alding rendered with mucl 
expression the Bach chaconne. The ovations which greeted thiz 
audition were more than merited.—Jean d’Ausay, in Havre Eclai 
May 27, 1911 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid’s Many Bookings. 

Few artists before the public today are better equipped 
than Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, the Chicago dramatic so- 
prano, a singer of wide experience having appeared with 
the leading orchestras and choral clubs and in concert and 
recital in practically every city in the country. The com- 
ing season bids fair to be one of increasing activity for 
this artist, 

Among the desirable engagements booked for Madame 
MacDermid last year were the following: Concert and 
“Elijah” performance, Syracuse, N. Y.; two musicales at 
Orange, N. J.; annual recital, Chicago; musical and 
Evanston Musical Club concert, Evanston, Ill.; “Eugene 
Onegen” performance in Ann Arbor, Mich., beside numer- 
ous recitals and concerts in the Middle West. Madame 
MacDermid’s artistry is greatly enhanced by her personal 
charm and manners. 
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Cuica Iil., 
annual commencement concert and ex- 
of Music were held 
Auditorium. The large 


June 18, 1911 
The twenty-fiftl 
American Conservatory 


ursday evening, June 15, in the 
filled from parquet to gallery with society elite 
Che alumni of the school, 


also well 


! well known musical people 
1886 
f the graduates came en masse to pay tribute 
{ ead of the Wilhelm Middelschulte, the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra 

of the American Conservatory, 
pened the program with an organ prelude. The orchestra, 

iG er the direction of Adolf Weidig, played Weber’s “Ju- 


The soloists 


i vas founded in was represented and 
institution, 
d organist of the 


of the faculty 


were Renzina who 
the Chopin concerto in E 
who sang “Voi che Sapete” 
Olive Woodward heard in 
romanze in A minor Marie 
: I i rare pianist ability in the Tschaikowsky 


bers 1} reveaieq 


Teninga, 
ement ol 
He 


Figaro’ 


istman, 
was 
for violin; 
t minor; Amy Ellerman sang an aria from 
Leorge M. 
and the 
ent reading of the 

rhe students 
training at the 
delivered by the 
s of the 


desire of 


Lipschultz played Saint-Saéns’ 
erto for violin, program ended with Clarence 
Liszt concerto for piano 
who -appeared reflected 
American Conservatory. 
Herman Page, who 
The speaker 


edit , their 
ldress was Rev. 
growth of the school. 
capitalists of Chicago come 
an endowment for the American Con- 
g that the people of Chicago ought to 

a school as the New England School Conserva- 
It may be said here that plans along that 
consideration and that thé 
ry is behind the movement The loca- 
the loop district 
It is rumored 


seeing 


fund 


known to be under 
Conservat 
would be outside of 
Michigan or Wabash 
the American Conservatory have 
the North Side to accommodate the students 
able on the North Shore. All these 


avenues 
will a branch 


e tashiol suburb 
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ments at once 
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personally 
the world 

4 ten 
Analysis taught by KENNE M. 


hours’ interpretation, 
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and congratulations 
Hatt- 


plans show the growth of the school 
are in order for its founder and president, John J. 
staedt. 

nRre 
Conservatory 
the 


The Bush 


Saturday 


recital 
hall 


gave a piano 
students’ recital 


Temple 

afternoon, June 17, in 
of the school. 

nee 

rhe Apollo Musical Club, of Chicago, will give two per- 

formances of “The Messiah” December 29, 1911, and 

January 5, 1912. Elgar’s “Caractacus” will be given March 


on 


4 and the last program of the season on April 18, 1912, 
will be made up of Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” and 
Brahms’ “Requiem.” The soloists for “The Messiah” wi!! 


be Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; Eva Mylott, contralto; 
John B. Miller, tenor, and Frederick Martin, For 
the “New Life” and “Requiem” the soloists will be Mario 
Sammarco, baritone, and Marie Zendt, For 
“Caractacus” the soloists will be Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, basso. For the 
other basso role the management has not as yet engaged an 


basso. 


soprano. 


artist, but his name will appear in due- time in these 
columns, 
nRer 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, has just returned to 
town from two very successful recitals, given in Adrian, 


Mich., and Wheaton, IIL, the first part of this week. The 
beautiful contralto met with her customary ‘success. 
neRre 

The annual outing of the Apollo Club took place Sat- 
urday afternoon at Washington Park. The famous choral 
society members met at the refectory at two o’clock and 
brought with them full baskets of provisions and ate them 
heartily after the baseball games, played between the 
bassos and baritones against the tenors. Harrison M. Wild 
did not swing the baton, but proved to be an expert expo- 
nent of the spit ball and struck out several good batsmen. 
The sopranos had it out in the baseball game with the 
contraltos and mezzos and proved to be nearly as good 
singers, and this means that the game was 
highly interesting. In the evening the Apolloists went to 
White City and saw the sights and danced. The picnic of 
1Q1I was breaker Harriet Snow, the popular 
assistant secretary, proved to be an expert umpire and was 


5 GUNNAR PETERSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 


catchers as 


a record 








highly congratulated by both sides for her coolness in 
tight places and her good decision on stolen 
nRre 
An informal musicale was given in honor of Charles W. 
Clark at the residence of Eleanor Fisher Friday evening, 
June 16. The musical program was furnished by the guests 
of honor, Charles W. Clark, baritone; Mabel Sharp Her- 
dien, soprano; Luella Chilson Ohrman, soprano; Gertrude 
Cadman. Hassler, Harriet Smulski, and 
Herbert Miller, baritone. Charles Lurvey and the hostess, 
Mrs. Fisher, supplied the accompaniment for tae singers. 
ners 
Karleton Hackett, critic of the Chicago Evening Post 
and vocal teacher at the American Conservatory, will go to 


Mr. 


“basses.” 


meZZzo, soprano, 


Harvard next week to be present at the almuni meet. 
Hackett was a graduate with the class of 1891. 
eRe 

Myrtle R. Lee, dramatic mezzo-soprano, gave a song re 
cital at the Auditorium Recital Hall Monday evening, Jun: 
1g, assisted by Hazel J. Lathrop, coloratura soprano, and 
Berenice Lathrop, pianist. ‘The recital was given under 
the auspices of the “I Will” Club for the of the 
playground fund. Beside presenting groups of songs by 
Nora Moeller Petrie, Miss Lee sang admirably “A Dream,” 
by Bartlett, and Moir’s “When Celia Sings.” In the sec- 
ond part of the program Miss Lee won another triumph in 
the aria from “The Prophet,” in which she 
sation at her recital debut in Chicago. Another group by 
Petrie. beautifully rendered by the soprano ended a most 
enjoyable evening, 


benefit 


created a sen- 


eRe 
Ephra Vogelsang, will remain in Chicago all 
summer teaching in her studios. ‘The talented artist sang 
with her customary success at the graduation of the Nor- 
mal School of Physical Culture, Thursday evening, June 14. 
eRe 


soprano, left for England, 


soprano, 


Hanna Butler, Tuesday, June 
13. She will return to Chicago September 15 and resume 
her teaching at the Cosmopolitan School. 

ere 

Last Wednesday afternoon a reception was tendered to 
the alumni, pupils, teachers, friends and musicians of Chi- 
cago by John J. Hattstaedt, president of the American 
Conservatory. The celebration commemorated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the large institution 
by Mr. Hattstaedt. The hall harbored within its beautiful 
premises many musical people of Chicago, who came 
to pay their respects to the head of the school and to its 
admirable faculty. John J. Hattstaedt, beaming with joy, 
received his guests at the entrance of the hall, and certain- 
ly his hands and arms must have fairly ached after the 
hundreds of greetings he received from some 1,200 guests. 
Mr. Hattstaedt was the recipient of a fine silver punch 
bowl, presented to him by the faculty to celebrate the anni- 
versary in question. 

eRe 

As previously announced in these columns, 
Devries will open his studios for voice culture and opera 
coaching in the Fine Arts Building. Mr. Devries already 
has laid his plans for autumn and winter work, which in- 
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clude, among others, a series of recitals and concerts in 
Music Hall. In November Mr. Devries will give “Mi- 
reille,” an opera in four acts, by Gounod, with his pupils. 
It will be given in English, and Mr. Devries has made ar- 
rangements with Will J. Davis for the use of the Lllinois 
Theater, at which subsequent performances by pupils and 
professionals of the Herman Devries Opera School will 
be given. 
neRe”e 
Arthur Burton, the well known vocal teacher, will spend 
his summer vacation in California and the Canadian Pa- 
cific region. He will leave Chicago in company with Mrs. 
Burton on July 23. He has had 
teaching large classes, and 
prominent positions as church singers. 
ton will be at home on September 5. 
neRre 
Annette Pangbourne, pupil of William A. Willett, of the 
Sherwood Music School, has been engaged as teacher and 
director of the department of voice of the Springfield Con- 
servatory of Music at Springfield, LIl 
RRR 
The Cosmopolitan School of 
cital Saturday afternoon, June 17, in the 
cital Hall. Dr. Carver Williams, 
presented four of his pupils: 
Hughes, contralto; Blake H. Wilson, baritone, and Mrs. 
Sidney S. Pollack, soprano, all whom reflected credit 
upon the institution in which they have been trained and 
upon their eminent mentor. The other pupils who made 
up the program were Sophie Ackerman, Mrs. 
Ralph H. Drake, Mrs. E. H. Baumgartner, Alice Cramer 
and Lillian Halperin, soprani. The same school announces 
recital by students at Baldwin Hall, 
Tuesday evening, June 20. 
nne 
Charles W. Clark, the baritone, has been en- 
gaged to furnish the program for the University of Chi 
cago at Mandel Hall, Tuesday, June 27. Mr. Clark has 
been very since his return from Europe concertizing 
and giving vocal lessons to a large 
As announced previously in THE 


a most successful season 
several of his pupils hold 
Mr. and Mrs, Bur- 


Music gave a pupils’ 
Auditorium 


re- 
Re- 
the well known basso, 


Maud Lewis, soprano; Helen 


pianist ; 


a piano and vocal 


famous 


busy 
and enthusiastic class 

MusicaL Courier, Mr 

a long concert tour during 
November and December through 
America in January, 1912, when he 

in the principal cities of America. 
neRre 


Holmes Cowper, tenor, 


Clark has been engaged for 
September, October, 
England, returning to 
will appear in recital 


and formerly a resident of Chi- 


cago and now dean of the Drake University, Des Moines, 


Ia. passed through Chicago last Thursday afternoon, and 
called at the offices of THe Musicat Courter here. He 
reported that the Drake University has grown until this 


year the enrollment has reached the total of 569 pupils. 
RRR 
Car] F. Rohles, tenor and student of the Theodore S 
Bergey School, sang with great success in the Auditorium 
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ballroom this week. Mrs. Bergey played the accompani- 
ments to six songs, giving splendid support to the soloist. 
She has long been recognized as one of the best accom- 
panists in the Middle West. 
a ne 

Eugene Simpson, formerly correspondent of THe Mu- 
SICAL Courter in Chicago and now the paper's energetic 
representative in Leipsic, 
latter part of the week. 


Germany, arrived in Chicago the 


RRR 


The forty-fifth annual commencement exercises and 
concert of the Chicago Musical College were held in the 
Auditorium Theater, Saturday evening, June 17. The im- 
mense theater already was crowded to capacity when Kar] 
Reckzeh raised his baton over the sixty piece orchestra 
to begin the overture, and the largest class in the history 
of this institution filed down the aisles and took its place 
in a reserved section in the center of the house. Tlie 
boxes were filled with society people, local musicians and 
out of town friends of the graduates. The program was 
given by diamond medal winners in the various depart- 
ments of the college’s activity. Judge Richard S. Tuthill 
gave a short address and conferred the degrees, and the 
affair closed with the awarding of the medals and diplo- 
mas. The following program was given: 


.D’ Albert 
Beethoven 


Overture, Improvisator 


Piano, Concerts, C minor, op. 37... 


First movement and wadies nza es Reinecke. 


Belle Tannenbaum. 
Vocal, More Regal in His Low Estate, Queen of Sheba....Gounod 
Marion Taylor Hobbs. 
Violin, Concerto No. 2, D minor (first movement) . Spohr 
Rose Vitto. 
Piano, Concerto in B (‘first movement)... . .Huss 
Agatha Langrich. 
Vocal, Ou va la jeune Indoue, Lakme.. wi 3 . .Delibes 
Jeanette E. Friedman Nathan 
Violin, Concerto, E minor (second and third movements), 
Mendelssohn 
Carl T. Schulte 
Piano, Concerto No. 1, E flat major. Liszt 
J. Francis Connors 
Vocal, Penelope ein Gewind wirkind, Odysceus .Max Bruc 
Mabelle C. Daly. 
Piano, Concerto, B flat minor, op. 23 (first movement). Tschaikowsky 


Walter Rudolph 
nere 


Arthur Middleton, who has just returned from a success- 
ful tour with the New York Symphony Orchestra, has re- 
ceived the following letter from the conductor of that 
organization: 


My Dear Mippteton:—As I leave on an earlier train, this is 
good-bye and geod luck to you! 
Your work in our tour of six weeks and a half has been an un 


The 
your style and the perfection of your diction plac 


alloyed pleasure to me: beauty of your voice, the nobility of 


ycu in the vers 
forefront of American artists. 

I hope to have the pleasure often in the coming years of your 
cooperation in things musical 


eee 


The following announcements were sent to this office 
from the Chicago Musical College: 

John B. Miller, of the Chicago Musical College faculty, 
has keen engaged for “The Messiah” 
Apollo Musical Club. 

Daniel Frohman, the well known New York manager, 
witnessed the closing performance given last week in the 
Ziegfeld Theater by students of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege School of Acting and informed J. H. Gilmour, the 
director of the school, as well as Marshall Stedman, the 
associate director, that he was amazed at the proficiency 
displayed by the young people and the general profes- 
sional air of the performance. He asserted that the four 


next season, by the 
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One-act plays were given eubaskable well and that several 
of the players exhibited uncommon talent. New 
who will, included in the list of Chicago 
Musical College teachers are: Adolph Muhlmann, Paul 
Stoye, Burton Thatcher, Inga Nelson Brown, Sol Alberti 
and Charles Overholt. 

Last Thursday evening in Ziegfeld Hall, the last public 
appearance of students of the 
School of Expression was given before 
taxed the capacity of the hall. 


teachers 
next year, be 


Chicago Musical College 


an audience which 


Immediately after this af 


fair, the annual graduates’ dance and reception took 
place in Reception Hall. 
RRR 
The writer was misinformed recently by one of Chi 
cago’s leading and reliable musicians, who said that the 


president of the I. M. T. A. read one of the dullest papers 
ever heard at a convention. It has since been learned that 
the president did not read a paper at all, but merely intro 
duced the different speakers. 


Ree 


One of the most interesting announcements of the week 
is that the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will make its 
first Chicago appearance next season in Orchestra Hall 


and 8. 
nee on the afternoon of the 7th 
the evening of the 8th, with Leopold Stokovski conducting 
each concert, Chicago music Cincinnati 
Orchestra and brilliant their 
hearing. Though Mr. Stokovski has been conductor of the 
orchestra only that 
assembled the und 


February 7 The two performances will be a mati 


and an evening concert on 


lovers will find the 


its leader well. worthy of 


two years, he has in short time re 


former organization developed a body 
of men that catches perfectly the spirit of its gifted leader, 
The 
unanimous in their ex 
unbounded evoked by it 


Stokovski is one of the 


and gives it adequate artistic expression. accounts of 
the orchestra and the conductor 
the 


wherever it has played. 


are 
pression of enthusiasm 


most m- 


teresting directors of today. The Chicago appearance of 
the orchestra will be under the direction of the Chicago 
Musical Exchange 
Reneé Devarir 
In an English opera company, formed for the sumimet 


that the tenors were too light for 


The manager protested that there 


months, it was found 


the rest of the chorus 
were voices enough, and the leading tenor 
why he did not sing 


remonstrances of the 


was que tioned 


with more force His answer to the 


manager was: “I am paid summer 


wages, and I reuse to sing I inything but my summer 
voice.” The engagement of the tenor and his summer 
voice came to a_ speedy termination—San Francisco 


\rgonaut 


Overheard at Leeds Festival during the performance >f 
Matthew.” 

but some of the 
the 


music is 


3ach’s “The Passion, according to St 

“Do you know the work?” “No, 
seem familiar (pause). Why, 
in ‘The Crucifixion.’ I wonder 


Sheffield 


words 


yes, they are same as 


if the by the 


same man?” Telegraph 
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# TOO FAR FROM BELLINI. « 








BY EDGAR STILLMAN-KELLEY, 
(Copyrighted by The Musical Courier Company.) 








On reading the announcement in the Berlin papers a 
that Lilli Lehmann would appear in a 
formance of “Norma,” to be given by the Gura Opera 
Company at Kroll’s Garden, I was seized with a peculiar 
ind strong desire to attend the production, not only for 
of seeing the great Wagnerian heroine take active 


icw ionths since, 


the sake 
part in an Italian opera, but also to ascertain whether this 
particular work would impress me more favorably than it 
did when I heard it in early life. On listening to Leh- 
mann’s vocalizations, one marveled at her skill and adapta- 
bility to roles and schools so divergent as those of Bellini 
ind Wagner; for her Norma was fully as sincere as her 
triinnhilde, while the coloratura was as faith- 
fully rendered as the musical declamation which made her 
famuous Furthermore, we had ample demonstration of 
that mastery of the Italian method to which she attributes 
her success as a singer. 

Chis revival of an Italian opera of the old school, which 
I was so fortunate as to hear well rendered, was deeply 
impressive and fraught with suggestion. I was reminded 
of the fact that when I first heard “Norma,” in my early 
student days in Stuttgart, the music seemed to me to be 
lacking in dramatic fidelity, simple and commonplace mel- 
odies falling coincident with portions of the play of tragic 
I make this confession not in a spirit of contri- 
tion, as my reasons at that time I believed to be cogent, 
neither do I refer to the fact as evidence of superiority 
on my part, for I have long since learned that three of the 
greatest forces in the creative world of music—Chopin, 
I'schaikowsky and Wagner—were admirers of Bellini. 

Of course the fault lay with me, and was due to my un 
conventional preparatory training. Having lived in a 
community remote from all operatic or symphonic activity 
my knowledge of music was confined to piano literature, 
theory and critical works. My ideals for opera were very 
high—a combination of drama in the style of Shakespeare 
with music comprising the traits of Beethoven, Chopin 


Isolde or 


import 


nd Schumann, together with ovchestration such as Ber- 
‘oz describes. ‘The first operas I heard on reaching the 
shores of Europe, “Huguenots,” “Sonnambula,” “Faust,” 
“Tl Puritani” and “Norma,” were, therefore, for the most 
part disappointments, while the first work to give me hope 
of fulfillment was “The Flying Dutchman.” This was fol- 
lowed shortly after by “Lohengrin,” which gave me stil! 
greater joy 

Now the problem was how to appreciate Mozart and the 
lighter operas. This I learned to do, in a measure, thus 
working my way backward, but my preference was always 
for Wagner, with his combination of so many elements 
tending toward dramatic characterization, while for most 
of the older Italian operas I was able to feel but a scanty 
enthusiasm 

In those days, as many will remember, there were many 
heated discussions between the adherents of the Italian 
school and the Wagnerians Time passed, Wagner be- 
came more and more familiar to the musical world, so 
that some twenty years ‘ago, in a conversation with Marc 
A. Blumenberg, he was led to say: “We are now witness- 
I will not assert that it is 
necessarily an improvement, but a change it undeniably 
is.” I recall the remark the more readily as it came from 
a practical observer, rather than from a professional. This 
change has been greatly accentuated and accelerated 
Everything that Wagner ever did that once shocked peop'e 
has been pounced upon as a justification for some sort of 
musical atrocity, until a recent German essayist calmly 
asks: “What are we coming to? Even the most hideous 
jumble of tones fails to attract!” It really seems as 
the ugh it were possible that we had gone somewhat too 
far. Let us see, therefore, what there was about Bellini 

attract Chopin, Tschaikowsky and Wagner. 


ing a change in musical taste 


Chopin’s fondness for Bellini is well known; the caden- 
is, embellishments and the melodic outlines of many of 
his cantabile themes, especially those of the nocturnes 
and preludes, easily demonstrate this fact. What renders 
this phenomenon the more remarkable is that a composer 
like Bellini, whose harmonic, rhythmic and structural ap- 
paratus was so simple, should have had any influence upon 
a genius of such startling boldness and originality as Cho- 
nin, whose compositions were often so complex as to in 
several decades with the just recognition of 
their merits tut on closer inspection we notice that the 
Bellini element is felt only in so far as grace and euphony 
ire concerned, Underneath the cantilena there is a struc- 
ture of unusual harmonic progressions, a significant inter 
a succession of rhythm’‘c pulsa- 


tertere for 


weaving of inner voices, 
tions. or. perchance, we notice all features combined and 
in such a wav as only Chopin could have conceived them 


and yet, how important, how indispensable this cantabi'e 


this sense of song, a veritable bel canto intensified be- 
yond the capacity, doubtless even beyond the dreams, of 
Bellini or any other Italian of that period. 

That Tschaikowsky was a devotee at the shrine of Mo- 
zart is well known. His suite on Mozartian themes is 
filled with the incense he burned at that shrine. But that 
the great Russian was such.an admirer of Bellini we learn 
only from his “Life and Letters,” edited by his brother 
Modest Tschaikowsky. Herein one finds several allusions 
to the inspiration derived from the works of the Italian 
writer. So intense was Ischaikowsky’s fondness for Bel- 
lini that he was griefstricken on learning the personal 
failings of his hero; failings that took the form of self- 
ishness and egotism, almost pardonable in one so spoiled 
by the public. Nevertheless Tschaikowsky faithfully 
abode by his already manifested predilection for Bellini’s 
melodies, and this fondness, together with his devotion to 
Mozart, undoubtedly stimulated him in the cultivation of 
those graceful melodic contours which characterize so 
many of his themes, and, furthermore, set his imagination 
at work to such good purpose that his counterpoint, while 
harmonically so modern, was yet as flowing as that of Mo- 
zatt. Above all, the study of these two masters encour- 
aged the love of the beautiful—a wholesome influence upon 
one who was employing such wild material, and it is 
significant that in the most recent criticism on the ‘‘Pa- 
symphony, this euphony was dwelt upon as 
peculiar to Tschaikowsky’s style. 

The fact that Richard Wagner once chose the opera 
“Norma” as the piece to be presented at a benefit given 
him when he was active as conductor, has been often 
quoted as evidence of his fondness for Bellini. Whether 
box office receipts or operatic art influenced this choice, 
matters not. Other and more weighty evidence we have 
of Wagner's appreciation of the Italian composer or, at 
any rate, an admiration for that which he represented, 
namely in his own music We all know the marked Italian 
character of the master’s earliest efforts, especially as 
shown in “Rienzi.” But even here are to be found traces 
of the real Wagner in the harmonic structure. (See 
Example 1.) 


thétique” 





Example 1. 


In the “Flying Dutchman” and in “Tannhauser,” too, 
these Italian features are to be met with, such as the pas- 
sage in Example 2, 
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Examp!e 2. 
In “Lohengrin” while in evidence, they became more 
Germanized and are.so absorbed that they are part and 


parcel of the wonderful spiritual atmosphere. (See Ex 
ample 3.) 
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Example 5. 


lhroughout the most advanced composition of Wagner s 
last period (the “Ring,” “Tristan” and “Parsifal”) now 
and again, even in the most unexpected places, passages are 
to be found which show as unmistakably their Italian an- 
cestry, as do the family names of certain houses of the 
German nobility which indicate their relationship to the 
knights of the Holy Roman Empire. Witness the pas- 
sionate Briinnhilde theme. (See Example 4.) 
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Example 4. 


The duet between Tristan and Isolde is rich in such 
measures, whose ultimate source, in spite cf German com- 
plexity, is undeniably Italian. (See Examples 5 and 6.) 














Example 5. 
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Example 6. 


This series of illustrations might be easily extended, so 
as to include a greater variety of vocal types, but by keep- 
ing to one—showing how it is modified by the ever chang- 
ing environment, a clearer conception of Wagner’s growth 
may be obtained. 

The student will do well to look up these extracts and 
play them with their respective settings. 

A careful comparison of examples 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, will 
show remarkable similarity, curiously coupled with just as 
striking dissimilarity. It will also prove the absurdity of 
the oft made accusations of auto-plagiarism, where only 
one feature of a group happens to correspond with another 
feature of another group, quite divergent in character and 
meaning. 

Wagner once expressed the wish that young composers 
would not take his music-dramas for their models, urging 
them to begin as he did, by writing little Sing-Spiele and 
by degrees developing their individual styles. He might 
have added (and similar sentiments are to be found in his 
writings) that the student should begin by composing 
pieces in which melodies occur that remain for at least 
eight measures in the same key and wherein the tone-flow 
should not be impaired py absurd hitches, halts and eccen- 
tric saltations. 

When we intimate that Wagner was indebted to Italian 
music it no more implies a concession, than the admission 
that Chopin, Tschaikowsky and Grieg studied Germai 
counterpoint and form, imperils their individuality or na- 
tionalism. Wagner in an oft quoted passage writes that 
“God denied the Germans the beautiful voices of the Ital- 
ians,"but in compensation gave them the power to express 
themselves through the medium of instrumental music.” It 
would seem as though this versatile genius were not con- 
tent with showing his powers in orchestral and harmonic 
achievements hitherto unknown to the Germans, but had 
sought to add to the charm of his music by giving a truly 
Italian flow to his Melodik. 

While still a boy I kept a notebook in which I recorded 
impressions of everything I saw, heard, or read that could 
be of help to me in my later life. Among the comments 
made during those early Stuttgart days, after hearing the 
first Wagner operas, I find one to the effect that, when 
the drama became the main thing and the music secondary, 
it seemed to me that an evil would exist not much more 
desirable than the preponderance of music to the detri- 
ment of the action. ‘This I felt would be the ultimate out- 
come of a too rigid following of Wagner’s music drama 
idea, i. e., the negative side. This apprehension we can 
now see was thoroughly justified. 

The technic of our art has been greatly developed; 
counterpoint, harmony, form, orchestration fairly trickle 
from the points of hundreds of active pens. No theoreti- 
eal treatise can supply these pens with ideas, and the ten- 
dency to crush out all thought germs by ignoring the value 
of simple melody is not likely to prove productive. Surely 
when masters like the above quoted, cultivated a taste for 
simple song, their example is worthy of emulation. 





Johnston Booked Garden Concert Tour. 

The trans-continental concert tour recently made by 
Mary Garden was booked by R. E. Johnston, of New York. 
When Miss Garden returned to New York she was in high 
glee over her receptions, particularly in the Far West. The 
prima donna had some unusual experiences and before sail- 
ing back to Europe Tuesday of last week gave a dinner 
party at the Ritz-Carlton, which was attended by the 
parents of the singer. Miss Garden departed with feelings 
of gratitude to the manager of her concert tour. Mr. 
Johnston neglected nothing which added to the comfort 
of the Garden concert company, which included Arturo 
Tibaldi, the English violinist, and Howard Brockway, the 
American composer-pianist, 
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Gustav Mahler’s funeral was extremely impressive in its 
fine simplicity. By his own request there was no music in 
the ceremony and the usual memorial speeches by friends 
were also omitted. Grinzing, a little village now embodied 
in Vienna, is still far enough out in the country to preserve 
its picturesque simplicity of appearance. There in the 
quaint village church the burial service was held. The 
church itself was filled with the relatives and near friends, 
the little churchyard was crowded with other friends who 
could find no place inside, and in the Himmelstrasse before 
the church stood a reverent, quiet throng of hundreds. The 
ceremony was very short, and at its conclusion the casket 
was borne through the bareheaded throng in the church- 
yard and laid upon the large open hearse, which was drawn 
by four black horses, the forward pair ridden by a postil- 
lion in sombre black. There were no carriages. On either 
side of the hearse were five candle bearers, and behind it 
walked the relatives and friends. In a solemn, impressive 
silence the little procession made its way to the village 
graveyard, the crowds standing bareheaded in the rain on 
either side of the road as it passed. Even the chanting 
priests did not walk with the procession, as is the usual 
custom, but went directly to the graveyard where the 
simple interment ceremony was performed in the presence 
of another and still larger gathering. One saw there the 
whole Vienna musical world and many distinguished 
guests from other cities, for, however different the opinions 
of Mahler’s art may have been while he lived, all were 
anxious to do honor to him who, in earnestness, diligence, 
and understanding, was undoubtedly the foremost musical 
personality which Vienna can claim since the days of 
Johannes Brahms. 

as & 


The first class evening at Professor Leschetizky’s since 
his recent severe illness took place May 24, and the hos- 
pitable house was filled with an unusually large crowd of 
musicians all anxious to congratulate the splendid octo- 
genarian on his recovery and to listen to the excellent pro 
gram provided by various pupils. The first to play was an 
American, Maude Ann Lincoln, who gave a thoroughly in- 
teresting, brilliant, and effective rendition of the Grieg 
concerto. At the second piano sat Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewski. Miss Lincoln is a pupil of Madame Melville- 
Lisniewski’s and continues her studies with her in con- 
junction with those with the professor himself. It was a 
thoroughly excellent performance and augurs well for Miss 
Lincoln’s future success as a concert player, besides being 
a convincing proof of the ability of her teacher. Another 
American who also played excellently the same evening 
was Lillian Ammalee (Smith), of California, who dis- 
played a real talent and considerable virtuosity in Weber's 
“Konzertstiick.”. A number of other pupils played, in- 
cluding Hermine Kahane, who gave the Saint-Saéns’ E flat 
concerto with feeling and authority, and a young Polish 
boy named Friedman, aged nine years, who played a Men- 
delssohn concerto with musicianly feeling surprising in 
one of his years. He is a pupil of Madame Leschetizky. 
After the program the players and a number of invited 
guests remained for a very jolly supper, presided over by 
the professor and his charming wife, and after the supper 
the company adjourned again to the music room, where 
jokes, laughter, and quite another musical program— 
waltzes, operettas, and cakewalks this time—filled up the 
time until two o’clock. The aged professor—he is over 
eighty—appeared to enjoy this part of the evening quite as 
well as his younger guests, and remained up, the life of 
the party, until the last. 

ere 

The pupils’ orchestra of the Royal Imperial Academy of 
Music under Director William Bopp, with the male chorus 
and several soloists all belonging to the same institution 
gave a most interesting concert recently in the large 
Musikverein Hall. On the platform, as well as in the 
audience the youthful element predominated, and the 
numerous young girl musicians in the orchestra presented 
a novel and pretty sight. The program was devoted ex- 
clusively to compositions of Franz Liszt. The opening 
number was the Lamento and Trionfo of the symphonic 
poem Tasso, excellently played, and was followed by sev- 





eral songs, “Mignon” and the “Loreley” by Valerie 
Drescher, “The Three Gypsies” by Max Klein, and “Dic 
Vatergruft” by Franz Holbauer, all finely given by the re- 
spective singers named. The “Faust Symphony” closed the 
program. In closing choral the male chorus did fine work, 
the tenor solo being beautifully sung by Stefan Marcus 
The evening was an unqualified success, and it was 
pleasant to note many familiar faces among the young 
musicians, notably many pupils of the Sevcik violin 
master school. : 
zeRre 
Another interesting academy concert was that of the just 
mentioned violin school, which took place May 13, the pro- 
gram of which included concertos by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Ernst. The pupils, Agnes 
Rozgonyi and Vladimir Resnikow-Reison, especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by brilliant work. An American 
pupil, Frank Williams, was also very effective in the first 
movement of the Beethoven concerto. The academy 
orchestra under Director Bopp again proved its excellence 
in the sympathetic playing of the accompaniments. 
eRe 
Ludwig Englander spent thirty years of his life writing 
operettas for the New Yorkers. Now he has returned to 
he city of his birth, Vienna, and not content with his long 
and honorable record in America, is starting in to write 
some more for the Viennese. And this time he has beaten 
the Vienna composers right on their own ground, for it is 
an open secret that not one single new operetta made a 
success last winter, while Englander’s “Vielliebchen,” 
played in the outdoor theater of the big amusement enter- 
prise, “Venice in Vienna,” made a hit with the public 
from the very start, and promises to play the summer 
through there. The book is not stronger than the average 
operetta book, but the music is bright and sparkling, one 
of Englander’s best scores, and there are two or three 
numbers that already are being whistled all over Vienna. 
Ree 
One hundred and twenty-five years is a respectable age 
for any opera to live, and it takes such a masterpiece as 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” to survive that length of 
time and still have the fire of youth in its veins. May 2, 
1786, saw its first production at the Vienna Royal Opera. 
Mozart despaired of getting the opera produced at Vienna 
owing to the fact that certain strong influences in court 
circles were adverse to him—a factor that is as alive today 
as it was then; witness Strauss’ “Salome,” forbidden at 
the Royal Opera, and sneaking into Vienna only this past 
season through the back door of the Volksoper. But 
finally the royal permission was obtained and “Figaro” 
produced with boundless success. However, the unfriendly 
influences were strong enough to have the opera removed 
from the repertory after a very few performances. Then 
came the production in Prague, Bohemia, another great 
success, which determined the fate of the opera. Vienna 
was compelled for its own sake to resume its performance, 
and it has remained on the repertory to this day. 
zere 
At the last two “Foreign Students’ Fortnightly Must- 
cals” William Spitz, of New York, played the Mozart | 
flat concerto with artistic delicacy and refinement. He 
has won two scholarships already in his career—one in 
the New York Institute of Music, in which he finished al! 
the courses taught there in piano and theory, as well as 
violin, and thereby earned his other scholarship here un 
der Professor Ondricek. Mathilde Enoch, of Poland, a 
promising young soprano, sang Meyerbeer’s ‘“Paganarie,” 
from the “Huguenots”; ‘“Smutno,” by Noskowski, and 
“Ctworz Yankn,” by .Niewiadomski. Ralph Lewando, of 
Boston, an Ondricek pupil, interpreted the Mendelssohn 
concerto in a thoroughly artistic fashion, and built up his 
grand climax well. Abe Frankel, of New York, one of 
the most: talented young composers here, had three of 
his songs sung by a young soprano, Fraulein Zimmer. 
His music is healthily modern and original and has many 
strong contrasts in modulation and rhythm which sub- 
serve to suit the text admirably. Heine’s three poems, 
“Die Fensherschau,” “So hast du ganz and gar vergessen” 
and “Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden,” were the ones 
chosen for the program, and were received enthusiastical- 
ly. He is engaged on an opera, “Romeo and Juliet,’ using 
Shakespeare’s words in English, and chamber music and 
piano solos. James O’Connor, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
pupil of Breé and Leschetizky, proved an able and sym- 
pathetic accompanist. Nadia Chebap, of Bucharest, Rou- 
mania, a protégée of the Queen, Carmen Sylva, gave a 
masterly reading of Schumann’s “Carnival Scenes.” Al- 
though only sixteen years of age, her execution and in- 
terpretation are mature and marked by rich artistic abil- 
ity. The two guests of honor were Isle von Arlt, of 
Vienna, and Baroness Bertha von Suttner, who is well 
known by her activities in the peace movement. 
ere 


H. Regel’s ballet, “Die Jahreszeiten der Liebe,” or 
“The Seasons of Love,” will soon be produced at the 
Hofoper. It illustrates the life of an “Altwiener” couple 
in the time of Schubert, and the music, which is arranged 





by Kehnert, contains dances and marches in their original 
form as composed by Schubert 
meen 

Madame Charles Cahier, the American alto, will sever 
her connection with the Vienna Opera on September 15, 
and next season devote her entire time to concert work 
and singing as guest at the various theaters in Europe 
She already has many engagements for the winter, in- 
cluding an appearance at the famous Gewandhaus con- 
certs in Leipsic. 

RRR 

Paul Draper, of New York, the young American tenor, 
whose concerts in Vienna, Munich and Dresdew were no- 
ticed in these columns in recent months, is leaving Flor- 
ence to settle in London, where he will spend a year study- 
ing with Raimond von zur Miihlen, and will probably ap- 
pear in concert next spring. Sefore leaving Florence he 
gave a most successful concert with the pianist, Prof. 
August Schmid-Lindner, of Munich. Mr, Draper’s pro- 
gram ranged from Bach to Wolf, and his singing, as is 
noticeable in each of his successive concerts, showed a 
distinct advance in artistry 

RRR 

Howard Wells, the well known pianist and teacher of 
Berlin, was in Vienna recently. Mr. Wells’ close pro- 
fessional relations with his old friend and master, Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky, whose authorized representative he is 
in Berlin, call him often to this city 

Bae 

Another young American among the violin pupils of 
the Sevcik Master School at the Royal Academy is Ida 
Cohn-Divenhoff, of Chicago, who, at the school’s recent 
concert, gave the Mozart D major concerto with broad, 
pure tone and thoroughly artistic musicianship. 

nne 

Lillian Ammalee (Smith), of California, who will fin- 
ish her studies here next season, will also do considerable 
concert work before returning to America, Among her 
appearances will be one in Berlin on December 15, where 
she will play the Chopin C minor and the Grieg concertos 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

nner 

At a recent concert of the Akademischer Gesangverein 
Luigi von Kunits appeared as soloist with the Konzert- 
verein Orchestra, under Conductor Pawlikowsky, playing 
his own concerto with great success. 

nnre 

\ quartet of young ladies, Daisy Kennedy (Australia), 
first violin; Bessie Taylor, second violin; Vera Barstow 
(Cincinnati), viola, and Elisabeth Bokmaier, cello, will 
spend the summer at a castle in Reichenberg, Bohemia, 
where they have been engaged as house orchestra 

RRR, 

Ruth Thoburn, of Pittsburgh, Pa, will go to Pisek, 
tohemia, for the summer, the home of Professor Sevcik, 
where she will continue her studies. She will be accom- 
panied by Emma Howard, of the same city, who has been 
studying voice all winter with Professor Manzoni. 

Rane 

Edward Lankow, American bass at the Royal Opera, 
has secured leave of absence next season in order to ap 
pear at the Boston Opera, where Manager Russell has 
engaged him for thirty performances 

zene 

Vera and Mary Sharp, of Alma, Mich., have left to spend 
the summer at their home, but will return in the fall to 
continue their studies. 





Music in Sacramento. 
Sacramento, Cal., June 12, 191 
Two concerts under the auspices of the Saturday Club, 
f Sacramento, took place last month, and both aroused 
enthusiasm among resident music lovers and musicians. The 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, of New York, with a vocal 
quartet, including Nina Dimitrieff, soprano, gave a concert 
at the Cluny Theater, May 8. Modest Altschuler conduct- 
ed. The program included Tschaikowsky’s “Symphony 
Pathetique” and works by Sibelius, Liadow and Ippilitow- 


Ivanow. Madame Dimitrieff sang an aria from Tschai 
kowsky’s opera, “Pique Dame,” and in the quartet, 
“Night,” by Tschaikowsky. 


2ene 
Pepito Arriola, the wonderful boy pianist, was the at- 
traction at the Cluny Theater, May 18 He played Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein” sonata; Chopin’s nocturne in B ma- 


jor, op. 62, No. 1; four Chopin preludes—C major, G ma- 
jor, F sharp minor and FE flat major, op. 43; Chopin's 
polonaise in A flat major; two preludes by Rachmaninoff; 
“Warum,” by Schumann; “Bird of Prophet,” by Schu- 
mann; Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and Liszt's sixth “Hunga- 
rian” rhapsody 


Jean Holland, a pupil of Elizabeth K. Patterson, sang 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” at the Church of Our 
Lady of Lourdes in Brooklyn recently at the first high 
mass read by the Rev. Father Frank Waters Miss Hol 
land’s voice is very clear, high lexible, and shows 


that she has been well schooled in the use of it 








Letpsic, June 1, 1911 

notable guest per- 
formance of Donizetti's “Daughter of the Regiment,” with 
Serliner Hofoper, in the title role. 


The Leipsic City Opera had a 
lrieda Hempel, of the 
_The cast of the evening further included Herr Kunze as 
e sergeant, Herr Schroth as Tonio, Frauleins Stadtegger 
nd Varber, the Messrs. Staudenmeyer, L6hmann, Scholz 
d Mehlhorn completing the cast, with Herr Conrad con- 
an especial feature of the evening, Miss Hem- 
: pel sang A. Adam’s bravoura variations on a Mozart theme 
iiss Hempel’s histrionic giving of the Donizetti role is an 


lucting. As 


igreeably vivacious one, which is far overshadowed by her 
extraordinary vocal art. Unlike most voices of distin- 
guished capability in coloratura singing, her voice has 
volume entirely unusual, and she actually sings her high 
D’s and E’s in sustained tone of exquisite beauty. The 
enthusiasm created by this Leipsic performance had every 
lement of a full fledged sensation. There were numerous 


alls of “Traviata,” “Traviata.” The management of the 
pera has since complied with this general wish and en- 
gaged the artist for a guest appearance in “Traviata.” The 
inger’s great success in Leipsic is especially a happy one, 
for this is the city of her birth. She was daughter of a 
house janitor living in the Dufour strasse. It is easily 
within the memory of Leipsic musicians that the young girl 


was seen about the town running errands for the family. 


She has since sung in the Gewandhaus and repeatedly at 
the Leipsic Opera. nee 
The last of the season’s concerts by the Philharmonic 
f . 
Chorus under Richard Hagel brought a capella works by 


Arnoid Mendelssohn, Johann Stephani, Gustav Schreck, 

} Max Bruch, Dvorak and Carl Léwe, the latter being repre- 
/ sented by the five agreeable songs, “Im Voribergehen,” 
| “When the First Summer Bee,” “In der 
Marienkirche” and “Ganymed.” Solo features were sup- 
plied by cellist Robert Hansen, and soprano Mizi Marx 
and tenor Karl Schroth, of the Leipsic Opera. Besides solo 

groups for each voice they sang duets to include Brahms’ 

Weg der Liebe,” first and second parts, “Die Meere,” and 

['schaikowsky’s “Morgenroth.” 

ery high stage of excellence, which is all the more praise 

of the non-professional material of which 
the chorus is made up. The soloists of the evening gave 
pleasure and the concert was under a lucky star for the 
assumes conductorship at 

autumn he will maintain 


Im Fruhling,” 


he chorus has come to a 


worthy in view 


entire evening Though Hagel 
the Braunschweig Opera in the 


is leadership of the chorus with which he has worked so 


urd and accomplished so much in Leipsic 
nRe, 

rhe annua neert given by students of Leipsic Con 
ervatory in honor of the birthday of their king and pro- 

tor, Friedrich August of Saxony, brought the Weber 
Jubilee” overture, the jewel aria from “Faust,” sung by 
Maria Carloforti, of Leipsic, the Grieg piano concerto, 
played by Arthur Schmidt, of Leipsic, and the Borodine E 
flat symphony. The student orchestra under Hans Sitt ac- 


| the solo numbers besides playing the orchestral 
perbly. The Borodine symphony compels interest 
f other reason than its highly 
vonic character. It would be hardly correct 
ortance to the work, nevertheless there 
scherzo and the andante. 
en to gossiping about, in its 
lio The last movement may be the 
Conservatory student pro 
f May 19 had the Barmann clarinet fantaisie played 
G minor violin concerto played bv 
vocal quartets, sung by 
Hoffmann, the 
Fraulein 


raulein Cramer, four Brahms 
Siegert, Georger, Fadum and 
Volkmann A minor ce concerto, played by 

h chaconne transcribed for piano by Busoni, 
Haeser, and the Beethoven G major string 
Frauleins Cramer and 
Herren Bransky and Bransky is a 
is been taking much routine in 





played by the youthful 

Katz 

playing and making fine progress in his 
mre 

| r f Anhalt has recently conferred upon Hans 

Knight’s Insignia, second class, of the Order of 
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the Bear. Professor Sitt has always been a man of ex- 
traordinary industry. Besides his classes in violin playing, 
and in conducting and orchestral score reading, he still 
keeps up his duties as a member of the Conservatory's 
Study Council (with Klengel and Teichmiiller), as con- 
ductor of the student orchestra and as conductor of the 
magnificent male chorus of the Lehrergesangverein. Some 
months ago he completed his third violin concerto, which is 
now about through the press, 
zn ne 
The violinist, Robert Bolland, and pianist and theorist, 
Paul Quasdorff, both of the faculty of Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, have just had the professor title conferred upon them 
by the Saxon Government. Professor Quasdorff is a na- 
tive of Leipsic, where his father was for many years libra- 
rian for the Gewandhaus. Professor Bolland was for 
years a member of the Gewandhaus String Quartet, and 
for over a quarter of a century member of the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra. He comes of a very musical family of 
six sons. His brother, Herrmann, distinguished clarinetist 
of the Hannover Court Orchestra, has just received an 
Order of the Crown. The brother Eduard is a violinist 
in the Schwerin Orchestra; Richard is first clarinetist at 
Sondershausen, and the eldest, the Concertmeister Karl, 
was compelled to retire some years ago on account of 
nervous prostration. Until the death of another brother, 
Albert, many years ago, it had always been the intention 
of the brothers to found a string quartet. 
Ree 
The Leipsic Orchestra Verein, under the direction of 
Josef Pembaur, Jr., gave a concert to include the second 
symphony, in D major, by Johann Stamitz (1717-61); the 
Mozart E flat violin concerto, played by Kate Habler; the 
Mozart E flat major divertimento for each of two oboes, 
clarinets, English horns, horns and bassoons; furthermore, 
the Haydn D major symphony called the “Glockensym- 
phonie.” The Stamitz symphony aroused the liveliest in- 
terest in its undoubted place as forerunner and schoo! for 
Mozart. The entire four movements required but thirteen 
minutes to play. The first movement was particularly in 
the manner later employed by Mozart, while in the an- 
dantino constituting the second, Stamitz was plainly un- 
der the influence of his great forerunner and contem- 
porary, Johann Sebastian Bach. An accompanying figure 
on the up beat is in a nanner persistently employed by 
“St. Matthew” passion music. The orchestra 
did excelle:t work under Pembaur’s careful drill and lead- 
ing. Miss Habler showed most praiseworthy qualities of 
feeling znd maturing style in her giving of the concerto. 
nee 
Through the courtesy of the distinguished violin vir- 
tuoso, Gustave Havemann, who recently came to the fac- 
ulty of Leipsic Conservatory, it was possible to hear the 
new violin concertstiick by the venerable Max Bruch. 
Havemann was preparing the work to perform in London 
on June 6, at which time he would also play the Dvorak 
concerto and the new Reger chaconne, op. 116, for violin 
alone. The composition by Bruch is in two main di- 
visions, the first allegro, the latter slow. There is pleasure 
in reporting that the aged composer has succeeded in writ- 
ing something very beautiful again. The entire composi- 
tion shows maturity and reflection and the close work nec- 
essary to gain stability. There is some suggestion that the 
slow movement is built on an old Irish melody, and with 
this much suggested the listener easily hears “Irish.” But 
without the cue, one can almost as easily feel mood related 
to the Jewish of the “Kol Nidrei.’” Whatever the final 
speculation and classification, the movement is a session of 
very noble and sustained melody playing, and particularly 
so in the refined art and dignity which Havemann’s play- 
ing shows at every hand. The two movements require 
eighteen minutes, which is a very practical length for 
repertory making ner 
The Russian pianist-conductor-composer, Liapounow, at- 
tended the Musical Congress in Rome, and on his return 
trip to Russia stopped at Graz, Austria, to give a program 
of his own compositions. There were the “Oukranian” 
rhapsodie for piano and orchestra, a sonata and three 
etiiden for piano solo, also his symphonic poem, “Zhelaz- 
noya Vola,” written last year for the hundredth birth year 
of Chopin. All piano parts of the above program were 
played by the composer. When the orchestra accom- 
panied it was under Hans Rosensteiner. 
nere 
Aline Sanden, of the Leipsic Opera, was given a great 
ovation at the “Elektra” premiére in Weimar Ducal The- 
ater, May 25. The press recognized the gifted artist in an 
unusually accurate catalogue of the characteristics of her 
art, and so great was the popular success that the artist 
received many letters from strangers who thanked her 
heartily for the pleasure they had from her imposing per- 
formance. Ree 
The Leipsic correspondent of THe Musica Courter is 
now leaving Germany for his biennial visit home on the 
farm, at Palmer, Ill. In his absence notes from Leipsic 
will be occasionally submitted by a substitute. The pres- 
ent occupancy of the Leipsic post dates back to February, 
1906, Eucene E. Simpson. 


Sach in the 


MUSIC IN FLORIDA. 
Jacksonvitte, Fla., June 5, 1911. 

lhe Ladies’ Friday Musicale gave its closing concert 
Friday evening, May 5, at the Woman’s Club, the event 
being one of the most briliant and delightful concerts of 
the season. The program was in charge of Mrs, Arthur 
Perry and Mrs. James Mead. The chorus was under the 
diréction of E. Vernon Heal, and the accompanists were 
Mrs. Heal and Mrs. T. V. Orchard. Prominent 
among the singers were Adele Smith, a” gifted girl, 
whose voice has remarkable power and range. During 
the past year she has studied under Mr. Dutzmann. Her 
solo, “Vissi d’Arte, Vissi d’Amore,’ by Puccini, created 
such enthusiasm that she responded with the aria irom 
“Madama Butterfly.” Florence A. Garrett, vocal in- 
structor and teacher of expression, School of Musi- 
cal Art gave a very fine reading of Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wooing.” Incidental music by Rossiter 
Cole was played by Bertha M. Foster, director of the 
School of Musical Art. The program follows: 


Sketches from Italy 


BOE eck y ccc detoececcens Savebs cpa sbd.eese 
Hungarian Dance ....2.cscsccsnccscncccvcccsccrcevccssoces 


ae eee 
A May Madrigal ......cccccessenes Se a Al PD Ba = Burdoti 
Double Quartet. 
Mrs. Perry, Mrs. O’Donald, Mrs. Nalle, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs 
Vance, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. McKinnon, Mrs. Mead, 


The Waltz Song (Romeo et Juliette)...........2. ce ceeeee Gounod 
Mrs. W. W. Smith. 
Canadian Boat Song ......-seceeeceereeeeeeercereeres . Harker 
Ladies’ Friday Musicale. 
ee NT ert Corre rere ry Hesselbury 
Miss V. Light. 
The Waltz Brillante (A flat).......cc-ce+e «ss cvceee Moszkowski 
Miss Mixon. 
Vissi d’Arte, Vissi d’Amore (Tosca). . 1. ceedeeesecesees Puccim 
Adele Smith. 
Deadic.e Hinwatha’s WOdit®: .vcscitievscvdeccccsevess Longfellow 


Mrs. Garrett. 
Bertha Foster at the piano. 
zee 
Francis Stillwell Dixon, of New York, gave a brilliant 

recital at the Woman’s Club, Wednesday, May 10, for the 
benefit of the Young Women’s Christian Association. He 
was ably assisted by Mrs. J. A. Zacharias, violinist, and 
Margaret Williams, pianist. The recital was a great suc- 
cess and much appreciated by all present. 

nere ° 

The Southern Baptist Convention met in this city with 

a large number of delegates present from all parts of the 
country. Tuesday evening, May 16, the opening concert 
and lecture, complimentary to the visitors, was given in 
the Shriners’ Auditorium. One of the features of the even- 
ing was the singing of the convention chorus, numbering 
about 200 voices, trained under the able direction of Lyman 
P. Pryor, musical director of the First Baptist Church. The 
following program was well rendered: 
Seated Mendelssohn 


How Lovely Are the Messengers (St. Paul)... 
Convention Chorus. 


Prayer. 
Rev. W. L. C. Mahon. 
Mesmenbas’ Git: CemOGe i a.i'v.c cc dee ceyedesasvecetescvecsesisscavee Holden 
Male Quartet. 
BO Dette 1: Gwececccseddeadees uae Dab veda uinewn co tsecee GRU 
Convention Chorus. 
It Is Enough (Elijah).......c.cccccsccccccsecceseces Mendelssohn 
Harry Hasson. 
Cepeming the Bali scecccccovdutsccsnacsseesceveecctcesedess Buck 
Mixed Quartet. 
The Heavens Are Telling (Creation)..... pote dence eoks Haydn 
Convention Chorus. 
With Verdure Clad (Creation)............+-ee0+% ey as Haydn 
Mrs. S. Dean Siler. 
Lecture: Destiny of the Lost Rib. 


Dr. John Roach Straton. 

Introduced by Dr. Lem G. Broughton, of Atlanta. 
Figlichsjah Chords  CRAROGINDD «05:0 acs torcnccerccessivenrs Handel 
Convention Chorus. 

C. J. Borrncer. 





Van EweyK Lauded. 

The following criticism on Arthur van Eweyk’s singing 
appeared in the principal paper of Frankfurt on the Oder: 

After rendering most poetically six songs from Schimann's “Dich 
terliebe,” three by Beethoven and a further three by Brahms t' 
distinguished singer, Arthur Van Eweyk, was enabled to do com 
plete justice to the exceedingly dramatic accentuation of ‘Edward’ 
and the demands of “Der gefangene Admiral” and the “Kleiner 
Haushalt” by Loewe, which the bright ‘‘Madchen sind” followed as 
a finale. Particular mention should be made of the “Verrat” by 
Brahms, in the rendering of which Van Eweyk’s beautiful vocal 
resources, employed in so facile a manner and his unerring power 
of expression, united in producing a most remarkable effect.— 
Frankfurt A. O. Zeitung, February 28, 1911. 


Mr. van Eweyk is to make an extended tour of the 
United States next season under the management of God- 
frey Turner. 





“What did your wife say whenyou got home the other 
night ?” 


“Not a word. She just sat down at the piano and 


played ‘Tell Me the Old, Old Story.’”—New York Even- 
ing Mail. 
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titioon NEWKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, N. Y., eens ~ Opera House Bldg. 
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Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio 
= Studie: THE CLINTON, 253 West 42d Street 
Phone, 3195 Bryant 
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SOPRANO 
For Terms, Dates and Full Particulars 
J. E. FRANCKE 
24 West Thirty-first Street, < 








New York 
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BIHAGKET T Gi: 
ALICE MERRITT-COCHRAN soprano 
CHRISTINE MILLER «<?32eSr32 
BASS-BARITONE 
BASS-BARITONE 
W | | 7 H 1 1 QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
FLORA WILSON 22 
LORA For Concerts and Recitals 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Available for RECITALS, CONCERTS and ORATORIO 
THE PORTLAND 
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Why 
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Coleratara Seprane 
Mr. and Mrs. PLAMONDON-MICHOT ©... 
Management: C. O. LAMONTAGNE, 13 St. Ll 
DUTCH PIANISTE— 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
So tant aan yf oe ue ae ee Ope 
ra; 
Mrs, at ye ey 
Laura E Concert; Mabel Pickard, Toronto, and others on application. 
; STUDIO : The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street New York 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
ton Opera Companies 
| yg et a. NSTON, St. James 
Broadway i. 28th $t., New York City 
HINSHAW ==- 
Under Direction of Walter R. Anderson 
CONTRALTO 
204 West pet O4th Street 
Seccqueed ; THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
3 to the | | amy 
————__ SOPRANO ——————_- 
Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
LORENGE 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
Personal a 122 W. 114th St., New York 
hone 5414 Morningside 
TENOR Inquiries toM ARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York TENOR 
113 Macon Street, Brooklyn, New York 
IN EUROPE JULY AND AUGUST 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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é L 1 East 424 Street, New York 
Russian Baritone 
ORATORIO RECITALS 
Direction: HAENSEL & JONES 
East 42¢ Street, Hew York 
European Management: DANIEL MAYER, LONDON 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Boston Opera Company 
For Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 
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For 12 Years leading baritone of the Metropolitan Opsra Heuse, 
will take a limited number of pupils this winter. Applicants te be 
seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near 924 Street 


ALICE 


PRESTON 


Concerts and Recitals 
Managemest Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway. Porsenal Address, Tuxedo & v 


LESLEY MARTIN, be! canto 


STUDIO ; 1425 BROADWAY, REW TORK 
SINGERS—Suzanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart 
—— Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine Hutche 

us, George ‘Gillet, John Hend- 
| ricks, = serge, Bom Walton Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, 
Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John H. Stubbs, 
Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, Umberto Sac- 
chett! and many other singers now before the pub- 
== lic in operas and church work. 


SOUSA 


and HIS BAND 


After a Triumphal 
Tour Throughout 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Now Touring 
Tasmania, Australia and New Zealand 
as part of 
“AROUND THE WORLD TOUR” 
Returning to the United States, Sept. 21, via Vancouver, B.C, 
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MT. VERNON MAY FESTIVAL. 
The thirteenth annual May music festival of the Cornell 
College Conservatory of Music took place on May 18, 19 
nd 20 at Mt. Vernon, Ia. The Cornell Oratorio Society, 
Horace Alden Miller, director, was assisted by the Theo- 
lore Thomas Orchestra, Frederick A. Stock, conductor. 
Phe soloists were Perceval Allen (soprano), Janet Spen 
cer (contralto), Reed Miller (tenor), Clarence Whitehill 
Francis Macmillen (violinist), Gino Aubert 
pianist), Bertha Hart (pianist), Bruno Steindel (cellist), 
Ferdinand Steindel (pianist), Dr. William Carver Williams 
basso) and Frank H 

lhe programs were as follows 
rHURSDAY EVENING, MAY 18 


(baritone ), 


Shaw (organist). 








( B mi Saint-Saens 
D Reais 5 | xed wh cee x aebeemer ewes shenswoust . Vitali 
It duction and Rondo Capriccioso ° Saint-Saens 
Francis Macmillen 
1 \ flat ma . Chopin 
t Gino Aubert 
Maria , ....Sechubert-Wilhelmj 
} Minuet eed 66 énbddetehs dane 
3 MBSUTKR 2c rcocecccscvcccnccrcccencoveseetocoescsetee® ..-Zaryzcki 
: 1 e Fantaisie for G string alone) Paganini 
Francis Macmillen 
Etude (en fort le Valse Saint-Saéns 
ay Gane Aubert 
ale from concerto Mendelssohn 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 109, 
Orga finale, first symphony Vierne 
Mr. Shaw 
/ A | oO .. Brahms 
ied . Brahms 
Miss Spencer 
Mar , Bach-Gounod 
+ B I 
/ i ee 
Bruno Steindel 
“4 Marche, M . Schubert-Tausig 
Ferdinand Steindel 
| e 1 | ee os 6 css naneodietetageassea Hadley 
s 
| MOr@eM@esang «on. cc ccc c cece reer wares nn esrareseeeseresserese Hadley 
an Miss Spencer 
| Larghett ° Te 
pees ete ook. cudeanesessdvevechcnpes cenmaseeunenestaaen Boccherini 
} ena ses eeeeeee+-Glazounow 
Brut Steindel 
FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 19. 
EB 4 WAGNER PROGRAM, 
| it Overture 
/ Ta ise! Aria, Dic theure Halle 
} Miss Allen 
i egtried: Siegiries n the Forest 
Die GétterdAmmerung Siegfried’s Death Music 
| trunnhilde’s Immolatior 
j Miss Allen 
und Isold 
bs i e Scene and I gane Warning 
I t Act Ill I tan’s Visio Arrival of the Ship 
( Isold Love Deatl 
M Allen 
| te ng 
Procession of the Guilds 
f the Apprentices 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 20 
ak .Goldmark 
( certo f piare \ minor, op. 16 Grieg 
Miss Hart 
N C mir nea Jeethoven 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 20 
Delila . . .Saint-Saéns 
Morrill Studio Musicale. 
ira E. Morrill gave an extra musicale at her studios 
‘h n the Hotel Chelsea Friday evening, June 9, at which she 
igain presented some of her advanced pupils. Although 
te in the season, there was large attendance, many of 
guests coming in specially from the suburbs. The 
ngers of the evening were Winifred Mason, Anna Ful- 
Smith, Mrs. St. John Duval, Louise Burt, Florence 
Chapman, Gertrude Mills, Jessie Northcroft, Frida Hil- 
brand, Agna Brown, Hazel Bennett, Sally Van Riper 
| I. Mason, Russell Bliss, Clarence E. Bawden and 
ederick Paetzold. Mrs. J. F. Fleming, violinist, and 
arles Gilbert Spross, pianist, assisted in a varied and 
lightful program. There were duets and trios and the 
luded arias and songs in several languages. Mrs. 
ri teaching has never shown better results. Her 
distinguished themselves by their pure tone produc- 
tion, and in most instances disclosed style and finish. These 
ll evenings always attract a company of music lovers 
he that fill the studios to overflowing. Mrs, Morrill has ended 
work in the metropolis for this season 
Blumenschein Recitals and Concerts. 
{ 
r W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio, has been directing 
important musical events in that city during the 
if s he introduced Ella J. Kneisly, pianist, and 
> Fr. K, Rigby, vocalist; June 6, Mabel Moran in vocal 
tior ind Katherine Kennedy, Hazel Myer and Marie 
piano selections; on June 7, a vocal recital by 
G. Brown Athey, Mark Howett, Will 
Ankeny, John G. Peal, Wilson Light and 
7] ( .. Glee Club; on June 12, a vocal and in- 
str 1 by Jennie Walker, Grace Howett, Lillie 
Carpente Martha ssel, Louise Urschel, Ruth Darby, 
f ‘ 


Elsa Greve, Mrs. Howard Lyon, vocalists, and Teddy 
Mann, Ida Burris, Iva Hoefler, Lottie Graham, Marie 
Stanye, Mary Berger, Bessie Murphy, pianists; June 14, 
Miriam Folsom, pianist. and Irene Goudert, vocalist, in 
recital. 


A Saenger Artist in “Thais.’’ 

Louis Kreidler, who has achieved success as Athanael in 
“Thais” with the Aborn Opera Company, is a pupil of 
Oscar Saenger. Mr. Kreidler was well known as a con- 
cert singer before entering his first operatic engagement 
this year. ‘The critics unite in praising this young artist’s 
work. Gifted with a beautiful baritone voice, fine stage 
presence and splendid art, it will probably not be long be- 
fore the managers of the larger opera houses will secure 
his services. Some newspaper criticisms follow: 

Louis Kreidler as Athanael is an artist of great depth of yer- 
ception. His impersonation of the Cenobite Monk was no less 
remarkable than unexpected. The Aborn Company has always pre 
sented its operas with good material, but that a singer endowed 
with such a rich quality of voice and such strong histrionic powers 
should appear was unlooked for. His vocal organ is of unusually 
fine quality, mellow and musical, while his breathing is under abso 
lute control. tesides all this the forceful character of his acting 
assisted him in presenting a remarkably fine portrayal of the part 
—Baltimore Sun, May 16, ror. 

Louis Kreidler sang the role of Athanael with dramatic pro 
ficiency, revealing a voice of appealing resonance and ample power. 

Washington Post, May 24, 1911. 





Lovers of opera were given a great and decide dly pleasant sur- 
prise in Louis Kreidler’s interpretation of Athanael. This truly 
gifted singer, who is an actor of distirction as well, scored an un- 
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LOUIS KREIDLER, BARITONE, AS ATHANAEL IN “THAIS,” 
With Aborn Opera Company. 


mistakable triumph. From the very first, his Athanael was vivid, 
true, authoritative. He seemed to live his part, and with the mel- 
low and musical qualities of his splendid voice he bore his audi- 
ence with him to summits of emotion 
say that Mr 


season of grand opera in English.— 


It is not too high praise to 
Kreidler’s work is the best thus far in this excellent 
Baltimore Star, May 16, rorr. 

The Athanael of Louis Kreidler was a revelation. He possesses 
a rich, splendidly resonant voice, with lyric sweetness in the tender 
passages. His duet with Thais was superbly sung and the action 
While there is little of gesture 
in his action, his expressive features portray his emotions, and his 


was sympathetic and appropriate 


characterization is a complete and well-rounded one.—Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle, May 3, 1911 





The baritone, Louis Kreidler, gave evidence of the quality of his 
voice and of his acting and fairly survassed himself last evening 
Kreidler invests the 
ealot and he fully deserved the 


when he was heard as Athanael in “Thais.” 
part with the fervor of a religious 
wplause with which he was greeted. He enunc‘ates well, so that 
understood at all times, and his voice is splendidly 
adapted for the role of Athanael. 


telligence in his acting and his richly melodious voice is used with 


he may be 
There are earnestness and in- 
fine effect Indeed he achieved a notable characterization.—Phila- 
delphia Record, May 11, 1911 





Louis Kreidler sang with fervor and intensity.—Chicago Ameri- 
can, Tune 12, 1911 

Louis Kreidler scored heavily in the role of the monk His in 
terpretation was a striking accomplishment, His singing boasted 
that indefinable quality called “style,” and this, in conjunction with 
versatility, lent his work distinction Mr. Kreidler’s voice showed 


to good advantage on this occasion; the range is greater and the 


role offers splendid chances for dramatic effects. He was rightly 


acclaimed.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, June 12, 1911. 





\nother fine feature of the performance was the assumption of 
the role of Athanael by Louis Kreidler. It was a pleasure to hear 
the words of the role so distinctly pronounced, a pleasure in no wise 
diminished by the beauty and sonority of his voice. He also gave 
a striking and pictorial representation of the monk.—Chicago Jour- 
nal, June 12, 1911. 





MUSICAL PROGRESS IN HOUSTON. 
Houston, Tex., June 14. 19!1. 
Houston music lovers are rejoicing because the defects 
in the acoustics of the new Houston Auditorium have been 
removed, thanks to the work of Jacob Mazer, an acous- 
tical engineer from New York. A committee appointed 
by Mayor Rier to secure a master able to cope with the 
difficulty included Guy MacLaughlin, Rabbi Barnstein and 
David Daly. These gentlemen brought Mr. Mazer to 
Houston, and now music will be heard at its best. The 
Auditorium has a seating capacity of 7,000 and one of the 
largest stages of any amusement house in the country. 
This splendid building truly reflects the progressive spirit 
of the new South. 
anne 
The musical progress made in Houston the past few 
years has been phenomenal. During the season just ended. 
three orchestras visited the city. The Russian Symphony 
Orchestra of New York gave ten concerts here in the 
month of April. The New York Symphony was engaged 
for four concerts in connection with the May Music Fes- 
tival. Among the other attractions for the season were 
Liza Lehmann and her English quartet of singers; Cecil 
Fanning, the baritone; the Russian dancers, Pavlova and 
Mordkin, assisted by an orchestra; Bonci, the great tenor, 
in recital; Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Evan Williams, 
the Welsh-American tenor; Madame Schumann-Heink, the 
distinguished contralto, under the auspices of the Treble 
Clef Club; Jeanne Jomelli, the Dutch prima donna, with 
the Treble Clef Club; Paulo Gruppe, the noted Dutch 
cellist in recital; Frank La Forge, pianist, and Alice Sov- 
ereign, contralto, with the Treble Clef Club; Arthur Mid- 
dleton, basso; Christine Miller, contralto; Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Grace Kimball, soprano; Lillia Snelling, con- 
tralto. These artists appeared at concerts that were lib- 
erally supported by the musicians and music lovers of 
Houston. 
nee 
Perhaps MusicaL Courter readers will be interested in 
reading of the success of the music festival given under 
the auspices of the Houston Music Festival] Association. 
The festival was held May 15 and 16 with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and soloists, among whom were Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Christine Miller and Arthur Middleton. The 
massed chorus was made up of the Houston Quartet So- 
ciety, the Houston Choral Club, the Treble Clef Club, the 
Houston Sangerbund, -and children from the Houston pub- 
lic schools. 
RRR 
Mary Fuller, a piano pupil of Katherine Lively, gave a 
recital recently at the studio of her teacher. Laura Ste- 
vens Ponne, contralto, and Harry Warner, violinist, as- 
sisted. Miss Fuller played a well arranged program. 
nenre 
Mrs. W. T. Carter was one of the hostesses who gave 
elaborate musicales during the season. 
zee 
Mannie Rouse presented a number of her piano pupils 
in recital at her studio on June 5. Many friends of Miss 
Rouse were present, and the playing of the young pupils 
was in all respects a credit to their teacher. 
eer 
Mrs. Robert Cox gave a matinee and evening recital for 
her pupils, and her house was crowded for both events by 
music lovers glad to applaud the good work of those con- 
tributing the program. A. n. 3 





Montreal Opera Season Begins November 6, 


The season of grand opera in Montreal under the man- 
agement of Albert Clerk-Jeannotte, will begin Monday 
evening, November 6, with Puccini's “Manon Lescaut.” 
Either Frances Alda or Ester Farrabini will essay the title 
role. Agide Jacchia again has been engaged as the leading 
musical director. The Montreal Opera Company is to 
produce three novelties never before presented in North 
America, “L’Ancetre,” by  Saint-Saéns; “Madame 
Chrysantheme,” by Messager, and “Chopin,” by Orefice. 
Mr. Jeannotte went abroad at the close of the season and 
while in Paris closed the contracts for the presentation of 
these novelties. He also engaged new artists to be added 
to the personnel of the company. 





A Harsh Music Criitc. 


A telegram from Taganrog, Russia, describes the shoot- 
ing of a prisoner in the jail. The occupants of one of 
the cells began to sing, and were ordered to desist by the 
sentry on guard outside. They paid no attention to him, 
however, and the sentry, firing through the window, killed 
one of them on the spot.—London Musical News. 
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Schumann and the Rhetoric of Melody. 





FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 
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The diffusion of general culture among musicians is 
perhaps in some directions retarded by a modesty that pre- 
vents the musician from regarding has art as a subject 
from which the man of general culture can learn. In a 
period of musical transition or ferment non-musical cri- 
teria often obtain a despotic sway, and are supposed to 
be marks of freedom and liberality, while the bare men- 
tion of a musical criterion is evidence of a pedantic and 
provincial outlook. ‘he non-musical men of culture do 
not as a rule, share in such prejudices, nor do they realize 
their origin. Many of them confess that modern music 
is too abstruse for their old-fashioned tastes. They have 
a weakness for melody, modified by a faint hope that 
a course of modern music, with some explanation of its 
principles, may reveal to them either more melody than 
they can as yet find in it or else convince them that 
melody is not the unmixed blessing they have hitherto 
imagined it to be. It is to be feared that the official ex- 
planation of some of the most intellectual features of 
musical progress will be disappointing to the cultivated 
but musically untrained listener. The very breadth of his 
general culture will lead him to look for a musical ex- 
planation of what he does not understand. Instead of 
this he is given a mass of literature which at its best is 
no better than his own literary culture, and at its second- 
best is as bad as the “programme” of “Tod und Verk- 
larung.” 

Now no man of culture fails to surmount the elemen- 
tary difficulty that an artist will often found his finest 
work ostensibly on a basis which not only belongs to some 
other art, but is beneath criticism as a specimen of that 
other art. The merest “superior person” knows enough of 
music to boast that he “never listens to the words.” Some 
genuine culture is needed to advance from this to the ap- 
preciation of the real function which words or programme, 
however poor, really do exert in the organization of all 
great music that employs them. But this appreciation is 
a very different thing from substituting literary for musi- 
cal criteria, even if the literary criteria were of a high 
order. And there are signs of a growing suspicion, among 
the few men of letters interested in music, that the liter- 
ary criteria to which modern music is sacrificing so many 
things formerly judged essential are not always the cri- 
teria which the poets themselves would indorse. Poetry 
will reveal its secrets to the poets of all arts, from the 
art of music to the art of life; it will not reveal its 
methods to every omnivorous reader who offers it the sac- 
rifice of his musical skill, 

Musical declamation, since the days of Wagner, has 
been the pride of the progressive musician. The classics, 
we are told, paid no attention to it; even academic writers 
hold up classical errors as warnings, so that the new edi- 
tion of “Grove’s Dictionary” continues to tell us that Han- 
del says “victorious” because, though the second syllable 
has a flourish of some half-dozen notes, it begins on an 
unaccented quaver, while the last syllable being at the 
end of the phrase, comes, like all normal ends of phrases, 
on an accented beat. Again, most sixteenth-century com- 
posers take the common-sense view that it is a pity to 
make a word unrecognizable by pulling it out like a tele- 
scope; and, to avoid this, they tend to put their sustained 
notes and “melismata” on the last syllable. The listener 
has heard nearly the whole word without distortion, and 
may be supposed to take no more notice of its artificial 
prolongation than we take notice of the vocable “mm—er 
—” which forms the phonetic staple of our polite con- 
versation. But here, again, we are warned against a mere 
classical barbarism. The correct doctrine from the time 
of Milton onwards is that the sixteenth-century composers 
paid no attention to declamation. Henry Lawes and 
Hugo Wolf are very careful in the matter. In its inter- 
ests they agree in avoiding melodic symmetry. Debussy, 
with his extensive and successful experience in setting 
French poetry to music, has pronounced final judgment 
that melody is anti-lyrical; and, indeed, a very little exper- 
ience suffices to show that it is difficult to fit a solidly 
constructed tune accurately even to a single stanza of 
poetry in any language. 

The case against melody is not one that can be lightly 
dismissed, nor is it essentially modern. For the present 
we may shelve the question by propounding another ; 
namely, What is the case against poetic metre in itself? 
Without claiming that this is a fair parallel to the case 
against melody, we may certainly predict that some up- 
holders of advanced views on musical declamation would, 
if they began to discuss poetic metre with a master of the art 
quickly discover that they had all their lives not only 
shared in the innocence of M. Jourdain, but had added to 





it an inveterate tendency to read poetry as prose. The 
difficulty of recognizing this varies with the language. 
French has so little accent, if it has any, that actual rhyth- 
mic errors in music cannot be proved. Indeed in classical 
times, composers deliberately put their strongest accents 
on the dumb final e, to counteract the natural lilt which 
the music could not fail to give to the words. Meanwhile 
they neglected a more positive result of the French rhyth- 
mic fluidity, which Debussy has realized. Where there is 
no accent, there is but litle rise and fall in pitch. The 
ideal musical declamation of French poetry will then be 
more or less like Mme. Bernhardt’s sing-song delivery of 
specially moving passages, and very much like Debussy’s 
vocal writing. But it will not be normally applicable to 
other languages. 

German declamation is entirely different, and yet it is 
almost as hard for a German as for a French critic to 
attain a complete theory of musical rhetoric on the basis 
of his own language. The accent in German is so strong 
and the quantity so easily reducible to long and short syl- 
lables, with practically no gradations between them, that 
the lilt of German verse is obvious and unambiguous to 
the crudest ear. Unfortunately, the individual words have 
precisely the same lilt whether they are in prose or in 
verse; there is no cross-rhythm between the metre and the 
sense. The poet can attain variety by letting the structure 
of his sentences cross the lines; but the subtle shades of 
rhythm, the gentle strain on a weak syllable that produces 
a barely perceptible hesitation just at the most expressive 
moment, or the crowding of rapid syllables an an emo- 
tional climax,—these resources are special effects in 
German poetry, needing emphasis and careful contrivance. 
In ancient classics and in Italian and English poetry it is 
almost impossible to avoid them; and the poetic ear uses 
them as its normal resources, and entirely rejects the 
theory that the metre should leave the length and stress of 
the words exactly as it would be in prose. The poet who 
has mastered the music of verse is not the writer whose 
lines give the metre automatically when we read them as 
if they were prose. He is the writer whose metre trans- 
figures the sense and whose sense vitalizes the metre. And, 
if we add a remoter and greater artistic resource to the 
poetry, we must expect the same interaction on another 
and perhaps higher plane. 

The setting of poetry to music is as far from being the 
mere addition of music to the poem as the creation of the 
poem is far from being the mere cutting up of a piece of 
prose into metrical lengths. As to the claims of melody; 
it is at least certain that they cannot be finally disposed of 
by composers who have given no proofs of their mastery 
of melodic resources. Mastery of melody is rare. Less 
rare is the ability to make a verbal or musical prose com- 
mentary on a poem; while there is nothing rare in the 
capacity to invent an attractive initial melodic phrase and 
fill up with formulas the interval between it and the vul- 
garest final cadence that fashion demands. Fashions will 
change, but the fashionable “melodious” song will continue 
to bring the tenor’s top note on to the word “of,” even 
when we shall have imported the Siamese scales into our 
every-day ideas of melody; and so the superior person 
will always have his examples of the anti-lyric character 
of melody ready to hand. 

It is a hundred years since the birth of a man of genius 
who combined a high and active literary culture with a 
wealth and depth of melodic inspiration such as has never 
been surpassed even by the greatest classical composers. 
Schumann has his superiors in freedom and range of va- 
rious musical resources: in the intensity and aptness of 
his melody he can without exaggeration be called one of 
the greatest musicians that ever lived. What is his attitude 
towards the poems he sets? 

In the three programs of the Classical Concert Society’s 
commemorative series Schumann’s vocal works are repre- 
sented by several familiar songs, such as “Ich grolle nicht,” 
and by a considerable number of neglected works for one 
and more voices, It makes practically no difference whether 
we look to the neglected or to the hackneyed songs for il- 
lustration. Everywhere we find the words treated with ap- 
parently absolute directness and simplicity, and nowhere do 
we notice that the flow of melody has failed. No doubt 
Schumann’s problem is often simplified by the comparative 
artlessness of German lyric metres, though this is less 
often the case in the selection made in these three pro- 
grams than in any more familiar series of songs. But 
nothing short of genius of the highest order will account 
for the musical swing and inevitable rightness of utter- 
ance that has made “Ich grolle nicht” one of the mo:t 
familiar classics. The metre consists of ten-syllable lines, 


rhymed, and with frequent pauses within the line. The 
music does not follow the metre, yet it never violates it. 
It repeats words, but never without additional rhetorical 
force and never in order to complete its own symmetry. It 
follows the sense; but, unlike many intelligent modern 
compositions, it does not follow the logic. Schumann, like 
the great poets of all arts, realizes that the logical order 
is rarely the natural order. Many a clever.composer has 
ruined a dramatic situation by m=king his singers declaim, 
not like persons with emotions, but like a master giving 
careful instructions to a not very intelligent servant. It is 
just the same when Schumann abandons melodic symmetry : 
by his utmost freedom in declamation we are moved as we 
can be only by a great master of melody. Mignon’s third 
song, “Heiss mich nicht reden,” is treated by Schumann 
with such independence that there is hardly a single musi- 
cal phrase in it that is repeated out of its first context, and 
there are frequent changes of tempo and a wide range of 
key. Yet the effect is as unmistakably that of high lyric 
form as that of Tennyson's “Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington” is an effect of consummate metrical 
power. If any man could prove by example that melodic 
inspiration is a fundamental element in the poetry of music, 
that man was Robert Schumann. 





Puccini and Wagner. 
[From the Rochester Post-Express.} 

Because more performances are given just now in Eng- 
lish speaking countries of the operas of Puccini than of 
the music dramas of Wagner, some people are jumping 
to the conclusion that the great German is losing his grip 
on the public and the Italian taking his place. But there 
are reasons for not sharing that view. One of those 
reasons is the relative superficiality of Puccini's art. It 
is an art which attracts as some women attract, by a charm 
which is obvious and shallow. Those who have lived 
longer in this world are able to tell of sudden enthusiasms 
which cooled as quickly as they arose. So it is with 
music. When Wagner was first played, his music met 
with passionate opposition. The older generation of musi- 
cians thought that, if the principles for which Wagner 
stood were accepted, Mozart and Beethoven would have 
to be relegated to the waste basket. The continuous arioso 
of the Wagnerians they would not accept as melody at 
all. Today people regard Wagner as the most melodious 
of composers. True, he does not give us arias a la Bel- 
lini, in which the soprano pipes a honeyed cantilena while 
the orchestra behaves for all the world as though it were 
a Brobdingnagian guitar. With Donizetti and Bellini a 
single melody is sung, most of the rest is mere accom- 
paniment. But with Wagner all is melody, Even Mozart 
and Beethoven sometimes make wearisome use of mere 
jogtrot accompaniment. Not so Wagner. With him all 
the parts must sing. Now Puccini is a sort of Italian 
Wagner. He gives us as much Wagnerian polyphony and 
tone color as he can combine with a modified Italian can 
tilena. Within his limits as a creative musician, he pro- 
duces beautiful results. But it is significant that his most 
beloved work is “La Boheme,” one of his earliest scores; 


“Tosca” is beautiful; so is “Butterfly”; but there is little 


in “Tosca” which is an innovation upon the earlier work 
and, in “Butterfly” the only addition to the art of 
“Boheme” is Oriental atmosphere. At the same time to 
belittle Puccini would be unjust and churlish. He is a 
sincere musician; he has a charming, though narrow ex- 
pressive gift, and his command of orchestral tone color 
is exquisite, sometimes poignant. But these are relatively 
small gifts with which to rival the mighty Wagner. 
“Tristan” is the greatest love opera ever penned; the 
“Ring” dramas are a reduction into terms of music of 
the primitive terror of Asgard and the poetry of the 
Nibelungenlied. The duet of Mimi and Rudolf may 
charm our sentimental moods, the music of Butterfly’s 
waiting for her lover may snatch at our heart-strings; 
but the passion of Wagner’s muse compares with that of 
Puccini as the Rhine compares with some suave rivulet 
of the Campagna. Where is the single number of Puc- 
cini’s work that has left a mark on the popular mind at 
all comparable with that made by the “Lohengrin” pre- 
lude, with the “Walkurenritt,” the “Waldweben”? Even 
in the domain of pure melody Puccini has not written a 
melody that will vie with the “Preislied.” Think of the 
moonlit beauty of Siegmund’s “Love Song,” of the 
“awakening suspense” of those harmonies for horns in 
the second act of “Tristan”; of the elemental grandeur 
of Siegfried’s death march; of the crackling “Magic 
Fire’ music, of the periods that lull the slumber of 
Brunnhilde. But it is idle to go on. To compare Puccini 
with Wagner is like comparing a miniaturist with Michel 
angele. 


Bank President—What’s the matter? 

Bank Vice President—I was just thinking. I sat next 
to our cashier in church yesterday and don’t quite like 
the way he sings “Will They Miss Me When I’m Gone?” 
—Puck. 
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The Burial of Paganini. 


The wild voice is still, 
Which he drew forth at will 
From his instrument, 

Like a tortured soul crying; 
The weird notes are lost, 
Which he carefully tossed 
From the strings, 

Living things, 

And glittering sent 

Like bright raindrops flying, 


When the moonshine breaks through storm. 


Disease could not tame 

That strange spirit; the name 
Of Death did not 

Haunt him with chilling fear; 
When the last sacrament 

To his bedside was sent, 

He denied, 

In his pride, 

That the mighty despot 

With poised sword hovered near 
So he died unshriven of sin. 


Chen the priest darkly frowned, 
And denied hallowed ground 

As a resting place 

For this great son of Italy; 

“If he would not partake 

For his passing soul’s sake 

Of the red 

3lood shed 

That we might find grace, 

He was infidel, O Count Cessoli,” 
Chey answered the plea of his friend 


Long months passed away, 
And the great dead still lay 
In somber state 

In the Count’s palace hall, 
Where, drawn by the fame 
Of the magical name, 
Paganini, 

Came many 

To see him whom fate 
Even beyond the pall 
Harassed with continued unrest. 


But the church became vexed 

At this homage, “Respect 

For an infidel 

Is not meet,” they declared 

“Let the Count be reproved 

And the body removed!” 

Armed men 

Entered then, 

Lest the Count should rebel, 

And seizing the casket they fared 
On a silent march to the sea 

Dark waters wail 

Round a wild coast; a veil 

Of elusive mist 

Silvers the cruel shore; 

In this desolation 

But one habitation, 

And here 

Lies the bier 

Of the wizard but list! 
High over the crash and the roar 
Of the frenzied sea echo shrill strains! 


Is it shrieking of gulls 

Over long foundered hulls? 

But the fisherfolk 

Say that there stands 

A gaunt form on the roof 

(And they hold well aloof) ; 

That he sways 

As he plays 

At midnight’s faint stroke, 

When wild waves are lashing the sands, 
Round this lazaret lone by the sea 


Months lengthened to years, 
Pill at last to the ears 

Of the all-powerful Pope 
he Count carried his plea; 
He at last acquiesced 

That a spot duly blessed 
Be given 

Che unshriven, 

And thus the last hope 

Of the loyal Count Cessoli 
Was crowned with reward of success. 


But the fisherfolk tell 

That there still lies a spell 

Over the lazaret 

Lone by the sullen sea; 

And when the wind raves 

And the foaming, mad waves 

Roar 

On the shore, 

‘They fancy that yet, 

Mounting higher and wilder in glee, 

‘bhe wizard strains mock at the storm. 
Lura E. ABELL. 





LOUISVILLE MUsIC. 
Louisvitte, Ky., Jume i4, 1911. 

The Louisville Music Teachers’ Association concluded 
the season with a meeting at Baldwin Hall on the night 
of June 8, the attendance being larger than that of any 
other gathering this year. Little business was transacted, 
as most of the evening was devoted to a program of 
Spanish “folksongs,” brought from Spain by Katharine 
Dobbs, who opened the program with a short descriptive 
talk concerning their character and general meaning. She 
gave translations of each song as it was sung, and her 
interpretations were received with every manifestation of 
pleasure by the audience. Laura Beilstein, who sang 
several of the numbers, has a dramatic voice of well de- 
veloped flexibility which was apparent in the difficult em- 
bellishments with which this music abounds. The pro- 
gram consisted of a “Malaguena,” “Petenera,” “Tango de 
los Doctores” and “Guajira,” sung by Miss Beilstein; a 
group of two songs, “Saeta” and “Soleares,” sung by 
Mrs. Dobbs, concluding with Gena Branscombe’s spirited 
song, “In Granada,” which was given with striking effect 
by Miss Beilstein. 

Rene 

Arnold Somlyo, of New York, spent several days in the 
city last week, and made some arrangements for concerts 
and recitals during next season, Another visitor was 
Lillian J. Smith, who had charge of the vocal department 
of Caldwell College. This enterprising institution gave 
a number of excellent concerts last year, and promises 
even more for the coming season. David Bispham, 
Maude Powell and Josef Lhevinne already have been en- 
gaged, and others of equal standing will also appear un- 
der the college management. K. W. D. 





De Pasquali Sings in a Convent School. 

During Bernice de Pasquali’s rehearsal with the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra for the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Festi- 
val she discovered several] nuns standing in the side wings 
listening intently to her singing. She sought to know why, 
and was told that while the order forbade the attendance 
of any of the sisterhood at public functions, listening at 
private rehearsals was within their privileges. Learning 


_upon inquiry that a group of these self sacrificing sisters, 


domiciled in St. Thomas’ Conservatory, were all music 
lovers, she volunteered to reproduce her Ann Arbor pro- 
gram in the sisterhood auditorium. ‘The following Sun- 
day morning, accompanied by Profs. McLaughlin and 
Huelbert, of the Monroe University, she went to the col- 
lege. When the prima donna went to the stage, Lettie 
Scanlon presented her with an enormous wreath of sweet 
peas and thanked her for the gracious favor conferred 
upon the sisters by her presence. 

Madame Pasquali responded that words would fail to 
render half her thanks for so delightful a reception, but 
she would try to express her thanks and appreciation in 
some way. ‘Then, taking her place at the piano, with the 
simplicity of an unaffected schoolgirl, the prima donna 
sang song after song in the most ravishing manner and 
with such joyous abandon that it seemed that she sang 
for the sheer happiness of singing, charming her audi- 
ence beyond all expression. 





Good Masic in Central Park. 


The musical season on the Mall at Central Park was 
opened Sunday afternoon with a concert by the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Arnold V. Volpe. It 
is estimated that 15,000 persons heard the music in com- 
fort, although at times there were many more who tar- 
ried long enough to hear several numbers. The selections 
played included the “Rienzi” overture, Wagner; excerpts 
from “Aida,” Verdi; “Mignon,” Thomas; the Bach-Gou- 
nod “Ave Maria”; “Voices of Spring,” by Strauss, and 
Elgar’s march, “Pomp and Circumstance.” Park Com- 
missioner Stover made an address and remained until the 
last number was played. 





Ciaparelli-Viafora’s New Circular. 

The cover design of Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora’s new cir- 
cular was drawn by Viafora, the celebrated cartoonist, who 
is the husband of the prima donna. “Madame Ciaparelli- 
Viafora is to sing in concert next season in this country 
under the management of Marc Lagen. 


Patriotic Songs. 


Speaking of songs, is it not remarkable how the right 
ditty is always born when the real occasion for it arises? 
The song cannot rise any higher than the occasion, of 
course; and it is not likely that we shall have a truly 
great Missouri song until the whole State finds itself in a 
position where it much desires to sing. Then the song 
will burst from a throat that can no longer contain it— 
and every line will sing. 

The Spanish-American war had scarcely been pro- 
claimed when in every military camp in the country groups 
were singing “There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight.” They marched against Cuba’s hidden spikes 
to that martial melody, and advanced upon Pekin, and 
hiked in the Philippines. 

A low kind of song, you think? Still, because it put 
stoutness into young hearts that would have quailed 
otherwise, and made the young foot go swingingly rather 
than falteringly, we wish we might have written it. 
There would have been real glory, we believe, in such an 
achievement. 

We have been reminded of this invariable habit of 
things by running across a song which has been born of 
the manceuvres in Texas. A private soldier wrote it. 
We do not know how the melody goes; but in truth a 
melody is not greatly needed. The words fairly sing 
themselves. 

The song will serve its own purpose, we think, and 
needs no comment: 

Oh, the rifle wouldn’t work 
And the mules they tried .o shirk 
While the bearings of the mountain guns 
Got all clogged up with sand: 
The ammunition wagons wouldn’t pull, we had to jerk, 
. so 
We greased ’em with a Greaser down along the Rio Grande. 
For it's hike, hike, hike, 
If you’re wishin’ to get nex’; 
An’ it’s hike, hike, hike 
To the borders of old Mex. 
Oh, it’s hike, hike, hike 
Through the gumbo down in Tex. 
AND 
We'll give the Greasers Hades on the b-o-r-d-e-r! 

We can hear every soldier in the camp—even the cook 
back among his pots and kettles—joining in the “so” and 
the “and”; and, after all, the song worth while is the 
song you can’t keep out of, even though you know you're 
a sight when you sing, and that you could be arrested for 
the noise you make.—St. Louis Times. 





West Side Musical College. 

The tenth annual commencement exercises and concert 
of the West Side Musical College, Stephen Commery, di- 
rector, Cleveland, Ohio, took place June 20, at the Cham- 
ber of Industry Auditorium. 

The graduating class who received teachers’ certificates 
in piano were Gladys C. Brindle, Mary Goldbach, Eliza 
Herbst, Elsie E. Meyer, Zella B. Porter, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Hazei E. Terrell, North Ridgeville, Ohio; violin, Wil- 
liam B. Chabek and Wendelin R. Schuster, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The annual summer term will extend from June 26 to 
September 2. 





Oscar Gareissen's Summer Class. 


Oscar Gareissen, the New York vocal coach, has 
closed his studio for the summer, and, as in previous sea- 
sons, has opened a studio at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Gareissen is a diction specialist, and a Rochester paper 
commenting upon his recent recital said: 

Mr. Gareissen’s work is marked by splendid interpretation, clear 
and crisp enunciation and correct phrasing, the German and French 
songs faultless in pronunciation. 

Mr. Gareissen was obliged to respond to several encores and the 
audience were especially enthusiastic after the rendition of Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Marienwuermchen,”” which was given an interpretation 
full of grace and delicacy. 





Music in Nashville. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn., June 5, 1911. 
On the afternoon of May 22 Charles C. Washburn gave 
a recital] of children’s songs in Ryman Auditorium for the 
benefit of the Boys’ Day Home. No admission was charged, 
but voluntary contributions were accepted, and a hand- 
some sum was realized. Mr. Washburn is particularly 
sympathetic in his children’s songs, and delighted his large 

audience of little folks. SD. 





Hahn Quartet with Lagen. 
The Hahn String Quartet, of Philadelphia, will be under 
the management of Marc Lagen next season. Among the 
bookings will be a tour of New England. 





Charles Hackett to Sing in Lowell. 
Among the engagements closed for Charles Hackett, the 
new tenor, is a concert in Lowell, Mass. Mr. Hackett is 
under the management of Marc Lagen. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE DANCE: 


{From the London Times.] 

We published yesterday an account of a concert given 
by school children at Keswick, at which the children 
danced dances taught them by the leader of the disbanded 
Mawdsley Morrismen. These Morrismen, we are told, 
have preserved their dances from time immemorial; and 
now, just when they seem only a picturesque and archaic 
survival, they have lasted long enough to hand on their 
art to a new generation which accepts it eagerly as a 
new delight answering to a new desire in the mind of 
man. The children, we are told, give up their play time 
to learning the dance. They “are infected with the spirit 
of it, and they carry it into the streets of the country 
town and into the hill places. Well taught games are 
substituted for an aimless lounge; the long walk to school 
becomes a dance down the steep lanes.’ But Keswick is 
not the only place where old dances are being revived. 
Children learn them just as eagerly in London slums, 
and sometimes in the summer they are taken out to vil- 
lages, where they show the country children the beauti- 
ful art which they have lost. In fact, this revival is not 
a mere wistful fad of cultivated persons, but a natural 
renaissance of an ancient art which for a time had been 
unnaturally neglected. 
an amusement which has no significance whatever; and, 


We are apt to think of dancing as 


indeed, there is very little in the waltzes of the modern 
ball room. They are monotonous and inexpressive in 
themselves, and are usually ill performed to music that 
is beneath contempt. They are, in fact, the last degeneracy 
of an art which deserves to be taken as seriously as any 
art, since any able bodied person can practice it and any 
one who takes a healthy delight in expression can enjoy 
it 

For the dance is a means of making movement expres- 
Sive, just as sound becomes expressive in music and lan 
guage in verse. In the dance the body and the limbs are 
used to express the emotions of the mind by means of 
movements that are controlled by a law which is as lucid 
Just as 
in poetry the language of common life is by means of 


in its operation as it is mysterious in its origin 


rhythm given a new power of expression, so in the dance 
the movements of common life attain to the same power 
by subjecting themselves to the same rhythmical law. 
The dance is glorified movement as poetry is glorified 
speech; and as poetry seems to tell us of a higher state 
of being—a state not necessarily more joyous, but more 
full of purpose and significance,.freed from routine and 
charged with the power of the will—so the dancer seems 
to be living in that higher state of being, to be liberated 
from the slavery of material wants, to have mastered his 
body and to have made it an expression of all the emotions 
of his spirit. Only, of course, in the greatest dancers 
is this mastery complete; but the ordinary child can learn 
a great deal of the art of bodily expression, enough at 
least to play his part in the dance as a player of ordinary 
powers can play his part in a band. Indeed, the art of 
dancing is evidently far easier than the art of music, since 
children can quickly be trained so that their dancing will 
give the most exquisite pleasure to onlookers, so that 
while they dance they seem to live and move and have 
their being in a golden age of common and innocent de- 
light. To see them dancing thus is to undergo a very 
strange and moving experience. For, as they take to the 
dance with an eagerness that proves they have some in- 
herited desire and aptitude for it, so the sight of them 
dancing stirs the onlooker to a delight which appears so 
familiar that there must be some kind of inherited memory 
in it.. They recall to him a past which he has never known, 
they speak a language which he has never heard, yet un- 
derstands as soon as he hears it. 

We may seem to make too much of this art of dancing 
and of its revival. But it is significant, because it is one 
sign out of many of the increasing desire among us to re- 
cover that power of expression which has been growing 
weaker and weaker for more than a century. A generation 
ago we were scarcely aware of the need of it. Nearly 
all our pleasures had become inexpressive, and answered 
rather to wants of the body than to the wants of the mind. 
More and more we have spent all our physical energy 
and skill in games which, though they employ the mind, 
employ it in the service of the body, and the aim of which 
is not expression, but a triumph of bodily skill. We have, 
of course, our artistic pleasures, but they have been mainly 
passive. We have been content to watch great artists 
without attempting any artistic expression of our own. 
This state of things, though it seemed natural enough to 
us, was really unnatural, and therefore bound to be tran- 
sitory. Men have an instinctive desire and need for ex- 
pression, which in the past has manifested itself in all 
their popular arts—in folk song, in the dance, in peasant 
dresses, in peasant art, in all kinds of ceremonies and 
mummeries and tales. But modern industrialism has at- 
tempted to make the artistic pleasures of the poor as 
passive as those of the rich. It has supplied them with 
a vast number of ugly and mechanical substitutes for art, 
with cheap music halls and cheap ornaments and pictures, 





with penny dreadfuls and twopenny gaffs; and for a time 
the poor have seemed to be content with these. But they 
are not likely to remain content so long as the rich, who 
have at least the opportunity of passively enjoying real 
art. The poor, if they are to enjoy real art at all, must 
make it for themselves. They must regain that power of 
expression which they have lost. It is not likely that 
any of them will regain it who have grown up in the 
passive enjoyment of gramophones and cinematographs; 
but if the desire for expression is aroused in children, 
and by means of the easiest and most instinctive of arts, 
the dance, it will increase in them and will grow stronger 
with each new generation. Many have despaired of the 
arts in our time, because they have looked for their 
revival in the wrong place. They cannot be forced by the 
patronage and passive enjoyment of the rich; they can 
only flourish when they are practiced by the poor. And, 
when poor children learn the old dances, they are re- 
covering the ancient inheritance of art and regaining that 
power of expression which must be widely diffused if 
art is to be anything more than a game played by virtu- 
osos for the amusement of the few. 





Lagen Making a Booking Tour. 
Marc Lagen, the New York concert manager, is making 
an extended booking tour in the West. Mrs. Lagen is to 





MR. AND MRS. MARC LAGEN. 


spend a part of the summer with her parents in Dubuque, 
lowa. 





Crane Normal Institute of Music. 

Che graduating exercises of the Crane Normal Institute 
of Music, in connection with the State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y., were held on June 16. Those graduated 
were: Marion Axtell, Ethel Margaret Byrns, Sallie Ade- 
line Horan, Rosie Belle Hart, Elizabeth Lucile Hocking, 
Myrtle Pauline Kenly, Ethel Mae Kline, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Mary Elizabeth McRory, Alberta Mitchell Park, Eleanor 
Jane Stevenson, Eva Irene Sherman, Bessie M. Stead, and 
Mildred Pauline Wills. 

June 15 an interesting program of music was rendered 
by the graduating class, assisted by Marion Wright, violin 
ist, and Harold Jebo, cellist. 


Saar Departs on Der Kaiser. 

Louis Victor Saar, the composer, and now a membe: 
of the faculty of the Cincinnati College of Music, sailed 
for Europe yesterday (Tuesday) on the North German 
Lloyd steamer Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Mr. Saar 
will travel through France on his way to Germany, where 
he is to visit his mother at the old home in Lindau, Ba- 


varia. While abroad, Mr. Saar will go to Leipsic for 
consultations with his publishers, then visit Berlin and 
Munich. Mrs. Saar and the three Saar children, a 


daughter and two small sons, are spending the summer 
at a pretty cottage in the West. Mr. Saar is to return 
to this country in August. 





Schmitt Appointed Philharmonic Concertmaster. 

Che directors of the New York Philharmonic Society 
have chosen Henry P. Schmitt, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, to succeed Theodore Spiering, who has returned 
to his work in Berlin Mr. Schmitt is a New Yorker 
He was educated in his native city and in Leipsic, Ger 
many. During the latter years of Anton Seidl, Mr. 
Schmitt was assistant conductor and concertmaster of the 
orchestra, He has played for many years in the orches- 
tra of the Philharmonic, usually at the desk next or di- 
rectly behind the concertmaster. 





Salmon Anticipates Record Season. 

Next season ought to be a most active one for the well 
known author, lecturer and pianist, Alvah Glover Sal- 
mon, whose work in the direction of Russian music has 
made him famous from coast to coast, and his concert 
and recital engagements last season reached large num 
bers. 


Richard Burmeister’s Summer Plans. 

Richard Burmeister, who is about to close the season 
with a larger class of pupils than ever before, will remain 
in Berlin until June 30. He will spend the month of July 
with his friends of the Von Liemens family in Bavarian 
Mountains, and the month of August at the sea shore, 
where he will give instruction to some of his best pupils. 

September 1 Mr. Burmeister will be back in Berlin. He 
will be visited soon by Luther Conradi, his pupil and 
friend, of Philadelphia, who occupies there a foremost 
position as pianist and teacher. 


Henri Scott Returns. 


Henri Scott, the new basso of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, arrived from Europe Thursday last on the 
“President Lincoln,” after a year’s absence from the 
United States spent in Italy and Germany. Mr. Scott re- 
mained Some time in Berlin studying certain German roles, 
which\ he will sing next season, among which are King 
Marke/in “Tristan and Isolde,” Hunding in “Die Walkiire” 
and King Henry in “Lohengrin.” 


| — — — 


R. E. Johnston Sails on the Lusitania. 


R. E. Johnston, the musical manager, sailed for Europe 
today, Wednesday, on the steamer Lusitania, of the Cunard 
line. Mr. Johnston is making his annual pilgrimage abroad 
in quest of artists, 
planned to visit London, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
Prague, St. Petersburg and Paris. 


He expects to hear many as he has 


Brussels, Hanover, 


Cologne, 


Vienna, Warsaw, Geneva, 


Irene Armstrong Ends Tour. 


Irene Armstrong, the American soprano, recently ended 
a tour with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, Among 
the places at which Miss Armstrong sang were Piqua, 
Ohio (at the Western Ohio Music Festival), and in Pitts 
burgh with the Mozart Club The singer is now at her 
cottage on Lake Champlain, where she expects to spend 
the remainder of the summer 


Cottlow Called to Frankfort. 


Augusta Cottlow recently was the recipient of an un 
usual honor in Germany. Although her tour of that coun- 
try ended with the Liszt festival at Frankfort a/M., wheres 
she played three times in one week, after which she went 
to England to rest before her English tour, she was re 
called to Germany specially to make twenty records for 1 
talking machine company. 


Martin in Demand for “ Messiah,"’ 


Haensel & Jones have booked Frederic Martin at this 
early date for an appearance with the Toronto Festival 
Chorus in “The Messiah,” December 28, and also for two 
performances of the 
Apollo Club on December 29 and January 5, 1912 


same oratorio with the Chicago 


To Sing Huhn’s Persian Cycle, 


A performance of Bruno Huhn’s Persian song cycle will 
be given at Briarcliffe Lodge, N. Y., Friday evening, June 
23. The composer will be at the piano and the quartet 
of singers include Edith Chapman Goold, Mildred Potter, 
William Wheeler and Clifford Cairns 


Charlotte Herman on a Farm. 

Charlotte Herman, the pianist under the management of 
Marc Lagen, will spend the summer on a farm Along 
with the beauties of nature Miss Herman has her music 
and a fine grand piano. She will practice and arrange 
programs for next season when she is to make a tour 





John Young Re-engaged for Elberon. 


John Young, the tenor, has been re-engaged to sing at 
Elberon, N. J., this summer. It will be his sixth season 
at this lovely spot on the North New Jersey coast. Mr 
Young recently began his fourteenth year as soloist in the 
choir of the Lenox Avenue Collegiate Church 


Betsy Wyers Coming to America. 


Betsy Wyers, the Holland pianist, is coming to America 
for a tour next season under the management of Marc 
Lagen. Miss Wyers already has been engaged for recitals 
in Philadelphia and Germantown. 


New Jersey Society Engage Charles Hackett. 


Charles Hackett, the American tenor, will sing for sev 
eral clubs in the East next season and he has been 


especially engaged by three societies of New Jersey. 
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MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 


Memeuis, Tenn., June 1 igis 
| Regard of the terrible heat musicians seem loth to 
p the pleasures of their work and several recitals 
aes 4 nd concerts have been given during the past week. 
ae ld nner 
The Major and Minor Club, of which Martha Hawkins 
| rector, gave a benefit musical at the Third Christian 
. Church on the evening of June 9. Proceeds from the con 
) were given to the church building fund. Assisting 
Mi Hlawkins and the club were Mr. Johanser, Harry 


John Scruggs, Edith Louise Seamans and Claudina 
es \ delightful program was presented by the fol- 
Lawless, Emma 
Anna Lee Dinwiddi, 
Holt, Dorothy 


wing members of the club: Katherine 
Frank and Celine Wright, 


Elizabeth Wirfs, Mary Bella Hume and 





Emile Wright The Major and Minor Club is a new or 
. ganization composed of the young musicians of the north 
| ern part of the city 
} RRre 
\ meeting of the board of managers of the Beethoven 
‘ was held Saturday at the home of Mrs. E. T. Tobey. 
. It was the first session of the newly elected board, and 
i alled for the purpose of discussing plans for the 
ing season. Mrs, Ben Parker, the newly elected presi- 
aa, | dent, who is soon to leave the city, presided, and she stated 
| that her plan and dearest wish for the coming season were 
luuld up the Beethoven Club in membership and musi- 
Hl inship he matter of a spring festival for the club 
) not recommended and will not be decided until the 
| October meeting Under the management of Mrs. W. P. 
Chapman, the Junior Beethoven, now numbering eighty 
; members, will be tendered a dance at Overton Park dur- 
: { ng this morth Mrs. Chapman has been an enthusiastic 
+ eader of the. Juniors for the past two years, and has built 
| ‘ b fron membership of thirty-five to eighty 
ember 
= 41 RRR 
' Under the direction of Ernest F. Hawk, choirmaster of 
(grace Church, a choir concert will be given in the church 
} rlors on Wednesday evening, July 14. Ethel Mae Nor 
J. W. Yost, Willis Brunson, Orpheus Octette, Carl 
r is, Mrs, L. Mehr and Miss E. Smith will unite in the 
QT n 
RRe 
St. Bridget’s Convent, last Monday afternoon, an at- 
ractive musical program was presented by Grace Bu- 
2 hanan, Ruth Spillman, Rosa Rossi, Gladys Richards 
Mary Margaret Finley, Ime Ida Stanton, Milton Reisses 
Ruth Spellane and Lillie Fisher 
nenre*e 
fore the departure of a number of the members of the 
M phis Symphony Orchestra Association an informal 
eeting of the board will be held, with Augusta Semmes, 
me naget \t this meeting duties wil] be assigned to the 
e iirmen of various committees, plans for the fall work 
, be discussed, and artists considered for the coming 
“ The Orchestra Association has plans well formu 
‘ i most successful season. Only first class artists 
engaged Nota NANCE OLIVER. 
Dr. Carl to Sail Saturday. 
mt Dr. William C. Carl will sail for Europe next Saturday 
4K e Cretic, going first to Naples. After a tour through 
the Tyrol and Switzerland, he will visit the family 
late Alexander Guilmant in France 
Dr. Carl will return to America the latter part of Sep 
ty : tember At the Old First Church, T. Scott Godfrey 
Buhrman, a post graduate of the Guilmant Organ School, 
will officiate during the summer, and have charge of the 
Pre ailing, Dr. Car] is filling his fifth engage- 
t heny College as solo organist during the 
‘ ‘ mencement season The program of yesterday was 
4 lows 
{ ‘ Hoyte 
ys I Vertblad 
' Dvorak 
Bach 
; Lemaré 
- D> at t Dr. Carl.) 
Handel 
Holm 
B flat Guilmant 
r g St Wagner 
a G minor (MS.) (new) Frysinger 
(T t ) Carl.) 
< nev pabhats . Johnston 
: le (new Silver 
ledicated to Dr. Car 
The Smallest Prima Donna. 
‘ e “Naughty Marietta” company now forming for next 
ture Cleo Gascoyne, a soprano with a big 
ique. She is only four and a half feet 
1 weighs but seventy pounds, She is perfectly 
ed wever, gracefu vivacious and sings with an 
pe ! ce sur win success. Miss Gascoyne 
[ ‘ wuthern girl wl as been working with Baernstein- 
; Reeneas in New York for the past two years and with 
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whom she will continue in preparation for the important 
role she is to assume in September, 

\nother successful Baernstein-Regneas pupil is Ethel C. 
Lobban, of Warrenburg, Mo., who returned to her home 
last week, after a winter’s study in New York. She has a 
beautiful, high soprano voice, excellent technic and artistic 
interpretative ability. Of her recent recital on June 16 the 
Warrenburg press spoke in glowing terms of her achieve- 
ments and she was showered with flowers and praise by an 
audience which completely filled the hall. 





Johan Severin Svendsen. 

Johan Severin Svendsen, the Norwegian composer, died 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, June 13, aged seventy. Svend- 
sen was born in Christiania, September 30, 1840, the son 
of a military bandmaster. Like Grieg, Svendsen studied 
in Germany (in Leipsic), where he was the pupil of 
Hauptmann, Richter and Reinecke. The young Norwe- 
gian was regarded during the time of his studies at the 
Leipsic Conservatory of Music as one of the coming vio- 
linists, but illness, which paralyzed for a time one of his 
He went at 
the work with a will and within a short time produced a 
string quartet, a quintet, an octet, some quartets for male 
When he left the Leipsic Con- 


hands, forced him to take up composition. 


voices and a symphony 





JOHAN SEVERIN SVENDSEN. 


servatory, in 1867, the young man carried away with him 
a medal which was the highest award the institution be- 
stowed for musical scholarship. 

Svendsen had rather some eventful experiences before 
he entered upon his course of serious musical study. His 
father gave him his first lessons in music. At the age of 
fifteen young Svendsen was allowed to join the army, 
where his musical abilities attracted notice, and he was 
appointed a bandmaster like his father. At twenty-one he 
left the army and for two years traveled with a minstrel 
orchestra. It was Charles XV who sent Svendsen to 
Germany, where, as above stated, the young man showed 
himself worthy of the faith which the. King and others had 
placed in his ability 

Besides winning recognition as a composer in Germany, 
Svendsen soon made some reputation as a musical di- 
He conducted the concerts in Leipsic. Then he 
went to Paris, where he naturally met men like De Beriot, 
Vieuxtemps, and Léonard. .While in Paris he was able 
to play again and accepted a place in Musard’s Orchestra. 
Various tours in Scandinavia were made. Later, when 
Liszt and Tausig. 
during a musical festival in Weimar, and at one concert 
Svendsen’s octet was played by artists including David, 
Hellmesberger, Hechmann and Griitzmacher. In the year 
1870 Svendsen’s symphony in D was played at the Gewand- 
haus in Leipsic, and in the same year he wrote his concerto 
for cello. 


rector 


Svendsen revisited Germany, he met 


Svendsen came to the United States during the season 
of 1870-1871, and while here married an American. Re- 
turning to Europe, the composer-conductor accepted the 
post of musical director from the Christiania Musical As- 


sociation, which he held until 1877. During this time he 
also taught. In 1877, Svendsen paid another visit to 
Leipsic, where he conducted some of his works at the 
Gewandhaus. Soon after he also paid visits to Munich, 
Rome and then to London. Another trip to Paris brought 
the composer more honors and in the autumn of 1880 the 
wanderer was back at his old post as conductor of the 
Christiania Musical Association. In 1883 he was appoint- 
ed court conductor at Copenhagen. Privileged to certain 
vacations, Svendsen made frequent trips to other coun- 
tries. In the latter 80’s he conducted a concert of the 
London Philharmonic Society, when the feature of the 
program was his symphony in D. 

in 1886, Svendsen became the musical director of the 
Royal Theater in Copenhagen, and this was his last ap- 
pointment of importance. He wrote two symphonies, con- 
certos for violin and cello, chamber muSic, songs, several 
rhapsodies and some incidental music for plays. In the 
United States the general musical public knows him best 
by. his romance for the violin. 

Svendsen was a Norwegian by birth, but musically he 
was a cosmopolitan. Critics of all countries agree that 
there is little in his compositions, save the Norwegian 
rhapsodies, which suggest any marked national character- 
istics. His music showed quite plainly the influence of the 
Germans and the Frenchmen with whom he associated in 
the years when his mind was sufficiently young to be im- 
pressed by ideas that helped to broaden his musical hori- 
zon. 





josef Gansbacher. 


Vienna papers announce the death on June 5 of the re- 
nowned singing teacher, Josef Gansbacher, aged eighty- 
two. He had been in ill health for many years. One of 
his inflexiblé rules was never to accept a pupil who had 
not made some studies in music. A knowledge of music 
was essential before he would give a vocal lesson. Marie 
Wilt, Demuth, Naval and other well known singers were 
pupils of Josef Gansbacher. 


SNES: 
Bispham Criticises Slovenly English. 

Discussing his favorite subject, the correct use of the 
English language, David Bispham, the noted American bar- 
itone, said in a recent interview: “On every side one 
notices how slovenly Americans are in speaking. How 
many study to speak intelligently and musically? One of 
the most disturbing features of the situation, to me, is 
that we have the least help from the source to which we 
have the right to look for the most. I refer to our college 
and university men. Who should speak well if not the 
alumni of our American institutions of highest learning? 
However, they do not. Their language is, far too often. 
the slang of the baseball or of the football field or of the 
race track. Sometimes it is hardly intelligible to a 
listener who is truly educated. Our young woman, from 
the best schools and colleges, are struggling to overcome 
their harsh, nasal tones, and in many instances they speak 
better than our young men do, but even yet the minority is 
far too small. 

“We are taking in so many foreigners and assimilating 
their errors so rapidly that we need to work to keep our 
language up to the highest standard. Every effort in that 
direction is commendable. Tone production, enunciation, 
and inflection are almost unknown quantities to the 
average American. The consequence is a deadly monotony 
of sound in the speaking voices of Americans. It is joy- 
less. There is no color, no enthusiasm, no feeling. 

“T love our language and believe in it and I long to see 
all Americans treat it better. Who should respect it-if we 
do not?” 





< 


Dorothea Thullen, Soprano. 

Dorothea Thullen appeared at a musicale given by Mr. 
and Mrs. George Greer, at New Castle, Pa., on June 9, 
of which the local paper said: 

Miss Thullen’s voice is a pure high sopran>, but surprises her 
hearers at times with a warm sympathetic quality not often heard 
in the lyric sopranos. Miss Thullen’s good taste and versatility was 
never lost sight of, as she always appreciated fully the opportunities 
she had in her different songs by Schubert, Schumann, Thone, 
Chaminade and the modern English and American composers. 

Miss Thullen will give a concert at Portsmouth, N. H., 
on June 22 in the Y. M. C, A. Auditorium, and will spend 
the summer at the Cliff House, Ogunquit, Me. 





Victor Harris to Rest in Europe. 

Victor Harris sailed last week for a European holiday, 
and will not return until late in September. He will 
pass August in Scotland shooting and fishing. “No musi- 
cal excursions for me,” he writes; “no Bayreuth or 
Munich or anywhere where one must think seriously.” 





Bernstein to Summer in Spokane, 

Eugene Bernstein, pianist, of New York, where his 
classes are made up of pupils from almost every State in 
the Union, will leave the end of June for Spokane, Wash.. 
where he has a large following and a large class. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, June 14, 1911 

The following are the successful students of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music: Post graduate diplomas—Florence 
Hardemann (Demossville, Ky.), violinist; diplomas— 
Thomas E. Griselle (Columbus, Ohio), pianist; James 
Harrod (Heber Springs, Ark.), singer; Ernest LaPrade 
Memphis, Tenn.), violinist; Helen Sebel (Cincinnati), pi- 
anist; Charles T. Wahner (Cincinnati), violinist; Charles 
J. Young (Cincinnati), pianist and teacher. Certificates— 
Julia Applegate (Covington, Ky.), reader; Lucille 5S 
Brown (Cincinnati), pianist; Iva Pearl Cochran (Knox- 
ville, Tenn.), reader; Louise Ford (Fort Thomas. Ky.), 
reader; Herman L. Gantvoort (Norwood, Ohio), reader, 
vocalist and teacher; Nell deMarque Gibbs (Harrison, 
Ohio), pianist; Edna Giunchigliani (Richmond, Ky.), pianist 
and teacher; Norma M. Hark ( Portsmouth, Ohio). vocalist ; 
Howard: W. Hess (Newport, Ky.), pianist; Cecilia Hoff- 
mann (Tiffin, Ohio), vocalist; Mary Jackson (Maryville, 
Tenn.), teacher of public school music; Margretta Lindsey 
(Mansfield, Ohio), reader; Jess L. Muller (Henderson, 
Ky.), pianist; Elizabeth McOuat (Mt. Healthy, Ohio), 
reader; Carl R. Nuetze] (New Albany, Ind.), teacher of 
public scliieall music; Joseph A. Panther (LaFayette, Ind.), 
vocalist; Ruth E. Peltz (Richmond, Ind.), pianist; Clara 
Saile Reinhardt (Cincinnati), pianist; Adele Raschig (Cin- 
cinnati), pianist; Bell Rebecca Rowlett (Covington, Ky.), 
pianist and teacher; Louise M. Schmitt (Columbus, Ind.), 
pianist and tetcher; Elsa M. Striehtmann (Cincinnati), 
teacher of piano; Louise E. Tewksbury (Findlay, Ohio), 
pianist; Leo J. Ullrich (Tiffin, Ohio), vocalist; Garnett U. 
Warren (Tongs, Ky.), pianist and teacher; Catherin Wid- 
mann (Cincinnati), teacher of piano; Desdemona Ross 
(LaFontaine, Ind.), teacher of public school music. The 
news of recent successful performances of the works of 
Louis Victor Saar, director of the department of composi- 
tion, by prominent artists and musical organizations, is 
welcome. From Berlin comes the pleasant news that Mr. 
Saar’s violin sonata, played there May 13, was given a de- 
served ovation, while from Boston comes the information 
that on May 24 his “Chanson d’Amour,” for violin and or- 
chestra, was played by Jacques Hofmann and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Three terzettes for woman’s voices 


and orchestra were given at Davenport, Ia., on the occa- 
sion of the May Festival, May 25. by a woman’s chorus of 
250 voices and the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, under 
the direction of Frederick Stock. 


nner 


Ethel Piland presented two gifted pupils, Ruth Kroger 
and Lucile Skinner, in recital at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music recently. The young pianists showed the 
most careful training as well as individual talent and artis- 
tic perception. Their programs consisted of passpieds from 
the English suites of Bach, F minor variations of Haydn, 
the suite of Paul Juon, andante, op. 41, of Sinding, for 
two pianos and the valse caprice, of Raff. On June 8 
Ethel Piland’s class was heard in a splendidly given piano 
recital, the following taking part: Ruth Kroger, Adolph 
Davis, Etta Weiler, Myron Kahn, Helen Lemmon, Allen 
Davis, Lavinia Schulman, Harry Austerlitz, Jr, George 
Warten Winters, Jerome Kahn, Marion Rheinstrom, 
Dorothy Barrett, Mary Mack and Lucile Skinner. Bernard 
Sturm presented his class in recitals on June 14 and 16. 
The participants were Leland Stanford Eish, Philip Drei 
fus, Clare Yarwood, Elst Joehnk, Abby Ann Bradley, J 
Moody Dawson, Bessie Moffatt, Hazel Dessery, Frances 
Skinner, W. B. Houchens, Consuello Blinn and Edwin 
Memel. Pupils of Frederick Shailer Evans were heard in 
recital on June 12 and 15. Helen May Curtis presented 
her class in an elocution recital June 13. The young elocu- 
tionists will have the assistance of Lena Esther Palmer, 
pianist, pupil of Hans Rickard. An unusual success was 
achieved by Grace Portune at her piano recital. Miss 
Portune is a post-graduate under Frederick Shailer Evans 
Her program covered a broad field of styles, over which 
she exhibited absolute mastery and by her brilliant techni- 
cal equipment and musicianly understanding, poise, fine 
sense of proportion and ebullient temperament won for 
herself storms of the most merited applause. Particularly 
notable was her Chopin group of etudes from op. 10, as 
also the twain of arabesques of Debussy, which proved 
most welcome and effective novelties. The graduation re- 
cital of John Thomas, pupil of Theodor Bohlmann, opened 
a full week of concerts at the Conservatory. Mr. Thomas 
showed keen appreciation for his art and wide knowledge 
of the piano literature making a most excellent impression. 
His playing of the Brahms group consisting of the varia- 
tions on a Hungarian theme and the E flat minor scherzo 
made especial appeal and elicited very warm applause. Mr. 
Thomas’ gifts are of an order synonymous of success in 
all he undertakes. The last of the graduation recitals of 
the class of 1911 was given by Beulah Gladys Davis, pupil 
of Hans Richard. Her pregram was calculated to exhibit 
her versatility, consisting of examples of the various im- 
portant epochs up to the present. Miss Davis showed 
carefully guided talent, a thorough understanding of each 
composer’s characteristics as also a facility and brilliant 
style which evoked much applause. She closed her pro- 


gram with the F minor concerto of Schutt, which she gave 


with delighted abandon and _ temperamental charm. 
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Lillian Duerig, post-graduate pupil of Wilhelm Kraupner, 
gave a piano recital devoted to compositions of Brahms, 
Chopin and Liszt last week. Miss Duerig exhibited most 
musicianly training, possesses a brilliant technic and plays 
with much fire. The qualities were strikingly evident in 
her brilliant, temperamental readings of her Liszt composi- 
tions. The Conservatory announces a noted addition to its 
eminent faculty in the acquisition of Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
one of America’s foremost composers, recently returned to 
his native land after a distinguisked career as composer 
and teacher of musical theory in Berlin. Mr, Stillman- 
Kelley will take charge of the theoretical department con 
ducting classes in theory, counterpoint, fugue, musical 
analysis and composition, and in this work will have the 
assistance of Mrs. Kelley, who has collaborated with her 
husband for a number of years. Mr. Kelley holds a com- 
position-fellowship (the first ever planned in this country) 
at Western College, Oxford, is a member of the Interna- 
tional Musik Gesellschaft and of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. The annual banquet was this year char- 
acterized as the largest and most representative assemblage 
of graduates in the history of the association. A large 
delegation of out-of-town members added brillianey and 
zest. An important business meeting, followed by a recep- 
tion, given by Miss Baur occupied the afternoon; special 
cars then conveyed the members to the Zoological Gardens, 
where an elaborate banquet was served. Albert Berne, 
president of the association, acted as toastmaster and the 
following addresses were made: Welcome to the graduates, . 
Margaret Pace; response, C’Zelma Crosby; European ex 
periences, John A. Hoffmann; sharps and flats, Em Smith; 
the alumni, Albert Berne; Paris and Moszkowski, Mayme 
Smith. Among the out-of-town alumni were Elizabeth 
Cook (Wheeling, W. Va.), Gladys Shailer (Conn.), Mary 
Crowder and: Bessie Beatty (Ind.), Bessie Blair (Ala.), 
Edith Hatch (La), Harriet Saltzman (Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio), Clara Herzog (Tex.), Helen Aungst (Canton, 
Ohio), Ella Oppermann (Ind.), Lois Cooper and Emma 
Manning (Miss.), Mayme Smith (Ky.), Alice Graham 
(Ala.), Mrs. Oscar Shepherd (New York City). The fol- 
lowing alumni answered the roll call at the business meet 
ing: Mesdames Kate Hawkins, Henry Breeden Leighton 
Blanche Dieschbourg Hauer, Sallie Reemlyn Hoffmann, 
Selma — Meiss, Edna Witham Smith, F. G. Hunt- 


WANTED 


VIOLIN STUDENTS, ATTENTION.—Violin students 
can receive expert instruction by a famous violinist 
through correspondence at a very low cost. This teacher 
has taught students in all parts of the world and has 
demonstrated that his method of instruction will bring 
good results. The cost of instruction is very moderate 
and within the means of any student. Address “Violin 
Study,” care of Musicat Courter, New York. 








ARTISIS who give Lecture Recitals, instrumental or 
vocal, also Lecturers kindly communicate with the 
Tompkins Musical Bureau, 504 Carnegie Hall. Mail in 
your Prospectus and lowest terms. 
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Mrs. A. M. Virgil’s Recital Trip. 

Mrs. A. M. Virgil, director of the Virgil Piano Schoo} 
at 42 West Seventy-sixth street, has just returned from 
a very successful trip through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. Four and one-half weeks were 
spent in visiting schools and academies where Mrs. Vir- 
gil’s method for piano is being used. Mrs. Virgil re- 
without exception, most encouraging and satisfac- 
school and teacher using her 
pupils and better results than 


ceived, 
tory reports from every 
work, all claiming more 
ever before. 

Lucille Oliver, a child pianist of talent and promise, 
who has gained her musical education entirely through 
the Virgil played a remarkable program in a 
most remarkable manner. Her facility, phrasing, breadth 
of tone and interpretation filled her hearers with aston- 
ishment and delight an inspiration to pupils 
recitals were played, and 
The entire 
program was played from memory, and was given with 


method, 


and proved 
and_ teachers. 
about thirty 


lwenty-seven 
cities and towns were visited 
a broad understanding and an interpretation worthy imi- 
tation. Her technical work is marvelous, as wil] be seen 
by the following program: 


Introductory remarks 


Mrs. A. M. 


Sonata, op. 53, allegro con brio.. 


Virgil. 

ey awe Beethoven 
Staccato Caprice Levee tes ecahuews .. Vogrich 
Lucille Oliver. 
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Virgil method— 


Rhythmica notes in the right hand against 


one note, two notes and four notes in the left hand, anc 


vice versa Velocity 608 notes per minute; trill in double 


thirds with every pair of fingers, rate of velocity 608 notes 


per minute; chromatic sca'e, hands together, similar and 


contrary motion, rate of velocity 640 notes per minute. 
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Rondo Capriccioso 


Interlocking ch¢« veil rate of velocity, 456 chords per min- 
Sidoaasie rate 


octaves in contrary motion, skips of 


ute; bravura arpeggios, of velocity 1,152 


notes per minute; 


thirds, rate of velocity 320 and 640 notes per minute; 


summer audience and was highly appreciated. Mr. Quarles 
possesses a finished technic and plays with warmth and 
brilliancy. He will be welcomed again by the music lov- 
ing people of Maryville. The choir of the M. E. Church 
sang two choruses with good effect. Marie Jones, soprano, 
and H. H. McMaster, baritone, added solo numbers to the 
program. 
nee 


P. O. Landon, director of the Maryville Conservatory of 
Music, will attend the annual convention of the Missouri 
State Music Teachers’ Association (of which he is 
president), June 27 to 30. The convention is to be held 
in St. Louis. Lorrie O. PERRIN, 





MUSIC IN MODERN TROY. 
Troy, N. Y., June 14, 1911. 

The Danish student singers of the Royal University of 
Copenhagen, who are making a tour of this country, gave 
a concert in Musical Hall, Troy, on Sunday evening, June 
4, that was as artistic as it was delightful. The program 
of fifteen numbers was almost doubled by encores to which 
the singers graciously responded. Beside a splendid chorus 
the visitors had two soloists and two quartets whose work 
was of the highest order. The chorus of fifty voices is 
well balanced and responded to the baton of Conductor 
Levysohn as one man. The first two numbers included a 
patriotic song by Kroyer and a rollicking student song by 
Hartmann. A Danish folk-song, “Aguete and the Mer 
man,” was followed by Grieg’s “The Great White Host,” 
sung by Mr. Nissen. Later on Mr. Nissen sang “Fly 
Birdie Fly,” by Hartmann. The chorus then sang the fol- 
lowing selections: “Dance Said the Fiddle,” by Heise; 
“Finnish Battle Hymn,” by Pacius; “Olaf Trygvason,” by 
‘Hunters’ Chorus,” from ‘“Syvsoverdag,” by 
“Comin’ Through the Rye,” by Hellmuth, and 
“Patriotic Song,” by Neilson. The first or senior quartet 
rendered by Lang-Muller and did it so well 
that nothing but another song would satisfy the audience. 
was then heard in the solo part of “A Ola, 
Ola,” a Norwegian folk-song, while the chorus gave a 
humming accompaniment which sounded like a duet of 


Reissiger ; 
Hartmann ; 


a serenade 
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Price, $3.00 Delivered 


437 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 
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$100 REWARD 


The Publishers of the well known AMERICAN 
HISTORY and ENCYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC will 
pay One Hundred Devore 5 for the arrest and con- 
viction of one F. K. Thompere. alias F. K. 
Arthur, R. A, Adams or G. 1, who is de- 
frauding music teachers and rofessionals by o 
fering a fake American Enc clopedia and History 
of Music at a een iow price for cash in 
advance. “Th height, dark 
hair, dark prominent ¢ os. Very smooth talker. 
Nervous manner. Last heard of in West Virginia. 
A warrant is out for Thompson. If approached 
report at once to your po ice department, an 
notify by wire Montgomery, Hart & Smith, At- 
torneys, Chicago, I 











Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA LINNE 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





OBERLIN 


OHIO 





Conservatory of Music 


Ideal Environment, College 
A dvantayes—Eight Huan- 
cates alge nn Last Year. 








ARLES W. MORRISON Director 


PTIAaw 


YOCUM 


PIANIST 


Direction: MARC LAGEN 
434 Pifth Avenue New York 





ELSA MARSHALL 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 


2317 Grandvisw Ave.,Cincinnati, Ohio 





Formerly of Boston 


3 A EDW AR 1) S Voice Culture and Repertoire 
F ’ In Los Angeles until May,1911 














THE MUSICAL 


COURIER 














“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.”— Pugno 


**A tone which blends so well with my voice.” — Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





CONSERVATORIES 


STRASSBERGER tins"or music 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND DRAMATIC ART 


2200 ST.LOUIS AVE, ST. LOUIS, M0 GRAND AND SHENANOOAH AVES. 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music Schools 
with the strongest and most competent Faculty ever combined 
in a conservatory in St. Louis aud the Great West. 


61 TEACHERS-—EVERYONE AN ARTIST. 
Among them are 
Professors of the highest standard of Europe and America, 
TERMS REASONABLE. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Free and Partial Scholarships for deserving pupils from 
September on, and many other free advantages. 


a@-The Conservatories Halls to Rent for Entertainments oe 
every description for moderate terms. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGuUST FRAEMCKE. 

Instruction given in all branches of music from Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 

Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
professors concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 


TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED Music 


ae aaeue of ante 
212 West S9th Street New York City 


SUMMER SESSION 


From June 19th to July 29th (Six weeks) 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES in all departments for TEACHERS and also for STUDENTS 


wishing repertoire work. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


















2 Music :: The Speech Arts :: 
PIANO—Mr. Edgar M. Cawley 





VIOLIN—Herr Johannes Miersch 





Carl Beutel ry ar M. Caw 
Mia Evasni V. Se SPEECH ARTS 
SINGING— i. Glenn 9. een | Mr. Charles Williams, A.B. 
In addition to x above, are twenty-five teachers of the eet Nes The largest and aoe 


Dramatic Art in the Middle Idea 


complete schoo! of Music "Residence Depa 
}e EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 4308. Meridian St. INDIANAPOLIS. IW it, 


for Young 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


VICTOR HEINZE, President DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 
Summer Term onens June 26 Students may register at any time. 
Address Registrar, 9th Floor. Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, New Phone Nos. 4868 and 4869 Harrison 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


Madame Jaeger, assisted by Edward Falck (assistant director and coach of ion epetinn Dues Opera), and 
a notable faculty for Languages, Sight Singing, Theory, History and Literature o La _— 
96 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 











CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 
GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Violas and ‘cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 


violins whose tones are 
“‘sweet'’ from lowest Gto A 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic in altissimo, You know how 


much you desire a violin 
whore tone qualities are dis- 
tinguished in power, inten- 


Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 








Representative of more than goo artists, includ sity, brilliance, evenness, 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye. Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, sympathy, pertection of open 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, He ekking, Carrefio von ag —- thirds, 

F aves, clea armonic 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the bu re iz shadnatiinnn  daeuacae 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra fas of Arthur ggios, distinct in shake, 

Nikise trill and staccato , and withal 

. quickly responsive to bow- 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers pressure from real pianissi- 
mo to fortissimo. If you 

have such a violin you may 

not be interested ;ifyou have 

Berlin, Ww. not, you will be interested in 


a booklet—‘‘An Artist's 
Touch'’ — which I will gladly 
mail you FREE, and which 
contains opinions from 
world famous artists who 
use REI* DAHL VIOLINS, 
Violins sent to responsible 
persons on trial, for com- 
parison with othor new or 
famous old violins; 1: 
desired, gradual charge 
acc" unts opened, 


LE 0 N A R Schelling St. 6. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Representative of Emmy Destinn, Terese Carreno, 
og Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
ica Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
sang-verein and others. 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 








Relndah! Grand Model, $250.00 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
USED axv ENDURSED BY 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Direetor | sernara Listemann Kocian KNUTE REINDARL 





Chas. Gregorowitz 
Leonora Jackson 
F. E. Haberkorn 
Axel Skovgaard 

6. E. Jacobsohn 


= Kubelik 
Pearce Atelier. 318Athenaeum Bidg 
ey nt ‘ull 26 East Yan Buren Street 
in ” CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playin 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 








POLIS CONSERVATORY ¥ MUSIC! 


Modern Languages 


A. B. CaAsE Pranos 


Aprtistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 
For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica 
Courigr 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-institute, Berlin-Cheriottenburg, 8-8 Kantstr. 





CONSE RVATORY Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND PRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
plete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL § HOO! (comprising a solo and all or 

< str instrument SEMINARY Special training ers 
Sitictral Saccheras 74 ondacting HARMONY AND, COMPOSITION- Gustav Bumcke, Alexander von 
I itz, P. Geyer, W m Kl atte, Pr Philipp Ruefe auss Hofrat, Prof. Carl Schréeder 
Prof. E. E. Taubert Arthur Wi ner *PIANO George , \ . Ed 
vin Fischer, Guenth Fr berg, Ernst Hoffzimn 1 t Clara 
Prof. James Kw ast, Fried K wast-Hoda ( Pohl, Prof. Ph 
Ruefer. Martha Sauvan, Pt A. Sormann, Theod E. I Faubert. SING 
rau ser-He rhe i Eugen Brieger, Frau Ka Ma Chamber 
Mathilde Mallinger (Royal Cl I . 1 Nicklass 
Rothmueh! ( Roy: il Chamber Sings Wladyslaw Seide 
Alf red Miche OPERATIK VIOLIN Prof. 
f. Hugo Heermann, Sam Frank \lexand I nann, Max Grinberg 
ranz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Roya I Dire CELLO 


rough the Conservatory P s rece at any time ( 
m. 


oyal Conservatory of Music « Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


nsultation 








Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times 


Education from beginning to finish. ; 
Admission granted also at other times. 


begin April and September. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place 








NEW YORK 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 
Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
F actories : Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens. 
AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 





J 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


© ® 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


Werercons: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 
*') SJungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


BOSTON 





Thew ave alee sold by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all ever the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 


“{IMBALE= 


CHICAGO, ILL... U. SuAz 























JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


Manufactured by, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., = = 


FACTORIES : Leominster, Mass. 











Boston, Mass. 




















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 


SOH MER | 2 sonnse ritne or soae 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : 3 








« Sutopiano 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 





The advantage of sucha piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
eee) 6 8s. £22 8 AE AB 


pst ee THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS: 


815 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 





Factory and General Offices : 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 


























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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